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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

* 

The scenes of this story, as Its title indicates, He among a race hitherto 
Ignored by the associations o. polite and refirfed society; an exotic 
race, whose ancestors, born beneath a twjplc sun, brought with 
them, and perpetuated to their descendants, a character so essentially 
unlike the hard and dominant Anglo-Saxon race, as for many years 
to have won from It only misunderstanding and contempt. « 

But another and better day is dawning. Every Influence of 
literature, of poetry, and of art, in our times is becoming more 
and more in*' unison with the great master chord of Christianity, 
“ good-will tc man.’* 

The poet, the painter, and the artist now seek out and embellish 
the common and gentler humanities of life, and, under the allure- 
ments of fiction, lireathe a humanizing and subduing influence, 
favourable to the development of the great principles of Christian 
brotherhood. ^ » 

The hand of benevolence is everywhere stretched oUt, searching 
into abuses, righting wrongs, alleviating distresses, and bringing 
to the knowledge and sj^mpathies of the world the lowly, the oppressed, 
and the forgott n. 

In this general movement unhappy Africa at last is remembered; 
Africa, who hejan the race of civilization and human progress 
thc/'im grey dawn of early time, but who, for centuries, has lain 
bound and bleeding at the foot of civilized and Christianized humanity, 
imploring compassion m vain. 

But the heart of the dominant race, who have been her conquerors, 
her hard masters, has at length been turned towards hei*In me»^<;y; 
and it has been seen how far nobler it is in nations to protect th^ 
feeble than to oppress them. Thanks be to God, the world has at 
last outlived the sljve trade. . % 

The object of these sketches is to awaken sympalhy^and feelifig 
for the African race, as they exist among us; to Show their wrongs 
and sorrows under a system so necessarily cruel and unjust as to 
defeat and do away the goad effects of all that can be attempted 
for them, by their best friends, under it. ^ . 

in doing this, tha author can slncjrcly dls^im any invidious 
feeling towards those individuals who, often without any fault of 
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their oWn, are involved ir^the trials and embarrassments of the legal 
relations of slavery. 

Experience has shown her that some of the noblest of minds 
and hearts are often thus involved; and no one knows better than 
they do, that what may be gathered of the evils of slavery from 
sketches like these is not the half that could be told of the unspeakable 
whole. , * 

In the Northern States these representations may, perhaps, be 
thought caricatures; in the Southern States are witnesses who know 
their fidelity. What personal knowlec^ge the author has had of the 
truth of incidents such cfs here are related, will appear in its time. 

It is a comfort to hope, as so many of the world’s sorrows and 
wrongs have, from age to age, been lived down, so a time shall come 
when skeiihes similar to these shall be valuable only as memorials 
of what has long ceased to be. 

When an enlightened and Christianized community shall have, 
on the shores of Africa, laws, language, and literature, drawn from 
among us, may then the scenes of the house of bondage be to them 
like the remembrance of Egypt to the Israelites — a tnotive of thankful- 
ness to Him who hath redeemed them! 

For while politicians contend, and men are swerved this way 
and that by conflicting tides of interest and passion, the great cause 
of human liberty is in' the hands of One of whom it is said, 

“ He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
Till He have set judgment in the earth.’ 

He shall deliver the needy when he crietlV, 

The poor, and him that hath no hel]X‘r. ” 

He shall redeem their soul from deceit ap d violence, 

And precious shall their blood be in His sight.” 
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f 

OK LIFE' AMONG THE LpWLY 
CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO A MAN 
OF HUMANITY 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in February, two gentlemen 
were sitting alone over their wine, in a well-furnished dining-parlour 

in the town of P , in Kentucky. There were no servants pres'ent, 

and the gentlemen, with chairs closely approaching, seemed to be 
discussing some subject with great earnestness^ 

For convenience sake we have said, hitherto, two genilemen. 
One of the* parties, however, when critically examined, did not 
seem, strictly speaking, Jo come under the species. He w'as a short, 
thick-set man, with coarse commonplace features, and that swagger- 
ing air of pretension which marks a low man who is trying to elbow 
his way upward in the world He was much overdressed in a gaudy 
vest oLmany colours, a blue neckerchief, bedropped gaily with yellow 
spo^^ and arranged with a flaunting, tie, quite in keeping with the 
general aif of the man. His hands, large and coarse, were plentifully 
bedecked with rings; and he wore a heavy gold w'atch-chain, with a 
bundle of seals of portentous size and a great variety colours 
attached to it — which, in the ardour of conversation, he W'as in the* 
habit of flourishing and jingling with evident satisfaction. His 
conversation was in free and easy defiance of Murray’s Grammar, 
and was garnished at convenient intcVvals with varioi^ profane 
expressions, which not even the desire to be graphic in our account 
shall induce us to transcribe. • 

His companion, Mr. Shclbj^ had the appearance of a gentleman; 
and the arrangements of the house and the general air of the h«use- 
k<‘<'ping indicated easy and even opulent circui\stances> As w'e 
before stated, the tw'o w’ere in the midst of*an earnest conversatioYi. 

“ That is the way I should arrange the matter,” said Mr. Shelby. .. 

. • i 

9 
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“ I can’t make trad# that way — I positively can’t, Mr. Shelby,** 
said the other, holding up a glass of wine between his^eye and the 
light. . 

“ Why, the fact is, Haley, Tom is an uncommon fellow; he is 
certainly worth that sum anywhere — steady, honest, capable, manages 
my whole farm like a clock.” • 

” You meark honest, as niggers go,” said Hale^, helping himself 
to a glass of brandy. 

” No; 1 mean%jreally, Tom is a gopd, steady, sensible, pious 
fellow. He got religion at a camp-meeting, four years ago; and I 
believe he really did get it. I’ve trusted him since then with every- 
thing I have — money, house, horses — and let him come and go round 
tjie country, and I always found him true and square in everything.” 

” Some folks don’t believe there is pious niggers, Shelby,” said 
Haley, with a candid flourish of his hand, ” but / do. 1 had a fellow, 
now, in this yer last lot 1 took to Orleans — ’twas as good as a meetin’, 
now, really, to hear that critter pray; and he was quite gentle and 
qiiiet-llke. He fetched me a good sum too; for I bought him cheap 
of a man that was ’bliged to sell out; so I realized six hundred on him. 
Yes’, 1 consider religion a valeyable thing in a nigger, when it’s the 
genuine article, and no mistake.” 

” Well, Tom’s go^ the real article, if ever a fellow had,” rejoined 
the other. ” Why, last fall I let him go to Cincinnati alone, to do 
business for me, and bring home five hundred dollars. * Tom,’ says 
I to him, * 1 trust you, because I think you’r,e a Christian; 1 know you 
wouldn’t cheat.* Tom comes back, sure enough; I knew he would. 
Some low fellows, they say, said to him, ‘ Tom, why don’t you make 
tracks for Canada? * ‘Ah, master trusted me, ^nd i couldn’t *; — 
they told me about it. I arfi sorry to part with Tom, 1 n^Mst say. 
You ought to let him cover the whole balance of the debt; an| you 
would, Haley, if you had any conscience.” 

” }X^ell, I’ve got just as much conscience as any man in business 
can affevd to keep — just a little, you know, to swear by, as ’twere,” 
"said the trader, jocularly; “and then I’m ready to do anything in 
reason to blige friends; but this yer, you know, is a leetlc too hard 
on a fellow — a leelle too hard.” The trader sighed contemplatively, 
,ancf poured out some more brandy. 

” Well, then, Haley, how will you trade? ” said Mr. Shelby, after 
an uneasy interval of silence. * 

” Well, haven’t you a boy or gaUthat you could throw in with 
Torft? ” 

” Huinl — noq^ that I could well spare; tq tell the truth, it’s only 
hard’ necessity makes me willing to sell at all. *1 don’t like parting 
with any of my hands, that’s a fact.” 
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Here the*door opened, and a small qwidroon boy, between four 
and five ^ears of age, entered the room. There was something in 
his appearance remarkably beautiful and engaging. His black hair, 
fine as floss silk, hung in glossy curls* about his round dimpled face, 
• while a pair of large dark eyes, full of fire and softness, looked out 
from beneath the rich long lashes, as he peered curiously into th<i^ 
apartnTent. A* gay robe or scarlet and yellow plaid, carefully made 
and neatly fitted, set off to advantage the dark an9 rich style of his 
beauty; and a certain comic air of assurance, hl€nded with bashful- 
ness, showed that he had been not unused to being petted and noticed 
by his master. • 

“ Hullo, Jim Crow! ** said Mr. Shelby, whistling, and snapping a 
bunch of raisins towards him, “ pick that up, now! ’* 

T he child scampered, with all his little strength, after •the pfize, 
while his master laughed. 

“ Come here, Jim Crow,** said he. The child came up, and the 
master patted the curly liead, and chucked him under the chin. 

“ Now, Jim, show this gentleman how you can dance and sing.’* 

The boy commenced one of those wild, grotesque songs common 
among the negroes, in a rich, clear voice, accompanying his singing 
with many comic evolutions of the hands, feet, and whole body, all 
in perfect time to the music. 

“ Bravo! *’ said bhlley, throwing him a quar^r of an orange. 

“Now, .Jim, walk like old Uncltf Cudjoe, when he has the 
rheumatism,” said his master. 

Instantly the flexible* limbs of the child assumed the appearance of 
deformity and distortion, as, with his back humped up, and his 
master’s stick in his hand, he hobbled about the room, his childish 
face drawn into « doleful pucker, ar^l spitting from right to left, iif 
imi^ion of an old man. 

Koth i^entlemcn laughed uproariously. 

* Now, Jim, ’’ said his master, “ show us how old Elder Robbins 
leads the psalm.” * 

The boy drew his chubby face down to a formidable Ibngth ard 
commenced toning a psalm tune through his nose with imperturbable* 
gravity. 

Hurrah! bravo! what a young *un!.” said Haley; “ that chap’s a 
case, ril promise. Tell you what,” said he, suddenly clapping Ws 
hand on Mr. Shelby’s shoulder, “ fling in that chap, and I’ll settle 
the business — I will. Come, now, if that ain’t doing the thing up 
about the rightest! ” • ^ 

At this moment the door was pushed gently ^en, and. a young 
quadroon woman, ^ apparently about twanty-five, Intered the -room. 
There needed only a glance from the child to her to identify her as 
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its mother. There was tl |2 same rich, full, dark eye, with its long 
lashes; the same ripples of silky black hair. The brown of her com- 
plexion gave way on the cheek to a perceptible flush, which cleepened 
as she saw the gaze of the strange man fixed upon her in bold and 
undisguised admiration. Her dress was of the neatest possible fit, 
^nd set off to advantage h^r finely moulded shape; a delicately formed 
hand and a trim foot and ankle were items of appeararjce that bid not 
escape the quick eye of the trader, well used to run up at a glance the 
points of a fine fem^ article. 

“ Well, Eliza? ” said her master, as she slopped and looked hesi- 
tatingly at film. '' 

“ 1 was looking for Harry, please, sir **; and the boy bounded toward 
her, showing his spoils, which he had gathered in the skirt of his robe 

Well, ^ take him away, then,*’ said Mr. Shelby; and hastily she 
withdrew, carrying the child on her arm. 

“ By Jupiter,” said the trader, turning to him in admiration, 
“ there’s an article, now! You might make your fortiilne on that ar 
gal in Orleans, any day. I’ve seen over a thousand, in my day, paid, 
down for gals not a bit handsomer.” 

I don’t want to make my fortune on her,” said Mr. Shelby 
dryly; and, seeking to turn the conversation, he uncorked a bottle of 
fresh wine, and asked his companion’s opinion of it. 

” Capital, sir; first-chop! ” said the tradeit; then turning, and 
slapping his hand familiarly or^ Shelby’s shoulder*, he added, ” Come, 
how will you trade about the gal? what shall I say for her? what’ll 
you take? ” 

” Mr. Haley, she is not to be sold,” said Shelby. ” My wife 
would not part with her for her weight in gold.” 

- “Ay, ay! women always say such things, ’caus^n they ha’n’t no 
sort of calculation. Just show ’em how many watches, feail'»ers, 
and trinkets one’s weight in g<5ld would buy, and that alters '^he 
case, I reckon. ” 

I tell you, Haley, this must not be spoken of; 1 say no, and I 
ijjean no,'*' said Shelby, decidedly. 

» ” Well, you’ll let me have the boy, though,” said the trader; 

” you must own I’ve come down pretty handsomely for him.” 

” What on earth can you .w'ant with the child? ” said Shelby. 

•“Why, fve got a friend that’s going in this yer branch ol the 
business; wants to buy up handsom/i boys to raise for the market. 
Fancy articles entirely — sell for waiters, and so on, to rich ’uns, 
that c^n pay for handsome 'uns. It sets off one of yer great places, 
a real handsome boy to open door, wait, and tend. They fetch a 
good sum; and tlis little dkivil is such a comical, musical concern, 

he’s just the article.” 

# 
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“ I would rather not sell him,’* said Mr* Shelby, thoughtfully; 
“ the fact is, sir. I’m a humane man, and I hate to take the boy from 
his mother, sir.” 

“Oh, you do? La! yes; something of that ar natur. I under- 
stand perfectly. It is mighty unpleasant getting on with women 
sometimes. I always hates these yer screenin’ screamin’ times. 
They- are A /t/ onpleasant; but, as I manages business, I generally 
avoids ’em, sir. Now, what if you get the girl off fOr a day, or a 
week, or so; then the thing’s done quietly, all over il^efore she comes 
home. Your wife might get her some earrings, or a new gown, or 
some such truck, to make up with her.” • 

” I’m afraid not.” 

“Lor bless ye, yes! These critters ain’t like white folks, you 
know; they gets over things, only manage right. Now, the^ say,’^ 
said Haley, assuming a candid and confidential air, “ that this kind 
o’ trade is hardening to the feelings; but 1 never found it so. Fact 
is, I never could do things up the way some fellers manage the 
business. I’ve seen ’em as would pull a woman’s child out of her 
arms, and set him up to sell, and she screechin’ like mad all the 
time: very bad policy, damages the article, makes ’em quite unfit 
for service sometimes. I knew a real handsome gal once, in Orleans, 
as was entirely ruined by this sort o’ handling. The fellow that was 
trading for her didn’t vfant her baby; and she wfls one of your real 
high sort wh^n her blOod was up. I telUyou, she squeezed up her 
child in her arms, and talked, and went on real awful. It kinder 
makes my blood run cold to think on’t; and when they carried off 
the child, and locked her up, she jest went ravin’ mad, and died 
in a week. Clear waste, sir, of a thousand dollars, just for want of 
management, there’ 4 ^ where ’tis. It’s always best to do the humane 
thing, ^r; that’s been my experience.” And the trader leaned back, 
in hia^hair, and folded his arms, with an air of virtuous decision 
apparently Vonsidering himself a second Wilbcrforce. 

The subject api)eared to interest the gentleman deeply; for while 
Mr. Shelby was thoughtfully peeling an orange, Haley br<Jke out 
afresh, with becoming diffidence, but as if actually driven by the 
force of truth to say a few words more. 

It don’t look well, now, for a feller to be praisin’ himself; but 
I say it jest because it’s the truth. 1 believe I’m reckoned •to bring 
in about the finest drove of nigge|;s that is brought in, at least. I’ve 
been told so; if I have once. I reckon I have a hundred times — all 
in good case, fat and likely; aifd I lose as few as any man in |he 
business. And I lays it all to my management, sir and humanity, 
sir, I may say, is the great pillar of my rqanagemeiil.” • . 

Mr. Shclbv did ngf know what to say, and so he said, “ Indeed! ” 
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“ Now, I’ve been larghcd at for my notions, sir, and I’ve been 
talked to. They ain’t pop’lar, and they ain’t common;, but I stuck 
to ’em, sir; I’ve stuck to ’em, and realized well on ’em; yes, sir, they 
have paid their passage, I may say and the trader laughed at his 
joke. 

There was something so piquant and original in these elucidations 
of humanity that Mr. Shelby could not help laughing in ‘company. 
•Perhaps you la'ugh, too, dear reader; but you know humanity comes 
out in a variety Xf strange forms nowadays, and there is no end to 
the odd things that humane people will say and do. 

Mr. Shelby’s laugh encouraged the trader to proceed. 

It’s strange, now, but I never could beat this into people’s 
heads. Now, there was Tom Loker, my old partner, down in Natchez; 
he was»*a clever fellow, Tom was, only the very devil with niggers — 
on principle ’twas, you see, for a better hearted feller never broke 
bread; ’twas his system, sir. I used to talk to Tom. ‘ Why, Tom,’ 
I used to say, ‘ when your gals takes on and cry, What’s the use o’ 
crackin’ on ’em over the head, and knockin’ on ’em round? It’s 
ridiculous,* says 1, ‘ and don’t do no sort o’ good. Why, I don’t see 
no harm in their cryin’,’ says I; ‘it’s natur,’ says 1, ‘and if natur 
can’t blow off one way, it will another. Besides, Tom, says 1, it 
jest'spiles your gals; they get sickly and down in the mouth; and 
sometimes they geft ugly — particular yallow^gals — and it’s the devil 
and all gettin’ on ’em broke in. Now,’ says I,'‘ why can’t you kinder 
coax ’em up, and speak ’em fair? Depend on it, l orn, a little human- 
ity, thrown in along, goes a heap further 'than all your jawin and 
crackin’; and it pays better,’ says I, ‘ depend on’t.’ But Tom couldn’t 
get the hang on’t; and he spiled so many for me that 1 had to break 
off with him, though he wa^ a good-hearted foilow, and as fair a 
business hand as is goin’.” V 

“ And do you find your waVs of managing do the business fetter 
than 7om’s? ” said Mr. Shelby. 

“Why, yes, sir, 1 may say so. You sec, when I any ways can, 

I takes "a leetle care about the onpleasant parts, like selling young 
’uns and that gets the gals out of the way — out of sight, out of mind, 
you know — and when it’s clean done, and can’t be helped, they 
naturally gets used to it. ’Tan’t, you know, as if it was white folks, 
‘that’s brought up in the way of spectin’ to keep their children and 
wives, and all that. Niggers, you know, that’s fetched up properly, 
ha n’t no kind of ’spectations of no kind; so all these things comes 
easier.’’ • 

I’m, afraid mine are not properly brought up, then,’’ said Mr. 
Shelby. • » • 

“ S’pose not; you Kentucky folks spile your niggers. You mean 
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well by ’em, but ’tan’t no real kindness, alter all. Now, a nigger, 
you see, vhat’s got to be hacked and tumbled round the world, 
and sold to Tom and Dick, and the Lord knows who, ’tan*t no 
.kindness to be givln* on him notions and expectations, and bringin* 
on him up too well, for the rough and tunfble comes all the harder, 
on bimi alter. Now, 1 venture to say your niggers would be quite 
chopfallen in a*place where some of your plantations niggers would 
be singing and whooping like all possessed. man, you know, 

Mr. Shelby, naturally thinks well of his own ways; and I think I 
treat niggers just about as well as it’s ever worth while to treat *em.** 
It’s a happy thing to be satisfied,” said Mr. Shelby, with a slight 
shrug, and some perceptible feelings of a disagreeable nature. 

“ Well,” said Haley, after they had both silently picked iheir nuts 
for a season, ” what do you say? ” 

I’ll think the matter over, and talk with my wife, ” said Mr. 
Shelby. ” Meantime, Haley, if you want the matter carried on in the 
quiet way you speak of, you’d best not let your business in this 
neighbourhood be known. It will get out among my boys, and it 
will not be a particularly quiet business getting away any of my 
fellows if they know it. I’ll promise you.” 

” Oh! certainly, by all means, mum! of course. But I’ll tell you, 
I’m in a devil of a htyry, and shall want to knc»w as soon as possible 
what I may depend chi,” said he, rising and putting on his overcoat. 

” Well, call up this evening between six and seven, and you shall 
have my answer,” said Mr. Shelby; and the trader bowed himself 
out of the apartment. 

I’d like to have been able to kick the fellow down the steps,” 
said he to hirnsjlf, as he saw the door fairly closed, ” with his* 
Impudent assurance; but he knows how much he has me at advantage. 
If f^body had ever said to me that* I should sell Tom down south 
to one o^ those rascally traders, I should have said, ‘ Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing? * And now it must conie, for 
aught I see. And Eliza’s chiKi, too! I know that I shall Imve some^ 
fuss with wife about that, and, for that matter, about Tom, too. 
So much for being in debt, — heigho! The fellow sees his advantage, 
and means to push it.” . ^ 

Perhaps the mildest form of the system of slavery is ^o be seen 
in the State of Kentucky. Thp general prevalence of agricultural 
pursuits of a quiet and gradual nature, not requiring those periodic 
seasons of hurry and pressune that are called for in the business 
of more southern districts, makes the task of the negro a more health^ 
ful and reasonable one; while the master, content wi#h.a more-gradual 
style of acquisition, has not those temptations to hardheartedness 
which always overcome frail human nature when the prospect bf- 
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sudden and rapid gain is weighed in the balance, with no heavier 
counterpoise than the interests of the helpless and unprotected. 

Whoever visits some estates there, and witnesses the good- 
humoured indulgence of some masters and mistresses, and the, 
^affectionate loyalty of Some slaves, might be tempted to dream 
the oft-fabled poetic legend of a patriarchal institution, and galljthat; 
but over and afcfiwe the scene there broods a portentous shadow — 
the shadow of /uJK So long as the law considers all these human 
beings, with beating hearts and living affections, only as so many 
things belonging to a rr aster — so long as the failure, or misfortune, 
or imprudence, or death of the kindest owner, may cause them 
any day to exchange a life of kind protection and indulgence for one 
of4iopelf?ss misery and toll — so long it is impossible to make anything 
beautiful or desirable In the best regulated administration of slavery. 

Mr. Shelby was a fair average kind of man, good-natured and 
kindly, and disposed to easy indulgence of those around him, and 
there had never been a lack of anything wduch might contribute 
to the physical coinfoit of the negroes on his estate. He had. however, 
speculated largely and quite loosely; had involved himself deeply, 
and his notes to a large amount had come into the hands of Haley; 
and this small piece of information is the key to the preceding 
conversation. < t 

Now it had so happened that, in approaching the door, Lliza had 
caught enough of the conversation to know that a trader was making 
offers to her master for somebody. ^ 

She would glaiily have stopped at the door to listen, as she came 
out; but her mistress just then calling, she was obliged to hasten 
away. 

Still she thought she h.card the trader make an offer for her boy. 
GDuld she be mistaken? Hcr*hcart swelled and tbrol^bed, air^she 
involuntarily strained him so tight that the little fellow looked up 
into 'her face m astonishment. 

LiiA, girl, what ails you to-day? ” said her mistress, when 
Eliza had upset the wash-pitchcr, knocked dowm the workstand, and 
finally was abstrac tedly offering her mistress a long nightgown in place 
of the silk dnss slie had ordered her to bring from the wardrobe. 

* EJiza 5^arti;d. “Oh, missis!’* she said, raising her eyes; tlien 
bursting into tears, she sat down ip a chair and began sobbing. 

“ Vv'hy, Eliza, child! what ails you? ’* said her mistress. 

“^Oh, missis, missis!” said Eliza,»“ there’s been a trader talking 
with master in the parlour! I heard him.” 

‘‘.Wx:‘ll, silly (child, sup]jose there has.” 

” Oh, missis! do you suppose mas’r would sell my Harry? ” And 
■ file poor creature threw herself into a chair and sobbed convulsively. 
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“Sell himT No, you foolish girl! You Jcnow your master never 
deals with those southern traders, and never means to sell any of 
his servant^, as long as they behave well. Why, you silly child, 
who do you think would want to buy* your Harry? Do you think 
all the >^orld are set on him as you are, you goosie? Come, cheer 
up, and hook my dress. There, now, put niy back hair up in that 
pretty bfaid youjearnt the other day, and don’t go listening at doors 
any more.” $ 

“ Well, but, missis, you never would give your cofisent — to “ 

“ Nonsense, child! to be sure I shouldn’t. What do you talk so 
for? I would as soon have one of my own children sold. But really, 
Eliza, you are getting altogether too proud of that little fellow. A 
man can’t put his nose into the door but you think he must be coming 
to buy him.’’ « • 

Reassured by her mistress’s confident tone, Eliza proceeded nimbly 
and adroitly with her toilet, laughing at her own fears as she 
proceeded. 

Mrs. Shelby was a woman of a high class, both intellectually 
and morally, lo that natural magnanimity and gcncrositv of mind 
whirdi one ofh 11 marks as ch<iiacteristic of the women of Kentucky, 
she added high moral and religious sensibility and principle, carried 
out with great energy and ability into practical results. Her husband, 
who made no professictns lo any particular rehgif^us character, never- 
theless rcv(‘jeiiced anrl respected the consistency of hers, and stood, 
pel haps, a little in awe of her oiiinion. Certain it was that he gave 
her unlimited scope in* all her benevolent efforts for the comfort, 
instruction, and improvement of her servants, though he never took 
any decided pait in them himself. In fact, if not exactly a believer 
in the doctiine o^ the efiiciency of the extra good woiks of saints, 
he rc^ly sec irod somehow or other to fancy that his wife had piety 
and^eiievolencc enough for tw'o, to indulge a shadowy exp(xtation 
of getting into lu aven through her super-abundance of qualities to 
which he made no particular pretension. • 

The lu'aviest load on his mind, after his conversation ^vith the 
trader, lay in the foreseen necessity of breaking to his wife the 
arrangement conlenifilatt d- meeting the importunities and opposi- 
tion which he knew he should have rcaspn to encounter. ^ 

Mrs. Shelby, being entirely ignorant of her husband’s Embarrass* 
inents, and knowing only the gt^ncral kindliness of his temper, had 
been quite sincere in the entire incredulity with which she had met 
Eliza’s suspicions. In fact, shtf dismissed the matter from her mind, 
V. iihout a ‘^eiond thoiudit; and being occupied in preparations for 
an evening visit, n uni of her thougiits *rvtircly. ’ . 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MOTHER 

\ 

Eliza had been brought up by her mistress, from girlhood, as a 
petted and indulged favourite. 

The traveller in the South must often have remarked that peculiar 
air of refinement, that softness of voice and manner, which seems 
in many cases to be a particular gift to the quadroon and mulatto 
wcmien. 'cT hesc natural graces in the quadroon are often united 
with beauty of the most dazzling kind, and in almost every case with 
a personal apjjcarance prepossessing and agreeable. Eliza, such as 
wc have described her, is not a fancy sketch, but taken from remem- 
brance, as we saw her years ago, in Kentucky. Safe under the 
protecting care of her mistress, Eliza had reached maturity without 
those temptations which make beauty so fatal an inheritance to a 
slave. She had been married to a bright and tah nted young mulatto 
man, who was a slave on a neighbouring estate, and bore the name 
of George Harris. • 

This young man had been* hired out by his 'master to work in a 
bagging factory, where his adroitness and ingenuity caused him to 
be considered the first hand in the place. He Iiad invented a machine 
for the cleaning of hemp, which, considering the education and 
circumstances of the inventor, displayed quite as much mechanical 
• genius as Whitney’s cotton-gin.^ ^ 

He was possessed of a handsome person and pleasing manners, 
and was a general favourite in the factory. Nevertheless, as^ ’his 
young man was in the eyes of the law not a man, but a thing; all 
these ‘Superior qualifications were subject to the control of a vulgar, 
^narrow-minded, tyrannical master. Ihis same gentleman having 
, heard of the fame of George’s invention, took a ride over to the 
factory, to see what this intelligent chattel had been about. He was 
recei^^cd with great enthusiasm by the employer, who congratulated 
him on pc)ssessing so valuable a slave. 

He was waited upon over the fa<;tory and shown the machinery 
by George, who, in high spirits, talked so fluently, held himself 
so erect, looked so handsome and manly, that his master began 

to feel an uneasy consciousness of inferiority. What business had 

• 

• ^ A*rnSchiric of'tHis description was really the invention of a young coloured 
man in Kentucky. 
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his slave to be marching around the counti^j^, inventing machines, 
and holding jip his head among gentlemen? He*d soon put a stop 
to it. He*d take him back, and put him to hoeing and digging, 
and see if he*d step about so smart.’* Accordingly, the manu- 
farturer and all hands concerned were astounded when he suddenly 
demanded George’s wages, and announced his intention of taking 
him homer , 

“ But, Mr. Harris,” remonstrated the manufactur/r, “ isn’t this 
rather sudden? ” 

” What if it IS? — isn’t th6 man mine? ” 

” We would be willing, sir, to increase the rafe of compensation ” 

” No object at all, sir. I don’t need to hire any of my hands 
out, unless I’ve a mind to.” 

” But, sir, he seems peculiarly adapted to this business.” 

‘‘ Dare say he may be; never was much adapted to anything 
that I set him about, I’ll be bound.” 

” But only think of his inventing this machine,” interposed one 
of the workmen, rather unluckily. 

” Oh, yes ! — a machine for saving work, is it? He’d invent that, 
I’ll be bound; let a nigger alone for that, any times. They are 
all labour-saving machines themselves, every one of ’em. No, he 
shall tramp! ” ^ 

George had stood like^one transfixed, at hearing his doom thus 
suddenly prorw)unced by a power that Ke knew was irresistible. 
He folded his arms, tightly pressed in his lips; but a whole volcano 
of bitter feelings burned in his bosom, and sent streams of lire through 
his veins. He breathed short, and his large dark eyes flashed like 
live coals; and he might have broken out into some dangerous 
ebullition, had not th# kindly manufacture/:' touched him on the arm, 
and said .fn a low' tone — 

” Gl**e wav, George; go with him for the present. We’ll try to 
help yoii, yet.” 

The tyrant observed the whisper, and conjectured its iipport 
though he could not hear what was said; and he inwardly strength- 
ened himself in his determination to keep the power he possessed 
over his victim. 

George was taken home, and put to the meanest drudgjcry olf 
the farm. He had been able to repress every disrespectful word; 
but the flashing eye, the gloomy and troubled brow' were part of a 
natural language that could not be repressed — indubitable signs, 
which showed too plainly that the man could not become a thing* 

It was during the happy period of his employment m the factory 
that George had seen^and married his wife*. During* that perTod, 
^eing much trusted «nd favoured by his employer, he had free 
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liberty to come and at discretion. The marrfage was highly 
approved of by Mrs. Shelby, who, with a little womanlv complacency 
in match-making, felt pleased to unite her handsome favourite with 
one of her own class who seemed in every way suited to her; and 
so they were married Jn her mistress’s great parlour, and her misti^ss 
herself adorned the bride’s beautiful hair with orange-blossoms, 
and threw over it the bridal veil, which certainly could scarce have 
rested on a f^<er head; and there was no lack of white gloves, and 
cake and wine — of admiring guests to praise the bride’s beauty, and 
her mistress’s indulgence and liberality. For a year or two Eliza 
saw her husband fTequently, and there was nothing to interrupt 
happiness, except the loss of two infant children, to whom she was 
passignately attached, and whom she mourned with a grief so intense, 
as to call for gentle remonstrance from her mistress, who sought 
with maternal anxiety, to direct her naturally passionate feelings 
within the bounds of reason and religion. 

After the birth of little Harry, however, she had gradually become 
tranquillized and settled ; and every bleeding tie and throbbing 
nerve, once more entwined with that little life, seemed to become 
sound and healthful, and Eliza was a happy woman up to the time 
that her husband was rudely torn from his kind employer, and 
brought under the iron sway of his legal owner. 

The manufacturer, true to his word, visited Mr. Harris a week 
or two after George had* been taken away, when, as«he hoped, the 
heat of the occasion had passed away, and tried every possible 
inducement to lead him to restore him fo his former employment. 

** You needn’t trouble yourself to talk any longer,” said he, 
doggedly; ” 1 know by own business, sir.” 

I did not presume t® interfere with it, %ir. I only thought 
that you might think it for your interest to let your man*to us on 
the terms proposed.” * ^ ^ 

” Ob, I understand the matter well enough. I saw your winking 
and ^hispenng the day 1 took him out of the factory; but you don’t 
come it over me in that way. It’s a free country, so; the man’s 
mine, and I do what I please with him — that’s it.” 

And so fell George’s last hope; nothing before him but a life 
8f toil^and drudgery, rendered more bitter by every little smarting 
vexation and indignity which tyrannical ingeikUity could devise. 

A very humane jurist once s«iid. The worst use you can put i 
man to is to hang him. No; there is another use that a man r ji 
be put to that is worse! * 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HUSBAND AND FATHER 

Mrs. Shelby had gone on her visit, and Eliza stoo^ in the verandah 
rather dejectedly looking, after the retreating carriage, when a hand 
was laid on her shoulder. She turned, and a bright smile lighted 
up her fine eyes. 

“George, is it you? How you frightened me! Well, I am 
so glad you’s come! Missis is gone to spend the afternoon; so 
come into my little room, and we’ll have the time all to ourselves.** 
Saying this, she drew him into a neat little apartment opening 
on the verandah, where she generally sat at her sewing within call 
of her mistress. 

“ How glad I am! — why don’t you smile? — and look at Harry 
— how he grows.” The boy stood shyly regarding his father 
through his curls, holding close to the skirts of his mother’s dress. 

“ Isn’t he beautiful? ” said Eliza, lifting his long curls and kissing 
him. 4 

“I wish he’d never been born! **» said George, bitterly. “I 
wish I’d never been born myself! ” 

Surprised and frightened, Eliza sat down, leaned her head on 
her husband’s shoulder, and burst into tears. 

” There now, Eliza, it’s too bad for me to make you feel so, pool 
girl! ” said he, fondly; “it’s too bad. Oh, how I wish you never < 
had seen me! You might have been happy! ” 

” George! George! how can 3 X)u talk so? What dreadful 
tiling has happtMied, or is going to happen? I’m sure we’ve been 
very happy till lately.” .• 

” So we have, dear,” .said George. Then, drawing his child 
on his knee, he gazed intently on his glorious dark eyes, and passed 
his hands through his long curls. 

“Just like you, Eliza; and you are the handsomest woman I 
ever saw, and the best one I ever wish to sec; but, oh, *1 wisK I’d 
never seen you, nor you mel”, 

“ O George, how can you! ” 

” Yes, Eliza, it’s all misery, misery, misery! My life is bitter 
as wormwood; the very life is burning out of me. I’m a poor, 
niiserable, forlorn drudge. I shall only, drag yoib down wltl^ me; 
that’s all. What’;5 tVie use of our trying to do anything, trying 
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to know anything, trying/.o be anything? What s the use of living? 
1 wish I was dead I *’ 

“ Oh, now, dear George, that is really wicked I 1 ‘ know how 
you feel about losing your place in the factory, and you have a hard 
master; but pray be patient, and perhaps something ** " 

“Patient!” said he,' interrupting her; ‘haven’t I been patient? 

. Did 1 say a word when he came and took me away, for ni, earthly 
reason, from the place where everybody was kind to me? I paid 
him truly every cent of my earnings, and they all say I worked well.” 

“ Well, it is dreadful,” said Eliza; “ but, after all, he is your 
master, you know.” » 

“My master! And who made him my master? That’s what 
I think of. What right has he to me? I’m a man as much as he is. 
I’m a better man than he is. I know more about business than he 
does; I am a better manager than he is; I can read better than 
he can; 1 can write a better hand; and I’ve learned it all myself, 
and no thanks to him; I’ve learned it m spite of him. And now 
what right has be to make a dray-horse of me? — to take me from 
things I can do, and do better than he can, and put me to work 
that any horse can do? He tries to do it. He says he’ll bring me 
down and humble me, and he puts me to just the hardest, the mean- 
est, £nd dirtiest work, on purpose! ” 

“0 George! Go^)rge! you frighten me!' Why, I never heard 
you talk so; I’m afraid you’ll do something drradfuh I don’t 
wonder at your feelings at all; but oh, do be caridul — do, do — for 
my sake, for Harry’s ! ” 

“ I have been careful, and 1 have been patient, but it’s growing 
worse and worse; flesh and blood can’t bear it any longer: every 
chance he can get to insult and torment me, he^takes. 1 thought 
I could do my work well, and keep on quiet, and have sonr>e time 
to read and learn out of work-hours; but the more he sees I can 
do, the more he loads on. He says that though I don’t sa/ anything, 
he stes I’ve got the devil in me, and he means to bring it out; and 
one of riiese days it will come out in a way that he won’t like, or 
I’m mistaken!” 

“ Oh, dear! what shall we do?” said Eliza, mournfully. 

“Jt was only yesterday,’.’ said George, “ as 1 was busy loading 
litones info a cart, that young Mas’r Tom stood there, slashing 
his whip so near the horse that *the creature was frightened. I 
asked him to stop as pleasant as I could; he just kept right on. 1 
begged him again, -and then he turrfcd on me, and began striking 
me- I held his hand, and then he screamed and kicked and ran 
to his father, and told hingi that 1 was fighting him. He came in a 
rage, and said he’d teach me who was rny master; and he tied me to 
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a tree, and cut switches for young master, and%told him that he might 
whip me till he was tired; and he did do it! If I don’t make him 
remember it,' some time! ” And the brow of the young man grew 
dark, and his eyes burned with an expression that made his young 
wife tremble. 

“ Who made this man my master? That’s What I want to know!” 
he s-aid. • 

” Well,” said Eliza, mournfully, ” I always thoug^J;it that I must 
obey my master and mistress, or I couldn’t be a Christian.” 

” There is some sense in it, in your case; they have brought 
you up like a child, fed you, clothed you, indijged you, and taught 
you, so that you have a good education; that is some reason why 
they should claim you. But I have been kicked and cuffed and 
sworn at, aiul at the best only let alone; and what do I owe?^ I’ve 
paid for all my keeping a hundred times over. I wont bear it. No, 
I iDont ! ” he said, clenching his hand with a fierce frown. 

Eliza trembled and was silent. She had never seen her hus- 
band in this mood before, and her gentle system of ethics seemed 
to bend like a reed in the surges of such passions. 

” You know poor little Carlo, that you gave me,” added George; 
‘ the creature has been about all the comfort that I’ve had. He 
has slept with me nights, and followed me around days, and kind 
o* looked at me as if he Understood how I felt. Well, the other day 
I was just feeding him’ with a few old scraps I picked up by the 
kitchen door, and rnas’r came along, and said I was feeding him at 
his expense, and that he couldn’t afford to have every nigger keeping 
his dog, and ordered me to tie a stone to his neck and throw him in 
the pond. ’’ 

” 0 George, you didn’t do it! ” 

“Do it? not I! but he did. Mas’r and Tom pelted the poor 
drowning creature with stones. Poor 'thing! he looked at me so 
mournful, tls it he wondered why I didn’t save him. I had to 
take a flogging because I wouldn’t do it myself. I don’t cace. 
Mas’r will find out that I’m one that whipping won’t tamt*. My 
day will come yet, if he don’t look out. ” t 

” What are you going to do? O George, don’t do anything wicked; 
if you only trust in God, and try to do right. He’ll deliver you.”^ 

I ain’t a Christian like you, Eliza; my heart’s full of bifterness; 

I can’t trust in God. Why does He let things be so? ” 

‘ O George, we must have faith. Mistress says tliat when all 
things go wrong to us, we must^believe that God is doing the very 
best.” 

. That' s easy to say for people that are sitting on >heir sofas and 
riding in their carria@6s; but let ’em be where 1 am, I guess it would^ 
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come some harder. I » wish I could be good; but my heart bums, 
and can’t be reconciled anyhow. You couldn’t in my place; you 
can’t now, if I tell you all I’ve got to say. You don’t know the whole 
yet.” 

” What can be coming now? ” 

” Well, lately mas’r has been saying that he was a fool to let me 
marry off the place; that he hates Mr. Shelby and all "his tribe, 
because they ^.re proud, and hold their heads up above him, and 
that I’ve got proud notions from you; and he says he won’t let me 
come here any more, and that I shall take a wife and settle down 
on his place. At fir.t he only scolded and grumbled these things, 
but yesterday he told me that I should take Mina for a wife, and 
settle down in a cabin with her, or he would sell me down river.” 

” Why — but you were married to me, by the minister, as much 
as if you’d been a white man! ” said Eliza, simply. 

” Don’t you know a slave can’t be married? There is no law 
in this country for that. I can’t hold you for rny wife, if he chooses 
to part us. 1 hat’s why I wish I’d never seen you — wiiy I wish I 
I’d never been born: it would have been better for us both — it 
would have been better for this poor child if he had never been 
born. All this may happen to him yet! ” 

”• Oh, but master is so kind! 

” Yes, but who'^know’s? — he may die — add tlien he may be sold 
to nobody knows who. What pleasure is it that he ,is handsome, 
and smart, and birjlil? 1 tell you, Eliza, that a sword will pierce 
through your soul for every good and pleasant thing your child is 
or has; it will make him worth too much for you to keep! ” 

The words smote heavily on Eliza’s heart; the vision of the trader 
came before her eyes, and, as if some one had cPtruck her a deadly 
blow, she turned pale and gasped for breath. She looked nervously 
out on the verandah, where the boy, tired of the grave conversation, 
had reti ed, and where he was riding triumphantly up* and* down 
on "Mr. Shelby’s walking-stick. She would have spoken to tell 
her hifsband her fears, but checked herself. 

“No, no — he has enough to bear, poor fellow!” she thought. 

“ No, I won’t tell him; besides, it ain’t true; missis never deceives 

USi,” 

“ So, Eliza, my girl,” said the husband, mournfully, “ bear up, 
now; and good-bye, for I’m going.” 

“Going, George! Going where?” 

“ To Canada,”- said he, straightening himself up; “and when 
I’m there. I’ll buy you; that’s all the hope that’s left us. You have 
a kind master,*that won’A refuse to sell you. I’ll buy you and the 
jpoy; — God bclinng me, I will!” \ 
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“ Oh, dreadful! if you should be taken? 

I won't J?e taken, Eliza; I'll die first! I’ll be free, or I’ll die! ” 

“ You won’t kill yourself? ” 

“No rjeed of that. They will kill me, fast enough; they never 
will get me down the river alive! *’ 

“Oh, George, for my sake, do be careful! Don’t do anything 
wicked; 3on’t lay hands on yourself, or anybody else! You are 
tempted too much — too much; but don’t — go yoiy must, but go 
carefully, prudently; pray God to help you.*’ 

“ Well, then, Eliza, heat my plan. Mas’r took it into his head 
to send me right by here, with a note to Mr.^Symmes, that lives a 
mile past. 1 believe he expected 1 should come here to tell you 
what I have. It would please him, if he thought it would aggravate 
‘ Shelby’s folks,’ as he calls ’em. I’m going home quite resigned'', 
you understand, as if all was over. I’ve got some preparations made, 
and there arc those that will help me; and, in the course of a week 
or so, 1 shall be among the missing, some day. Pray for me, Eliza; 
perhaps the good Lord will hear you.” 

“Oh, pray yourself, George, and go trusting in Him; then you 
won’t do anything wicked.** 

“ Well, now good-hye,** said George, holding Eliza’s hand, and 
gazing into her eyes, ^without moving. They stood silent; then 
there were last words, and sobs, and bitter weeding, — such parting 
as those may 'make whose hope to meet ag^in is as the spider’s web, — 
and the husband and wife were parted. 


CHAPTER IV 

AN EVENING IN UNCLE TOM’s CAPIN 

The cabin of Uncle Tom was a small log building, close adjoining 
to “ the house,” as the negro par excellence designates his master’s 
dwelling. In front it had a neat garden patch, where, every summer, 
strawberries, raspberries, and a variety of fruits and vegetables, 
nourished under careful lending. The whole front of it was covered 
by a large scarlet bignonia and* a native multiflora rose.^rwhich, 
entwisling and interlacing, left scarce a vestige of the rough logs to 
be seen. Here, also, in summer, various brilliant annuals, suck as 
mangolds, petunias, four o’clocks, found an indulgent corner in 
which to unfold their splendours, and were the delight and pride of 
Aunt Chloe’s heart/ 
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Let us enter the dwAling. The evening meal at the house is over, 
and Aunt Chloe, who presided over its preparation as head cook, 
has left to inferior officers in the kitchen the business of clearing 
away and washing dishes, and come out into her own snug^territorjes 
to “get her ole man’s supper**; therefore doubt not that it is her 
you see by the fire, presiding with anxious interest o^r certain 
frizzling items in a stew-pan, and anon with ^ave consideration 
lifting the cove! of a bake-kettle, from whence steam forth indubitable 
intimations of “ something good.** A round, black, shining face 
is hers, so glossy as to suggest the idea that she might have been 
washed over with wllite of eggs, like one of her own tea-rusks. Her 
whole plump countenance beams with satisfaction and contentment 
from iinder her w^ell-starched checked turban, bearing on it, however, 
if we must confess it, a little of that tinge of self-consciousness which 
becomes the first cook of the neighbourhood, as Aunt Chloe was 
universally held and acknowledged to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and centre of her soul. 
Not a chicken or turkey or duck in the barn-yard but looked grave 
when they saw her approaching, and seemed evidently to be reflecting 
on their latter end; and certain it was that she was always meditating 
on trussing, stuffing and roasting, to a degree that was calculated to 
inspire terror in any reflecting fowl livings Her corn -cake, in all 
its varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins,^ and other species too 
numerous to mention, was a sublime mystery to all ‘less practised 
compounders; and she would shake her fat sides with honest pride 
and merriment, as she would narrate the fruitless efforts that one and 
another of her compeers had made to attain to her elevation. 

The arrival of company at the house, the arrangement of dinners 
and suppers “in style,** awtjke all the energies ^f her soul; and no 
sight was more welcome to her than a pile of travelling trunks 
launched on the verandah, for then she foresaw fresh .effor.ts and 
fresh triumphs. 

Just at present, however. Aunt Chloe is looking into the bake-pan, 
in which congenial operation we shall leave her till we finish our 
picture of the cottage. 

In one corner of it stood a bed, covered neatly with a snowy spread; 
and by \lie side of it was ti piece of carpeting, of some considerable 
size. On this piece of carpeting Aunt Chloe took her stand, as being 
decidedly in the upper walks of Iffe; and it and the bed by which it 
lay, and the whole corner in fact, ^were treated with distinguished 
consideration, and made, so far as possible, sacred from the maraud- 
ing incoads and desecrations of little folks. In fact, that corner was 
the draioing-^room of the* establishment. In the other corner was a 
ted of much humbler pretensions, and evidently designed for use. 
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The wall over the fireplace was adorned with some very brilliant 
scriptural p^'ints, and a portrait of General Washington, drawn and 
coloured in a manner which would certainly have astonished that 
hero, if ^ver he had happened to meet with its like. 

* On a rough bench in the comer, a couple of woolly-headed boys, 
with glistening black eyes and fat shining cheeks, were busy in 
superintending the first walking operations of the baby, which,, 
as is usually the case, consisted in getting up on its feet, balancing a 
moment, and then tumbling down, — each successive failure being 
violently cheered, as something decidedly clever. 

A table somewhat rheumatic in its limbs vAs drawn out in front 
of the fire, and covered with a cloth, displaying cups and saucers 
of a decidedly brilliant pattern, with other symptoms of an approaclv 
ing meal. At this table was seated Uncle Tom, Mr. Shelby’s best 
hand, who, as he is to be the hero of our story, we must daguerrotype 
for our readers. He is a large, broad-chested, powerfully-made man, 
of a full glossy black, and a face whose truly African features were 
characterized by an expression of grave and steady good sense, 
united with much kindliness and benevolence. There was something 
about his whole air self-respecting and dignified, yet united with a 
humble and confiding simplicity. 

He was very busily iptent at this moment on ^ slate lying betore 
him on which he was carefully and slowly endeavouring to accomplish 
a copy of stfrne letters, in which operation he was overlooked by 
young Mas’r George, a smart, bright boy of thirteen, who appeared 
fully to realize the dignity of his position as instructor. 

“ Not that way. Uncle Tom, not that way,” said he briskly, as 
Uncle Tom laboriously brought up the tail of his g the wrong side 
out; ” that makes f (/, you see.” * 

” La sakes, now, does it? ” said Unclq Tom, looking with a respect- 
ful, adjniriqg air, as his young teacher flourishingly scrawled q’s and 
5s innumerable for his edification; and then, taking the pencil* in 
his big heavy fingers, he patiently recommenced. • 

“How easy white folks al’us does things!” said Aunt Chloe, 
pausing while she was greasing a griddle with a scrap of bacon on 
her fork, and regarding young Master George with pride. “ The 
way he can write, now! and read, too! and then to come out he*e • 
evenings and read his lessons to us : it’s mighty interestin’ ! ” 

But, Aunt Chloe, I’m getting mighty hungry,” said George. 

Isn t that cake in the skillet algaost done? ” 

Mose done, Mas’r George,” said Aunt Chloe, lifting the lid affd 
peeping in; “ brownin’ beautiful — ^a real lovely brown. Ah! l^t me 
alone for dat. Missy let Sally t^ to make some cake t’other day, 
jes to larn her, she said. * Oh, go ’way, missis,* says I; ‘ it really hurts^ 
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my feelJn’s, now, to see good vittles spiled dat ar way! Cake ris all 
to one side — no shape at all; no more than my shoe; go •way I 

And with this final expression of contemp)t for Sally’s greenness, 
Aunt Chloe whipped the cover off the bake-kettle, and disclosed 
to view a neatly-baked pound cake, of which no city confectioner 
need to have been ashamed. This being evidently the central point 
of the entertainment, Aunt Chloe began now to bustle about earnestly 
in the supper department. 

“ Here you, Mose and Pete, get out de way, you niggers. Get 
away, Polly, honey; mammy’ll give her baby somefin by-and-byc. 
Now, Mas’r Ge6rge, you jest take off dem books and set down now 
with my old man, and I’ll take up de sausages, and have de first 
griddle? full of cakes on your plates in less dan no time. ” 

“ They wanted me to come to supper in the house,” said George; 
“ but I knew what was what too well for that. Aunt Chloe.” 

“ So you did, so you did, honey,” said Aunt Chloe, heaping 
the smoking batter-cakes on his plate; ” you know’d your old aunty’d 
keep the best for you. Oh, let you alone for dat! Go ’way! ” And, 
with that, aunty gave George a nudge with her finger, designed to 
be immensely facetious, and turned again to her griddle with great 
briskness. 

” Now for the .cake,” said MasV Georg*', when the activity of 
the griddle department h,ad somewhat sub^^ided; and, with that, 
the youngster flourished a large knife over the article ifi question. 

” La bless you, Mas’r George! ’ said Aunt Chloe, with earnest- 
ness, catching his arm, ” you wouldn’t be for cuttin’ it wid dat ar 
great heavy knife? Smash all down: spile all de pretty rise of it. 
Here, I’ve got a thin old knife I keeps sharp a-purpose. Dar now, sec! 
comes apart light as a feather. Now eat away; you won’t get anything 
to beat dat ar.” 

” Tom Lincoln says,” said George, speaking with his pioujh full, 
” frhat their Jinny is a better cook than you.” 

“Dem Lmcons ain’t much count, no way^” said Aunt Chloe 
contemptuously; ” I mean, set alongside out folks, fhey’s ’spectable 
folks enough in a kinder plain way; but, as to gettin’ up anything in 
style, they don’t begin to have a notion on’t. Set Mas r Lincon, now, 
atongslclfi Mas’r Shelby. Good lor! and Missis Lincon, — can she 
kinder sweep it into a room like my missis, — so kinder splendid, yer 
know! Oh, go ’way; don’t tell me nothin’ of dem Lincons! ” And 
Aunt Chloe tossed her head as one, who hoped she did know some- 
ttiing of the world. 

‘‘ ^ell, thoi^gh. I’ve heard you say,” said George, “ that Jinny was 
a pretty fair cook.” ^ 

^ ” So I did,” said Aunt Chloe; ” 1 may say dat. Good, plain, 
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common cookin’ Jinny’ll do; make a good pone o’ bread, bile her 
taters far; her corn-cakes isn’t extra, not extra now. Jinny’s corn- 
cakes isn’t, but then they’s far; but, lor! come to de higher branches, 
ai\d whatvran she do? Why, she makes pies, sartin she does ; but what 
kinder crust? Can she make your real flecky paste, as melts in your 
mopth, ai^d lies all up like a puff? Now, I went over thar when Miss 
Mary was gwine to be married, and Jinny she jest showed me de 
weddin’ pies. Jinny and I is good friends, ye kno\^. 1 never said 
nothin’; but go long, Mas’r George! V/hy, I shouldn’t sleep a wink 
for a week if I had a batch of pies like dem ar. Why dey wan’t no 
count ’t all.” ^ 

I suppose Jinny thought they were ever so nice,” said George. 

“ Thought so ! didn’t she? Thar she was, showin ’em, as inupcent: 
ye see, it’s jest here, Jinny dont know. Lor, the family ain’t nothing! 
She can’t be specled to know! ’Tain’t no fault of hern. Ah, Mas’r 
George, you doesn’t know half your privileges in yer family and 
bringin’ up! ” Here Aunt Chloe sighed, and rolled up her eyes with 
emotion. 

I’m sure. Aunt Chloe, I understand all my pie and pudding 
privileges,” said George. “ Ask Tom Lincoln if I don’t crow over 
him, every time 1 meet him.” 

Aunt Chloe sat back in her chair, and indulgedjn a hearty guffaw 
of laughter at this witticism of young Mcjs’r’s, laughing till the tears 
rolled down ’ her black, shining cheeks, and varying the exercise 
with playfully slapping and poking Mas’r Georgey, and telling him 
to go ’way, and that he was a case, that he was fit to kill her, and that 
he sartin would kill her, one of these days; and, between each of 
these sanguinary predictions, going off into a laugh, each Iong( r 
and stronger than tfie other, till George'really began to think that he 
was a very dangerously witty fellow, and that it became him to be 
carefvj how he talked ” as funny as he could.” 

” And so ye telled Tom, did ye? Oh, Lor! what young ’uns jvill 
be up ter! Ye crowed over Tom? Oh, Lor! Mas’r George, if ye 
wouldn’t make a hornbug laugh!” 

” Yes,” said George, ” I says to him, ‘ Tom, you ought to see 
some of Aunt Chloe’s pies; they’re the right sort,’ says 1.” 

” Pity, now, Tom couldn’t.” said A^nt Chloe, on whose hpnevol?nt^ 
heart the idea of Tom’s benighted condition seemed to make a 
strong impression. ” Ye oughter jest ask him here to dinner, some 
o* these times, Mas’r George,” she added; “ it would look quite 
pretty of ye. Ye know, Mas’r George, ye oughtenter feel ’iwtve 
nobody, on ’count yer privileges, ’cause all our pjivileges • is gi’n 
to us ; we ought al’pys to ’member that,” said Aunt Chloe, looking 
quite serious. 
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“ Well, I mean to ask Tom here, some day next week,” said 
George; ” and you do your prettiest. Aunt Chloe, and wef’ll make him 
stare. Won’t we make him eat so he won’t get over it for a fort- 
night? ” * 

“Yes, yes, — sartin,” said Aunt Chloe, delighted; “you’ll see. 
Lor ! to think of some of our dinners ! Yer mind dat ar grea^ chicken- 
pie I made when we guv de dinner to General Kifox? I and missis, 
we come pretty near quarrelling about dat ar crust. What does get 
into ladies sometimes, I don’t know; but, sometimes, when a body 
has de heaviest kind o’ ’sponsibility on ’em, as ye may say, and is 
all kinder ‘ serh* anu taken up, dcy takes dat ar time to be bangin’ 
round and kinder interferin’! Now, missis, she wanted me to do dis 
\vay, Tind she wanted me to do dat way; and, finally, I got kinder 
sarcy, and says I, ‘ Now, missis, do jist look at dern beautiful white 
hands o’ yourn, with long fingers, and all sparkling with rings, like 
my white lilies when de dew’s on ’em; and look at my great black 
stumpin’ hands. Now don’t ye think that de Lord must have meant 
me to make de pie-crust, and you to stay in de parlour? ’ Dar! I 
was jist so sarcy, Mas’r George.’’ 

“ And w'hat did mother say? ’’ said George. 

“ Say? why, she kinder larfed in her eyes — dem great handsome 
eyes o’ hern; and says she, ‘ Well, Aunt Chloe, I think you are about 
in the right on’t,’ says she; and she went off in de parlour. She 
oughter cracked me over de head for bein’ so sarcy; but dar’s whar’t 
is, I can’t do nothin’ with ladies in de kitchen! ’’ 

“ Well, you made out well with that dinner; I remember every- 
body said so,’’ said George. 

“ Didn’t I? And wan t I behind de dinin’-room door dat bery 
day? and didn’t I see de Girieral pass his plate three times for some 
more dat berry pic? — and says he, ‘ You must have an uncommon 
cook, Mrs. Shelby.’ Lor! 1 was fit to split myself. 

V And de Gineral, he knows what cookin’ is,’’ said Aunt Chloe, 
drawirkg- herself up with an air. “ Bery nice man de Gineral ! He 
comes of one of the bery fustest families in Old Virginny! He 
knows what’s what, now, as well as I do — de Gineral. Ye see, 
there’s pints in all pics, Mas’r George; but ’tain’t everybody knows 
what they is, or orter be.* But the Gineral, he knows; 1 knew by 
his ’marks he made. Yes, he knows what de pints is! ’* 

By this time Master George had arrived at that pass to which 
even a boy can come (under uncommon circumstances), when he 
rehlly could not eat another morsel, and therefore he was at leisure 
to notice the pile of woolly heads and glistening eyes which were 
regarding their operations hungrily from the opposite corner. 

“ Here, you Mose, Pete,’’ he said, breaking off liberal bits and 
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throwing it at them ; “ you want some, don’t you? Come, Aunt 
Chloe, baketthem some cakes.” 

And George and Tom moved to a comfortable seat in the chimney- 
corner, while Aunt Chloe, after baking a goodly pile of cakes, 
took her baby on her lap, and began alternately filling its mouth 
and her <jwn, and distributing to Mose and Pete, who seemed rather 
to prefer eating fheirs as they rolled about on the floor under the 
table tickling each other, and occasionally pulling the baby’s toes. 

” Oh, go long, will ye? ” said the mother, giving now and then 
a kick, in a kind of general way, under the table, when the movement 
became too obstreperous. ” Can’t ye be decent vfhen white folks 
comes to see ye? Stop dat ar, now, will ye? Better mind yerselves, 
or ril take ye down a button-hole lower, when Mas’r George i^ 
gone ! ” 

What meaning was couched under this terrible threat it is 
difficult to say; but certain it is that its awful indistinctness seemed 
to produce very little impression on the young sinners addressed. 

” La, now,” said Uncle Tom, ” they are so full of tickle all the 
while, they can’t behave theirselves.” 

Here the boys emerged from under the table, and, with hands 
and faces well plastered with molasses, began a vigorous kissing 
of the baby. • ^ 

” Get along wid ycl” said the mother^ pushing away their woolly 
heads. ” Y^’ll all stick together and never get clar, if ye do dat 
fashion. Go along to de spring and wash yerselves!” she said, 
seconding her exhortations by a slap, which resounded very formidably, 
but which seemed only to knock out so much more laugh from the 
young ones, as they tumbled precipitately over each other out of 
doors, where they fairly screamed with'merriment. 

” Did ye ever see such aggravating young ’uns? ” said Aunt 
Chlo^ raljier complacently, as, producing an old towel, kept for 
such emergencies, she poured a little water out of the cracked tea-^ot 
on it, and began rubbing off the molasses from the baby’s Uce and 
hands; and having polished her till she shone, she set her down in 
Tom’s lap, while she busied herself in clearing away supper. The 
baby employed the intervals in pulling Tom’s nose, scratching his 
face, and burying her fat hands in hrs woolly hair, which Bst. 
operation seemed to afford her special content. 

” Ain’t she a peart young ’un? ” said Tom, holding her from 
him to take a full-length view; then, getting up, he set her on his 
broad shoulder and began capering and dancing with her, wMle 
Mas’r George snapped at her with his pockct-hapdkerchief, and 
Mose and Pete, now returning again, roared after her like Lears, 
till Aunt Chloe declared that they ” fairly took her head off ” with 
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their noise. As, according to her own statement, this surgical 
operation was a matter of daily occurrence in the cabin, tbe declaration 
no whit abated the merriment, till every one had roared and tumbled 
and danced themselves down to a state of composure. / 

“ Well, now, I hopes you’re done,** said Aunt Chloe, who had 
been busy in pulling out a rude box of a trundle bed; */md now, 
you Mose and you Pete, get into thar, for we’s 'goin* to have the 
meetin’.” 

“ Oh, mother, we don’t wanter. We wants to sit up to meetin*. 
Meetin’s is so cuns. We likes ’em.” 

“ La, Aunt Ghloe,‘ shove it under, and let *em sit up,** said Mas’r 
George, decisively, giving a push to the rude machine. 

Aupt Chloe, having thus saved appearances, seemed highly 
delighted to p^ush the thing under, saying as she did so, “ Well, 
mebbe ’twill do ’em some good.” 

The house now resolved itself into a committee of the whole, to 
consider the accommodations and arrangements for the meeting. 

” What we’s to do for cheers now, I declar 1 don’t know,” said 
Aunt Chloe. As the meeting had been held at Uncle Tom’s 
weekly for an inflefinitc length of time without any more ” cheers,” 
there seemed some encouragement to hope that a way would be 
discovered at present. « 

” Old Uncle Peter sung both de legs out of dat oldest cheer last 
week,” suggested Mose. 

” You go long! I’ll boun’ you pulled ’em out; some of your 
shines,” said Aunt Chloe. 

” Well, it’ll stand, if it only keep^s jam up agin de wall! ” said 
Mose. 

” Den Uncle Peter mustn’t sit in it, ’cause he^al’ays hitches when 
he gets a-singing. He hitched pretty nigh across de room t’other 
night,” said Pete. 

“Good Lor! get him in it, then,” said Mose, “and den he’d 
begin ’^Come, saints and sinners, hear me tell,’ and den down he’d 
go! ” and Mose imitated precisely the nasal tones of the old man, 
tumbling on the floor to illustrate the supposed catastrophe. 

“Come, now, be decent, can’t ye?” said Aunt Chloe; “ain’t 
yfr ’shaiTied? ” 

Mas’r George, however, joined the offender in the laugh and 
declared decidedly that Mose was a “ buster,” So the maternal 
admonition seemed rather to fail of effect. 

*»“ Well, ole man,” said Aunt Chloe, “ you’ll have to tote in them 
ar bar’Js.” 

“• Mother’s bar’ls is like dat ar widder’s Mas’r^George was reading. 
*bout in de good book, — dey never fails,” said Mose aside to Pete. 
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Tm sure one on ’em caved in last week,’* said Pete, “and let 
’em all downpin de middle of de singin*; dat ar was failin’, warn’t it? ’’ 
'%During this aside between Mose and Pete, two empty casks has 
b^en rolfed into the cabin, and being secured from rolling by stones 
on each side, boards were laid across them, which arrangement, 
together «vith the turning down of certain tubs and pails, and the 
disposing of the ri?:kety chairs, at last completed the preparation. 

“ Mas’r George is such a beautiful reader, now, I know he’ll 
stay to read for us,’’ said. Aunt Chloe; “ ’pears like t’will be so 
much more interestin’," 

George very readily consented, for your boy is always ready for 
anything that makes him of importance. 

I he room was soon filled with a motley assemblage, frefn tho 
old grey-headed patriarch of eighty, to the young girl and lad of 
fifteen. A little harmless gossip ensued on various themes, such 
as where old Aunt Sally got her new red hcadkerchief, and how 
“ Missis was a’going to give Lizzy that spotted muslin gown, when 
she’d got her new berage made up; ’’ and how Mas’r Shelby was 
thinking of buying a new sorrel colt, that was goin’ to prove an addition 
to the glories of the place. A few of the worshippers belonged to 
families hard by, who had got permission to attend, and who brought 
in various choice scraps^)! information about the payings and doings 
at the house and on the* place, which circijated as freely as the same 
sort of small change docs in higher circles. 

After awhile the singing commenced, to the evident delight of 
all present. Not even all the disadvantages of nasal intonation 
could prevent the effect of the naturally fine voices, in airs at once 
wild and spirited, ^he words were sometimes the well-known and 
common hymns sung in the churches about, and sometimes of a 
wilder, more indefinite character, picked up at camp meetings. 

1 hew chorus of one of them, which ran as follows, was sung with 
great energy and unction: — 

“ Die on the field of battle. 

Die on the field of battle. 

Glory in my soul." 

Another special favourite had oft repeated the words, 

“ Oh. r m going to glory, — won’t you come along with me? 

Don’t you see the angels beck’ning, and a-calling me away? 

Don’t you see the golden city and the everlasting day? ** 

There were others, which made incessant mention of “ Jordan’s 
banks, * and “ Canaan’s fields,** and the “ New Jerusalem **; fof 
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the negro mind, impassioned and Imaginative, always attaches Itself 
to hymns and expressions of a vivid and pictorial natfire; and as 
they sang, some laughed and some cried, and some clapped hands, 
or shook hands rejoicingly with each other, as if they had fairly 
gained the other side of the river. 

Various exhortations or relations of experience follov«cd, and 
intermingled with the singing. One old grey-headed woman, long 
past work, but much revered as a sort of chronicle of the past, rose, 
and, leaning on her staff, said: 

“Well, chiTen! Well, Tm mighty glad to hear ye all and see 
ye all once mor^', ’cause I don’t know when I’ll be gone to glory; 
but I’ve done got ready, chil’cn; ’pears like I’d got my little bundle 
all tied'’ up, and my bonnet on, jest a-waiting for the stage to come 
along and take me home; sometimes, in the night, 1 think I hear the 
wheels a-ratthn’, and I’m lookin’ out all the time; now, you jest 
be ready too, for I tell ye all, chil’en,*’ she said, striking her staff 
hard on the floor, “ dat ar glory is a mighty thing! It’s a mighty 
thing, chil’cR, — you donno nothing about it, — it’s iDonderful; ’* and 
the old creature sat down with streaming tears, as wholly overcome, 
while the whole circle struck up, 

“ 0 Canaan, bright Canaan, 

I’m bound for the land of Canaan.’* 

Mas’r George, by request, read the last chapters of Revelation, 
often interrupted by such exclamations as, “ 1 he salves now! *’ 
“Only hear that!’* “Jest think on’t! “ “Is all that a-comin' 
sure enough? 

George, who was a bright boy, and well trained in religious things 
by his mother, finding himself an object of general admiration, 
threw in expositions of his own from time to time, with a commend- 
abL seriousness and gravity, for which he was admired by the young 
and bleiJsed by the old; and it was agreed on all hands that “a 
minister couldn’t lay it off better than he did;’’ that “ ’twas reely 
’mazin’ ! ’* 

Uncle Tom was a sort of patriarch in religious matters in the 
^ ncighbotf/hood. Having naturally an organization in which the 
morale was strongly predominant, together with a greater breadth 
and cultivation of mind than obtained among his companions, he 
was looked up to with great respect, as a sort of minister among 
them ; and the simple, hearty, sincere style of his exhortations might 
have .edified e^en better educated persons. But it was in prayer 
that he especially excelled. Nothing could exceed the touching 
. simplicity, the child-likc earnestness, of his prayer, enriched with 
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the language of Scripture, which seemed so entirely to have wrought 
Itself into his being, as to have become a part of himself, and to drop 
from his lips unconsciously; in the language of a pious old negro, 
he “ praytd right up.** And so much did his prayer always work 
on*the devotional feelings of his audiences, that there seemed often 
a danger jfiat it would be lost altogether in the abundance of the 
responses which brt)ke out everywhere around him. 

While this scene was passing in the cabin of the man, one quite 
otherwise passed in the halls of the master. 

The trader and Mr. Shelby were seated togei4ier*ifi the drawing- 
room aforenamed, at a table covered with papers and writing utensils. 

Mr. Shelby was busy in counting some bundles of bills, V|bich, ^ 
as they were counted, he pushed over to the trader, who counted 
them likewise. 

“ All fair,** said the trader; “ and now for signing these yer.” 

Mr. Shelby hastily drew the bills of sale towards him, and signed 
them, like a man that hurries over some disagreeable business, 
and then pushed them over with the money. Haley produced, 
from a well-worn valise, a parchment, which, after looking over it 
a moment, he handed to Mr. Shelby, who took it with a gesture 
of suppressed eagerness.* ^ 

“ Wal, now, the thing*s donel ** said the trader, getting up. 

“ It*s doriel^* said Mr. Shelby, in a musing tone; and, fetching a 
long breath, he repeated, “ It's donel " 

“ Ycr don’t seem to feel much pleased with it, ’pears to me,” 
said the trader. 

“ Haley,” said Mr. Shelby, ” I hope you’ll remember that you 
promised, on your honour, you wouldn’t'sell Tom, without knowing 
what sort of hands he’s going into.” 

” Wl^y, ypu’ve just done it, sir,” said the trader. 

” Circumstances, you well know, obliged me,” said Shelby 
haughtily. ^ 

” Wal, you know, they may ’blige me, too,” said the trader. 

” Howsomever, I’ll do the very best I can in gettin’ Tom a good 
berth; as to my treatin’ on him bad, you needn’t be a grain afeard. 
If there’s anything that I thank the Lord* for, it is that I’m nevdt 
noways cruel.” 

After the expositions which the trader had previously given of 
his humane principles, Mr. Shelly did not feel particularly reassured 
by these declarations; but, as they were the best comfort the case 
admitted of, he allowed the trader to depart in silenejp, and betook 
himself to a solitary cigar 
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CHAPTER V 

c 

SHOWING THE FEELINGS OF LIVING PROPERTY ON 
• CHANGING OWNERS 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby had retired to their apartment for the 
night. He Icwnging in a large easy chair, looking over some 
letters that had come in the afternoon mail, and she was standing 
befotp her mirror, brushing out the complicated braids and curls 
in which Eliza had arranged her hair; for, noticing her pale cheeks 
and haggard eyes, she had excused her attendance that night, and 
ordered her to bed. The employment, naturally enough, suggested 
her conversation with the girl in the morning; and, turning to her 
husband, she said, carelessly, — 

“ By-the-byc, Arthur, who was that low-bred fellow that you 
lugged in to our dinner-table to-day? ** 

“ Haley is his name,*’ said Shelby, turning himself rather uneasily 
in his chair, and continuing with his eyes fired on a letter. 

“ Haley! Who is he, and what may be his business here, pray? ” 

“ Well, he’s a man that I transacted some business with, last 
time 1 was at Natchez, ” said Mr. Shelby. 

“ And he presumed on it to make himself quite at home, and 
call and dine here, eh? ’* 

Why, I invited him; I had some accounts with him,” said Shelby. 

Is he a negro trader?*” said Mrs. Shelby, noticing a certain 
embarrassment in her husband’s manner. 

” Why, my dear, what put that into your head? ” said , Shelby, 
looking up. 

” I^othing; only Eliza came in here, after dinner, in a great worry, 
crying and taking on, and said you were talking with a trader, and 
that she had heard him make an offer for her boy — the ridiculous 
little goose! ” 

• ” Sh^ did, hey? ” said Mr. Shelby, returning to his paper, which 
he seemed for a few minutes quite intent upon, not perceiving that 
he was holding it bottom upwards. ” It will have to come out,** 
said he, mentally; “ as well now a| ever.’* 

• ” I told Eliza,” said Mrs. Shelby, as she continued brushing her 
hair, ” that she was a little fool for her pains, and that you never 
had ‘anything \o do with that sort of persons. Of course, I knew you 

» never meant to sell any of our people, — ^least of all, to such a fellow.” 
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“ Well, Emily,** said her husband, “ so I have always felt and said ; 
but the fact is, that my business lies so that I cannot get on without. 
I shall have to sell some of my hands.** 

“ To ‘that creature? Impossible! Mr. Shelby, you cannot be 
serious.” 

Tm^orry to say that I am,** said Mr. Shelby. “ Tve agreed to 
sell Tom.’* • 

“What! our Tom? — that good, faithful creafure — been your 
faithful servant from a boy! Oh, Mr. Shelby! And you have 
promised him his freedom, too; you and I have spoken to him a 
hundred times of it. Well, I can believe anything ttow; I can believe 
now that you could sell little Harry, poor Eliza’s only child! ** said 
Mrs. Shelby, in a tone between grief and indignation. « , 

“ Well, since vou must know all, it is so. 1 have agreed to sell Tom 
and Harry both; and I don’t know why I am to be rated, as if I were 
a monster for doing what every one does every day.” 

“ But why, of all others, choose these? *’ said Mrs. Shelby. “ Why 
sell them, of all on the place, if you must sell at all? ” 

“ Because they will bring the highest sum of any, — that’s why. 

I could choose another, if you say so. The fellow made me a high 
bid on Eliza, if that would suit you any better,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“The wretch!” said Mrs. Shelby, vehemently. 

“ Well, 1 didn’t listen to it a moment; out of regard to your feelings, 

1 wouldn’t ;*so give me some credit.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Shelby, recollecting herself, “ forgive me. 

1 have been hasty, I was surprised, and entirely unprepared for this; 
but surely you will allow me to intercede for these poor creatures, 
Tom is a noble-hearted, faithful fellow, if he is black. I do believe 
Mr. Shelby, that ft he were put to it', he would lay down his life 
for you.” 

“ L know it; I daresay. But what’s the use of all this? I can’t 
help myself.” • 

“ Why not make a pecuniary sacrifice? I’m willing to Jiear my 
part of the inconvenience. Oh, Mr. Shelby, I have tried — tried 
most faithfully, as a Christian woman should — to do my duty to 
these poor, simple, dependent creatures. I have cared for them, 
instructed them, watched over them, and known all their little caYe^ 
and joys for years; and how can Ijever hold up my head again among 
them if, for the sake of a little paltry gain, we sell such a faithful, 
excellent, confiding creature a^ poor Tom, and tear from him in a 
moment all we have taught him to love and value? I have taught 
them the duties of the family, of parent ai}d child, i^d husband and 
wife ; and how can I bear to have this open acknowledgment that we 
care for no tie, no duty, no relation, however sacred, compared with . 
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money? I have talked with Eliza about her boy — her duty to him as 
a Christian mother, to watch over him, pray for him, and bring him 
up in a Christian way; and now what can I say if you tear him away 
and sell him, soul and body, to a profane, unprincipled mun, just 
to save a little inoney? I have told her that one soul is worth more 
than all the money in the world; and how will she believe ipe when 
she sees us turn round and sell her child — sell him, pt^rhaps, to certain 
ruin of body and soul? ** 

“ Tm sorry you feel so about it, Emily, indeed I am,** said Mr, 
Shelby; ** and I respect your feelings, too, though I don’t pretend 
to share them to ihefr full extent. But I tell you now, solemnly, 
it’s of no use. I can’t help myself. I didn't mean to tell you this, 
Emily, ^ut, in plain words, there is no choice between selling these 
two and selling everything. Either they must go, or all must. Haley 
has come into possession of a mortgage which, if I don’t clear off 
with him directly, will take everything before it. I’ve raked and 
scraped and borrowed, and all but begged; and the price of these two 
was needed to make up the balance, and I had to give them up. 
Haley fancied the child. He agreed to settle the matter that way 
and no other. I was in his power, and had to do it. If you feel so 
to have them sold, would it be any better to have all sold? ” 

Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken. Finally, turning to her 
toilet, she rested her face in her hands, and gave a sort of groan. 

“ This is God’s curse on slavery, a bitter, bitter, most accursed 
thing, a curse to the master and a curse to the slave 1 I was a fool 
to think I could make anything good out of such a deadly evil. It is 
a sin to hold a slave under laws like ours. I always felt it was. I 
always thought so when I was a girl. I thought so still more after 
I joined the church; but I thought I could gild i*t over. I thought, 
by kindness and care and instruction, I could make the condition 
of mine better than freedom, fool that I was! ” . , 

“,Why, wife, you are getting to be an abolitionist, quite.’* 

“ Abejitionist! If they knew all I know about slavery they might 
talk! We don’t need them to tell us. You know I never thought 
that slavery was right — never felt willing to own slaves.” 

” Well, therein you differ from many wise and pious men,” said 
Shelby. ” You remember Mr. B.’s sermon the other Sunday? ” 

” I don’t want to hear such sermons, I never wish to hear Mr. B. 
in our church again. Ministers can’t help the evil, perhaps — can’t 
cure it, any more than we can — but de/end it 1 It always went against 
my common sense. And I think you didn’t think much of that 
sermon,* either.*^* 

” Well,” said Shelby, ‘ I must say these ministers sometimes 
carry matters further than we poor sinners would exactly dare to do. 
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We men of the world must wink pretty hard at various things, and 
get used to a* deal that isn’t the exact thing. But we don’t quite 
fancy, when women and ministers come out broad and square, and 
c:o beyond us in matters of either modesty or morals, that’s a fact. 
But now, my dear, I trust you see the necessity of the thing, and you 
see that I have done the very best that circumstances would allow.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!* said Mrs. Shelby, hurriedly and abstractedly 
lingering her gold watch. ” I haven’t any jewelry of any amount,” 
she added, thoughtfully; ” but would not this watch do something? 
— it was an expensive one, when it was bought. If I could only at 
least save Eliza’s child, 1 would sacrifice anything T*have.” 

” I’m sorry, very sorry, Emily,” said Mr. Shelby, “ I’m sorry this 
t<ikcs hold of you so; but it will do no good. The fact is, Emil^, the 
thing’s done; the lulls of sale are already signed and in Haley’s 
hands; and you must be thankful it is no worse. That man has had 
it in his power to ruin us all, and now he is fairly off. If you knew 
tlie man as I do, you’d think that we had had a narrow escape.” 

Is he so hard, then? ” 

” Why, not a cruel man exactly, but a man of leather, a man alive 
to nothing but trade and profit, cool and unhesitating, and unrelenting 
as death and the grave. He’d sell his own mother at a good pe/- 
centage, not wishing the bid woman any harm, either.” 

” And this .wretch owns that good, faithful l orn, and Eliza’s 
child! ” 

” Well, my dear, the fact is that this goes rather hard with me: 
it’s a thing 1 hate to think of. Haley wants to drive matters, and 
lake possession to-morrow. I’m going to get out my horse bright 
and early and be of^ I can’t see Tom,^that’s a fact; and you had 
better arrange a drive somewhere, and carry Eliza off. Let the thing 
be done when she is out of sight.” 

” No- no,” said Mrs. Shelby; ” I’ll be in no sense accomplice or 
help in this cruel business. I’ll go and see poor old Tom, God he^p 
him, in his distress! They shall see, at any rate, that their mistress 
can feel for and with them. As to Eliza, I dare not think about it. 
The Lord forgive us! What have we done that this cruel necessity 
should come on us? ” 

There was one listener to this conversation whom Mr. aftd Mrs. 
Shelby little suspected. • 

Communicating with their apartment was a large closet, opening 
by a door into the outer passagef When Mrs. Shelby had dismissed 
Eliza for the night, her feverish and excited mind had suggested th? 
idea of this closet; and she had hidden herself there, cand, with her 
*ear pressed close against the crack of the door, had lost not a word of 
the conversation. 
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When the voices died into siIcmicc, slic rose and crept stealthily 
away. Pale, shivering, with rigid features and compre'ssed lips, she 
lof/kcd an entirely altered being from the soft and timid creature she 
had been hitherto. She moved cautiously along the cntr>% paused 
one moment at her mistress's door, and raised her hands in mute 
appeal to Heaven, and then turned and glided into her Oivn room. 
It was a quiet, neat apartment, on the same floor with her mistress’s. 
There was the pleasant sunny w'lndow where she had often s.it 
singing at her sewing; there a little case of books, and various liLlle 
fancy articles, ranged by them, the gifts of Christmas holidays; 
theie w^ds her *sirnific waidrobe in the closet and in the drawers. 
Here was, in short, her home; and, on the whole, a happy one it 
had k>cen to her. But there, on the bed, lay her slumbering bov, 
his long curls falling negligently around his unconscious face, his 
rosy mouth half open, ins little fat hands thrown out over the be i- 
clothcs, and a smile sjiread like a sunbeam over his whole face. 

“ Poor boy! poor lellow! ” said Eliza; "they have sold you, but 
your mother will save you yet! ’* 

No tear dropped over that pillow: in such straits as these the heart 
has no tears to give, it drops only blood, bleeding itself away in 
silence. She took a piece of paper and a pencil, and wrote hastily, — 

‘ Oh, missis! missis! don’t think rnt ungrateful, don’t think 
hard of me, any way. I heard all you and master said to-night. 
1 am going to try to save my boy: you will not blame me! God bless 
and reward you for all your kindness! ” 

Hastily folding and directing this, she went to a drawer and made 
up a little package of clothing for her boy, which she tied with a 
handkerchief firmly round her waist; and so ^fond is a mother’s 
remembrance that, even in the terrors of that hour, she did not forget 
to put in the little package one or two of his favourite toys, reserving 
a gaily-painted parrot to amuse him when she should be called on to 
awaken him. It was some trouble to arouse the little sleeper; but 
after seme effort he sat up, and was playing with his bird while his 
mother was putting on her bonnet and shawl. 

Where are you going, mother? ” said he, as she drew near the 
bed with his little coat and cap. 

^ His mother drew near, and looked so earnestly into his eyes that 
he at once divined that something unusual was the matter. 

“ Hush, Harry,” she said; ” mustn’t speak loud or they will hear us. 
A wicked man was coming to take little Harry away from his mother, 
iflid carry him ’way off in the dark; but mother won’t let him; she’s 
going, to put qn her littlp boy’s cap and coat and run off with him, 
so *tne ugly man can’t catch him.” 

• Saying these words, she had tied and buttoned on the child’s 
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simple outfit, and, taking him in her arms, she whispered to him 
to be very still; and, opening a door in her room which led into the 
outer verandah, she glided noiselessly out. 

^It was* a sparkling, frosty, starlight night, and the mother wrapped 
the shawl round the child, as, perfectly quiet with vague terror, he 
clung roi^nd her neck. 

Old Bruno, a j^reat Newfoundland, who slept at the end of the 
porch, rose, with a low growl, as she came near. She gently spoke 
his name, and the animal, an old pet and playmate of hers, instantly, 
wagging his tail, prepared to follow her, though apparently revolving 
much, in his simple dog’s head, what such aif indiscreet midnight 
promenade might mean. Some dim ideas of imprudence or impro- 
priety in the measure seemed to embarrass him considerably ^ for l^e 
often stopped, as Lliza glided forward, and looked wistfully, first at 
her and then at the house, and then, as if reassured by reflection, he 
pattered along after her again. A few minutes brought them to the 
window of Uncle Tom’s cottage, and Eliza, stopping, tapped lightly 
on the window- pianc. 

The prayer meeting at Uncle Tom’s had, in the ardour of hymn- 
singing, been protracted to a very late hour; and, as Uncle Tom had 
indulged himself in a few lengthy solos afterwards, the consequence 
was, that, although it was now between twelve jnd one o’clock, he 
and his worthy helprgeet were not yet asleep. 

“Good Cord! what’s that?’’ said Aunt Chloc, starting up and 
hastily drawing the curtain. “ My sakes alive, if it ain’t Lizzy! Get 
on your clotlies, old man, quick! There’s old Bruno, too, a-pawin* 
round. What on airlhl I’m gwine to open the door.’’ 

And suiting the action to the word, the door flew open, and the 
light of the tallow candle, which Toiti had hastily lighted, fell on 
the haggard face and dark wild eyes of the fugitive. 

“ Lord.lflcss you! I’m skeered to look at ye, Lizzy! Are ye tuck 
sick, or what’s come over ye? ” • 

“ I’m running away. Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe, carrying off my 
child. Master sold him! ” 

“ Sold him! ’’ echoed both, lifting up their hands in dismay. 

“ Yes, sold him,’’ said Eliza, firmly. “ 1 crept into the closet by 
mistress’s door to-night, and I heard m&ster tell missis tl^t he ha4 
sold my Harry, and you, Uncle^Tom, both, to a trader; and that 
he was going off this morning on his horse, and that the man was 
to take possession to-day.’ ^ 

Tom had stood, during this speech, with his hands raised and Uis 
eyes dilated, like a man in a dream. Slowly and gradually, as its 
meaning came over him, he collapsed, rather than seated fiimself, 
on his old chair, and sunk his head down upon his knees. 
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“The good Lord have pity on us!” said Aunt Chloe. “Oh, 
it doesn’t seem as if it was true! What has he done, that mas’r should 
sell him? ” 

“ He hasn’t done anything, it isn’t for that. Master don’t w§nt 
to sell; and missis, she’s always good. I heard her plead and beg for 
us; but he told her *twas no use; that he was in this man’s debt, 
and that this man had got the power over him ; a/id that if he didn’t 
pay him off cle'dr, it would end in his having to sell the place, and 
all the people, and move off. Yes, I heard him say there was no 
choice between selling these two and selling all, the man was driving 
him so hard. Master said he was sorry; but oh, missis, you ought to 
have heard her talk! If she ain’t a Christian and an angel, there 
/leveivwas one. I’m a wicked girl to leave her so; but, then, 1 can’t 
help it. She said, herself, one soul was worth more than the world ; 
and this boy has a soul, and if I let him be carried off, who knows 
what’ll become of it? It must be right; but if it ain’t right, the Lord 
forgive me, for 1 can’t help doing it! ” 

“Well, old man!’’ said Aunt Chloe, “why don’t you go too? 
Will you wait to be toted down river, where lliey kill niggers with 
hard work and starving? I’d a heap rather die than go there any 
davl There’s time for ye: be off with Lizzy, you’ve got a pass to come 
ana go any time. ,Come, bustle up; and I’ll get your things together.’’ 

Tom slowly raised his head, and looked aorrowfully but quietly 
around, and said, 

“ No, no, I ain’t going. Let Eliza go, it’s her right! I wouldn’t 
be the one to say no; ’tain’t in natur for her to stay; but 1 heard what 
she said. If I must be sold or all the people on the place, and every- 
thing go to raclc, why, let me be sold. I s’pose^l can b’ar it as well 
as any on ’em,’’ he added, while something like a sob and a sigh shook 
his broad rough chest convulsively. “ Mas’r always found me on 
the spot, he always will. I never have broke trust, nor used my 
peWs no ways contrary to my word, and I never will. It’s better 
for m& alone to go, than to break up the place and sell all. Mas’r 
ain’t to blame, Chloe, and he’ll take care of you and the poor ’* 

Here he turned to the rough trundle bed full of little woolly 
heads, and broke fairly down. He leaned over the back of the 
. chair, aitd covered his face with his large hands. Sobs, heavy, 
hoarse, and loud, shook the chair, and great tears fell through his 
fingers on the floor; just such tears, sir, as you dropped into the 
coffin where lay your first-born son; such tears, woman, as you 
sfied when you heard the cries of your dying babe. For, sir, he 
was a. man, ar^d you are but another man. And, woman, though 
dressed in silk and jewels, you are but a woman, and in life’s great 
traits and mighty griefs, ye feel but one sorrow I 
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“ And now/’ said Eliza, as she stood in the door, ” I saw my 
husband oAly this afternoon, and I little knew then what was to 
come. They have pushed him to the very last standing-place, 
gnd he* told me to-day that he was going to run away. Do try, 
if you can, to get word to him. Tell him how 1 went, and why 1 
went; and tell him I’m going to try and find Canada. You must 
give my love to'him, and tell him, if I never see him again,” she 
turned away, and stood with her back to them foir a moment, and 
then added, in a husky yoice, ” tell him to be as good as he can, 
and try and meet me in the kingdom of heaven. CaliftBruno in 
there,” she added. “ Shut the door on hhrl^TDoor beast! He 
mustn’t go with me! ” 

A few last words and tears, a few simple adieus and blessings, 
and, clasping her wondering and affrighted child in her arms, she 
glided noiselessly away. 


CHAPTER VI 

DISCOVERY 

• 

Mr. and Mrs, Shelby, after their protracted discussion of the 
night before, did not readily sink to repose, and, in consequence, 
slept somewhat later than usual the ensuing morning. 

I wonder what keeps Eliza,” said Mrs. Shelby, after giving 
her bell repeated pulls, to no purpose. 

Mr. Shelby w^ standing before his dressing-glass, sharpening 
his razor; and just then the door opened, and a coloured boy entered 
with his shaving-water. 

” Andy,” said his mistress, ” step to Eliza’s door, and tell her 
I have rung for her three times. Poor thing! ” she added to herself, 
with a sigh. • 

Andy soon returned, with eyes very wide in astonishment. ” Lor, 
missis! Lizzy’s drawers is all open, and her things all lying every 
which way; and I believe she’s just done dared out.” 

The truth flashed upon Mr. Shelby and his wife at» the sam« 
moment. He exclaimed, ^ 

” Then she suspected it, and she’s off! ” 

“The Lord be thanked! ” .said Mrs. Shelby; “ I trust she is.” 

“ Wife, you talk like a fool ! Really, it will be something pretty 
awkward for me, if she is. Haley saw th|it I hesitated about selling 
this child, and he’ll think I connived at it, to get him out of the 
way. It touches my honour! ” and Mr. Shelby left the room hastily. 
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There was great running and ejaculating, and opening and 
shutting of doors, and appearance of faces in all shades of colour 
in different places, for about a quarter of an hour. One person 
only, who might have shed some light on the matter, was^entirely 
silent, and that was the head cook. Aunt Chloe. Silently, and with 
a heavy cloud settled down over her once joyous face, she p»’oceedcd 
making out her breakfast biscuits, as if she heard and saw nothing 
of the excitemeiit around her. 

Very soon about a dozen young imps were roosting, like so many 
crows, on the verandah railings, each one determined to be the 
first one to apprio^J che strange masV of his ill luck. 

“ He’ll be rael mad, I’ll be bound,” said Andy. 

Wont he swar! ” said little black Jake. 

” Yes, for he does swar,” said woolly-headed Mandy. I hearn 
him yesterday, at dinner. 1 hearn all about it then, ’cause I got 
into the closet where misses keeps the great jugs, and I hearn every 
word.” And Mandy. who had never in her life thought ol the 
meaning of a word she had heard more than a black cat, now took 
airs of superior wisdom, and strutted about, forgetting to state that, 
though actually coiled up among the jugs at the time specified, she 
had been fast asleep all the time. 

When at last Haley appeared, booted and ,>purred, he was saluted 
with the bad tidings on every hand. Fh^ young imps on the 
verandah were not disappointed in their hope of hearing him ” swar,” 
which he did with a fluency and fervency which delighted them all 
amazingly, as they ducked and dodged hither and thither, to be out 
of the reach of his riding-whip; and all wh )oping off together, they 
tumbled, in a pile of immeasurable giggle, on the withered turf 
under the verandah, where they kicked up their heels and shoutt d 
to their full satisfaction. 

If I had the little devils! ” muttered Haley between, his .^eeth. 

” But you haven’t got ’em, though! ” said Andy, with a triumphant 
flourish, and making a string of indescribable mouths at the un- 
fortunate trader’s back, when he was fairly beyond hearing. 

1 say now, Shelby, this yer’s a most extro’rnary business! ” 
said Haley, as he abruptly entered the parlour. ” It seems that 
igdi’s off, with her young ’un.” 

” Mr. Haley, Mrs. Shelby is present,” said Mr. Shelby. 

” I beg pardon, ma’am,” said Haley, bowing slightly, with a 
still lowering brow; ” but still I say, as I said before, this yer’s a 
siiig'lar report. Is it true, sir? ” 

“ Sir/* said ^Mr. Shelby, ” if you wish to communicate with 
me,' you must observe something of the decorum of a gentleman. 
Andy, take Mr. Haley’s hat and riding-whip. Take a seat, sir 
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Yes, sir, I regret to say that the young woman, excited by over- 
hearing, or^having reported to her, something of this business, has 
taken her child in the night, and made off.** 

“ I did expect fair dealing in this matter, I confess,** said Haley. 

Well, sir,** said Mr. Shelby, turning sharply round upon him, 
“ what em I to understand by that remark? If any man calls my 
honour m question, I have but one answer for him.’* 

The trader cowered at this, and in a somewhat lower tone said, 
that “ it was plaguy hard, on a fellow that had made a fair bargain 
to be gulled that way.” 

” Mr. Haley.” said Mr. Shelby, ” if I did nofflimk you had some 
cause for disappointment, 1 should not have borne from you the 
rude and unceremonious style of your entrance into my parldlir this 
morning. I say this much, however, since appearances call for 
it, that I shall allow of no insinuations cast upon me, as if I were 
at all partner to any unfairness in this matter. Moreover, I feel 
bound to give you every assistance in the use of horses, servants, 
etc., in the recovery of your property. So in short, Haley,** said he. 
suddenly dropping from the tone of dignified coolness to his ordinary 
one of easy frankness, ” the best way for you is to keep good- 
natured and eat some breakfast, and we will then see what is to, be 
done.” • » 

Mrs. Shelby now rose, and said her engagements would prevent 
her being at the breakfast-table that morning; and deputing a very 
respectable mulatto woman to attend to the gentlemen s coffee at 
the sideboard, she left the room. 

” Old lady don’t like your humble servant, over and above,’* said 
Haley, with an uneasy effort to be very familiar. 

” I am not accustomed to hear my wife spoken of with such 
freedom,’* said Mr. Shelby, drily. 

” Beg pardon; of course, only a joke, you know,** said Haley, 
forcing a laugh. • 

’* Some jokes are less agreeable than others,** rejoined Shelby. 
” Devilish free, now Tve signed those papers, cuss him! ** muttered 
Haley to himself; “quite grand since yesterday! ** 

Never did fall of any prime minister at court occasion widgr 
surges of sensation than the report of Tom’s fate among his Compeers^ 
on the place. It was the topic in every mouth, everywhere; and 
nothing was done in the house or in the field but to discuss its probable 
results. Eliza’s flight — an unprecedented event qn the place — was 
also a great accessory in stimulating the general excitement. 

Black Sam, as he was commonly called* from hi« being* ^bout 
three shades blacker than any other son of ebony on the place, w^s 
revolving the matter profoundly in all its phases and bearings, with* 
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a comprehensiveness of vision and a strict look-out to his own 
personal well-being that would have done credit to any white patriot 
in Washington. 

“ It’s an ill wind dat blows nowhar, — dat ar a fact,** said Sapn 
sententiously, giving an additional hoist to his pantaloons, and 
adroitly substituting a long nail in place of a missing svspender- 
button, with which effort of mechanical genius he seemed highly 
delighted. 

“ Yes, it’s an ill wind dat blows nowhar,” he repeated. ” Now, 
dar’s Tom down; wall, course der’s room for some nigger to be 
up; and why ndl fITis nigger? — dat’s de idee. Tom, a-ridin’ round 
de country — boots blacked — pass in his pocket — all grand as Cuffee — 
who But he? Now, why shouldn’t Sam? — dat’s what 1 want to 
know.” 

“Halloo. Sam! Oh, Sam! mas’r wants you to cotch Bill and 
Jerry,” said Andy, cutting short Sam’s soliloquy. 

“ High! what’s afoot now, young ’un? ” 

“ Why, you don’t know, I s’pose, that Lizzy’s cut stick, and 
dared out, with her young *un? ** 

“ You teach your granny! ” said Sam, with infinite contempt; 
“ knowed it a heap sight sooner than you did. 1 his nigger ain’t 
so green now! ” « ‘ 

“ Well, anyhow, mas’r wants Bill and Jerry geared right up; 
and you and I s to go with Mas’r Haley, to look arter her.” 

“ Good, now! dat’s de time o’ day! ” said Sam. “ It’s Sam 
dat’s called for in desc ycr times. He’s de nigger. Sec if I don’t 
cotch her, now; mas’r’ll see what Sam can do! ” 

“Ah! but, Sam,” said Andy, you’d bett^er think twice; for 
missis don’t want her cotched, and she’ll be in yer wool.” 

“ High! ” said Sam, opening his eyes. “ How you know dat?*’ 

“ Heard her say so, my own self, dis blessed mornin,’ when I 
bVing in mas’r’s shaving-water. She sent me to see why Lizzy 
didn’f come to dress her; and when I tellcd her she was off, she 
jest ris up, and ses she, ‘ the Lord be praised ’; and mas’r, he seemed 
rael mad, and ses he, ‘ Wife, you talk like a fool.* But Lor! she’ll 
j^nng him to! 1 knows well enough how that’ll be; it’s allers best 
^ to stand' missis’ side the fence, now 1 tell yer.” 

Black Sam, upon this, scratched his woolly pate, which, if it did 
not contain very profound wisdom, still contained a great deal of 
a particular species much in demand among politicians of all com- 
^plexions and countries, and vulgarly denominated, “ knowing which 
side. -the broad is butteued;” so, stopping with grave consideration, 
he again gave a hitch to his pantaloons, which was his regularly 
’organize4 method of assisting his mental perplexities. 
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“ Der ain’t no sayin* — never — ’bout no kind o* thing in dis yer 
world,” he* said, at last. 

Sam spoke like a philosopher, emphasizing this^ as if he had had 
large experience in different sorts of worlds, and therefore had 
come to his conclusions advisedly. 

” New, sartin I’d a-said that missis would a-scoured the varsal 
world after Liziy,” added Sam, thoughtfully. 

” So she would,” said Andy; ” but can’t ye see through a ladder, 
ye black nigger? Missis don’t want dis yer Mas’r Haley to get 
Lizzy’s boy; dat’s de go! ” 

“High!” said Sam, with an indescribable intonation, known 
only to those who have heard it among the negroes. 

“ And ril tell yer more’n all,” said Andy; “ I specs you’fl bettfer 
be making tracks for dem horses — mighty sudden, too, — for I hearn 
missis ’quiring arter yer; so you’ve stood foolin’ long enough.” 

Sam, upon this, began to bestir himself in real earnest, and after 
a while apix'ared, bearing down gloriously towards the house, with 
Bill and Jerry in a full canter, and adroitly throwing himself off 
before they had any idea of stopping, he brought them up alongside 
of the horse-port like a tornado. Haley’s horse, which was a skittish 
young colt, winced, and bounced, and pulled hard at his halter* 

“Ho, ho!” said Sfim, “ skeery, are ye?” and his black visage 
lighted up with a curious, mischievous gleam. “ I’ll fix ye now,” 
said he. 

There was a large beech-tree overshadowing the place, and 
the small, sharp, triangular beech-nuts lay scattered thickly on the 
ground. With one of these in his fingers, Sam approached the 
colt, stroked and ^^atted, and seemed apparently busy in soothing 
his agitation. On pretence of adjusting the saddle, he adroitly 
slipped under it the sharp little nut, in such a manner that the least 
weight brought upon the saddle would annoy the nervous sensibilities 
of the animal, without leaving any perceptible graze or wound. * 

“ Dar! ” he said, rolling his eyes with an approving grift; “ me 
fix ’em ! ” 

At this moment Mrs. Shelby appeared on the balcony, beckoning 
to him. Sam approached with as good a determination to pay coyrt 
as did ever suitor after a vacant place at St. James’ or Washington? 

“ Why have you been loitering so, Sam? I sent Andy to tell 
you to hurry.” 

“ Lord bless you, missis,” »aid Sam, “ horses, won’t be cotched 
all in a minnlt. 1 hey’d done dared out way down to the soirth 
pasture, and the Lord knows wharl” • • *•. 

“ Sam, how often must I tell you not to say ‘ Lord bless you/ 
and ‘ the Lord knows,’ and such things? It’s wicked.” 
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“O Lord, bless my soul! I done forget, missis. I won’t say 
ncthlng of de sort no more.” » 

” Why, Sam, you just have said it again.” 

” Did I? 0 Lord! — I mean — I didn’t go fur to say it.” 

” You must be careful, Sam.” 

” Just let me get my breath, missis, and I’ll start fair. I’ll, be bery 
careful.” 

” Well, Sam, you are to go with Mr. Haley, to show him the road 
and help him. Be careful of the horses, Sam. You know jerry was 
a little lame last week. Don't ride them too fast." 

M rs. Shelby spoke the last words with a low voice and strong 
emphasis. 

' ” Let dis child alone for dat.” said Sam, rolling up his eyes with 
a volume of meaning. Lord know's! — High! — Didn’t say dat!” 
said he, suddenly catching his breath with a ludicrous flourish of 
apprehension, which made his mistress laugh s[)ite of herself. ” Yes, 
missis. I’ll look out for de bosses ” 

” Now, Andy,” said Sam, returning to his stand under the beech- 
trees. ” you see I wouldn’t be ’tall surprised if dat ar gcn’lrnan’s 
crittur should gib a fling by-and-by, when he comes to be a-gittin* 
up. You know, Andy, critturs will do such things; ” and therewith 
Sam poked .Andy in the side in a highly suggestive manner. 

” High! ” said Andy, with an air of instant appreciation. 

” Yes, you sec, Andy, missis wants to make time. Dat ar’s clar to 
der most or’nary ’bserver. 1 jis make a little for her. Now, you see, 
get all dese yer bosses loose, caperin’ pcrmiscus round dis ycr lot 
and down to de wood dar, and I spec mas’r won’t be off in a hurry.” 

Andy grinned. 

” Yer see,” said Sam, ” ycr sec, Andy, if any such thing should 
happen as that Mas’r Haley’s horse should begin to act contrary 
and cut up, you and I jist lets go of our’n to help him; and well help 
him, oh, yes! ” And Sam and Andy laid their heads back on their 
shoulfiers and broke into a low immoderate laugh, snapping their 
fingers and flourishing their heels with exquisite delight. 

At this instant Haley appeared on the verandah. Somewhat 
mollified by certain cups of very good coffee, he came out smiling 
and tailing in tolerably restored humour. Sam and Andy, clawing 
for certain fragmentary palm-leaves, which they were in the habit of 
considering as hats, flew to the horse-posts to be ready to ” help 
mas’r.” * 

Sam’s palm-leaf had been ingeniously disentangled from all 
pretensions tc braid as^ respects its brim; and the slivers starting 
apart and standing upright gave it a blazing air of freedom and 
defiance, . quite equal to that of any Fejee chief, while the whole 
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brim of Andy’s being departed bodily, he rapped the crown on his 
head with ft dexterous thump, and looked about well pleased, as if 
to say, “ Who says I haven’t got a hat? ” 

“ Well, boys,” said Haley, ” look alive now. We must lose no 
time.” 

” No^ a bit of him, mas’r,” said Sam, putting Haley’s rein in his 
hand and holding his stirrup, while Andy was untying the other two 
horses, 

1 he instant Haley loychcd the saddle the nielllesomc creature 
bounded from the earth with a sudden sprin", and tliicw his master 
sj^rawding some feet off on the soft dry turf.'’* Sam, with frantic 
ejaculations, made a dive at the reins, hut only succtedtd m brushing 
tl:e blazing palm-leaf afore-named into the horse’s eyes,* whioh 
by no means tended to allay the confusion of his nerves. So, with 
great vehemence, he overturned Sam, and giving tw'o or three con- 
temptuous snorts, flourished his heels vigorously in the air, and was 
s<)(m prancing away towards the lower end of the lawn, followed by 
Bill and Jerry, w'hom Andy Iiad not failed to let loose according to 
contract, sjieeding them off with various direful ejaculations. And 
now ensued a miscellaneous scene of confusion. Sam and Andy ran 
and shouted, dogs barked here and there, and Mike, Mose, Mandy, 
barmy, and all the snTaller specimens on the plgce, both male and 
female, raced, clatiped hands, whoojicd, and shouted with outrageous 
ofheiousness and until ing zeal. 

1 laley’s horse, whic h was a white one, and very fleet and spirited, 
appeared to enter into the spirit of the scene with great gusto; and 
having for his coursing ground a lawn of nearly half a mile in extent, 
gently sloping dc^n on every side into hkU linile woodland, he 
appeared to take infinite delight in seeing how near he could allow 
his pursuer’s to approach him, and then, when within a hand’s- 
breadth, whisk off WMth a start and a snort, like a mischievous beast 
os he w^as, and career far down into some alley of the wood-dot. 
Nothing w'as further from Sam’s mind than to have any on« of the 
troop taken until such season as should seem to him most befitting, 
and the exertions that he made were certainly most heroic. Like 
tlic sword of Cceur de Lion, which always blazed in the front and 
thickest of the battle, Sam’s palm-leaf was to be seen e^'erywher^ 
when there was the least danger that a horse could be caught; there 
he would bear down full tilt, shouting, ” Now for it! cotch him! 
cotch him ! ” in a way that wtould set everything to indiscriminate 
rout in a moment. . 

Haley ran up and down, and cursed, and swoi^ and stamped 
miscellaneously. Mr. Shelby in vain tried to shout directions from 
the balcony, and Mrs. Shelby from her chamber window alternately 
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laughed and wondered, not without some inkling of what lay at the 
bottom of all this confusion. 

At last, about twelve o’clock, Sam appeared triumphant, mounted 
on Jerry, with Haley’s horse by his side, reeking with sweat, but with 
(lashing eyes and dilated nostrils, showing that the spirit of freedom 
ad not yet entirely subsided. 

“ He’s cotched! ” he exclaimed triumphantly. “ if it hadn’t been 
for me they miglit a bust theirselves, all on ’em; but I cotched him ! ” 

“ You! ” growled Haley, in no amiable mood. ” If it hadn’t been 
for you this never would have happened.” 

” Lord bless us, mas’r,” said Sam, in a tone of the deepest concern; 
” and me that has been racin’ and chasin’ till the sweat jest pours 
ofi me f ” 

” Well, well,” said Haley, ” you’ve lost me near three hours with 
your cursed nonsense ! Now let’s be off, and have no more fooling.” 

” Why, ma^V,” said Sam, in a deprecating tone, ” I believe you 
mean to kill us all clar, horses and all. Here we are all just ready 
to drop down, and the critturs all in a reek of sweat. Why, mas’r 
won’t think of startin’ on now till arter dinner. Mas’r’s boss wants 
rubbin’ down; see how he splashed hisself; and Jerry limps too; 
don’t think missis would be willin’ to have us start dis yer way, 
nohow. Lord bless*you, mas’r, we can ketch up if we do stop. Lizzy 
never was no great of a walker.” 

Mrs. Sliclby, w'ho, greatly to her amusement, had overheard this 
conversation from the verandah, now lesolved to do her part. She 
came forw'ard, and, courteously expressing her concern for Haley’s 
accident, pressed him to stay to dinner, saying that the cook should 
bring it on the table immediately. * 

Thus, all things considered, Haley, with rather an equivocal 
grace, proceeded to the parlour, while Sam, rolling his eyes after 
him with unutterable meaning, proceeded gravely with the horses 
to the stable-yard. 

” Did yer sec: him, Andy? did yer see him? ” said Sam, when 
he had got fairly beyond the shelter of the barn, and fastened the 
horse to a post. ” Oh, lor! if it wasn’t as good as a meetin’, now, to 
sc(i,him a-dancin’ and kickin’ and swarin’ at us. Didn’t I hear him? 
Swar aw'a^, ole fellow (says 1 to myself); will yer have yer hoss now 
or wait till you cotch him? (says I^. Lor, Andy, I think 1 can see 
him now.” And Sam and Andy leaned up against the barn and 
laughed to their hearts’ content. 

Yer oughter see how mad he looked when 1 brought the hoss 
up. J^ord, he’d t»-killed me. if he durs’ to; and there I was a-standin’ 
as inncicent and as humble! ” 

' Lor, I sjced you,” said Andy; ” ain’t you an old hoss, Sam? ” 
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“Rather spects I am,” said Sam; “did yer see missis upstairs 
at the winder^ I seed her laughin'.” 

I’m sure, 1 was racin’ so, I didn't see nothin',” said Andy. 

“ Well,* yer see,” said Sam, proceeding gravely to wash down 
Haley’s pony, “ I’se ’quired what yer may call a habit, o’ bobservation, 
Andy. It’^ a very ’portant habit, Andy, and I commend yer to be 
cultivatin’ it, now >^r young. Hist up that hind foot, Andy. Yer see, 
Andy, it’s bobservaiion makes all de difference in niggers. Didn’t 
I see which way the wind blew dis here mornin’? Didn’t I see what 
missis wanted, though she never let on? Dat ar’s bobservation, Andy. 
I spects it’s what you may call a faculty. Facufftes is different in 
different peoples, but cultivation of ’em goes a great way.” 

“ I guess if I hadn’t helped your bobservation dis mornin’f yer 
wouldn’t have seen your way so smart,” said Andy. 

“ Andy,” said Sam, “ you’s a promisin’ child, der ain’t no manner 
o’ doubt. I thinks lots of yer, Andy; and 1 don’t feel noways ashamed 
to take idccs from you. We oughtenter overlook nobody, Andy, ’cause 
the smartest on us gels tripped up sometimes. And so, Andy, let’s 
go up to the house now. I’ll be boun' missis’ll give us an uncommon 
good bite dis yer time.” 


CHAPTER VII 

THE mother’s struggle 

It Is Impossible to coyceivc of a human creature more wholly desolate 
and forlorn than Eliza, when she turned her footsteps from Uncle 
Tom’s cabin. 

Her l^usband’s suffering and dangers, and the danger of her child, 
all blended in her mind with a confused and stunning sense of th^ 
risk she was running, in leaving the only home she had ever known, 
and cutting loose from the protection of a friend whom she loved 
and revered. Then there was the parting from every familiar object 
— the place where she had grown up, the trees under which she had 
played, the groves where she had walked many an evening in happier 
days, by the side of her young husband — everything, as it lay in the 
clear, frosty starlight, seemed to speak reproachfully to her, and ask 
her whither could she go from a home like that. , 

But stronger than all was maternal love, wrought into a paroxysm, 
of frenzy by the near approach of a fearful, danger. Her boy. was 
old enough to have walked by her side, and, in an indifferent case, 
she would only have led him by the hand; but now the bare thought 
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of putting him out of her arms made her shudder, and she strained 
him to her bosom with a convulsive grasp, as she • went rapidly 
orward. 

The frosty giound creaked beneath her feet, and she trTJinblcd 
at the sound; every quaking leaf and fluttering shadow sent the 
blood backward to her heart, and quickened her foots^^ps. She 
wondered within herself at the strength that seemed to be come 
upon her; for she felt the w'oight of her boy as if it had been a feather, 
and every flutter of fear seemed to incrcjase the supernatural power 
that bore her on, while from her pale lips burst forth, in frequent 
ejaculations, the to a Friend above — “Lord, help! Lord, 

save me 

If ‘it were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, that was going 
to be torn from you by a brutal trader, to-morrow morning — if 
you had seen the man, and heard that the papers were signed and 
delivered, and you had only from twelve o'clock till morning to make 
good your escape — how fast could you walk? How many miles could 
you make in those few brief hours, with the darling at your bosom, 
the little sleepy head on your shoulder, the small soft arms trustingly 
holding on to your neck? 

For the child slept. At first the novelty and alarm kept him 
waking; but his lyiiother so hurriedly repressed every breath or sound, 
and so assured him that if he were only still she would certainly save 
him, that he clung quietly round her neck, only asking, as he found 
himself sinking to sleep — 

“ Mother, I don't need to keep awake, do 1? “ 

“ No, my darling ; sleep, if you want to.*' 

“ But, mother, if 1 do get to sleep, you won't let him get me? ** 

“ No ! so may God help me I ’* said his mother, with a paler cheek, 
and a brighter light in her large dark eyes. 

“ You're sure, ain't you, mother? ** 

' “Yes, sure!'* said the mother, in a voice that startled herself; 
for it seemed to her to come from a spirit within, that was no part 
of her; and the boy dropped his weary little head on her shoulder, 
and was soon asleep. How the touch of those warm arms, the gentle 
^breathings that came in her neck, seemed to add fire and spirit to 
her movements! It seemed to her as if strength poured into her in 
electric streams, from every gentle touch and movement of the 
sleeping, confiding child. Sublime is the dominion of the mind over 
the body that, fpr a time, can make flesh and nerve impregnable, 
and string the sinews like steel, so that the weak become so mighty. 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the wood-lot, passed by 
her dizzily, as she walked on; and still she went, leaving one familial 
object after another, slacking not, pausing not, till reddening daylight 
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found her many a long mile from all traces of any familiar objects, 
upon the c^en highway. 

She had often been with her mistress, to visit some connections, 

in the Kttle village of T , not far from the Ohio river, and knew 

the road well. To go thither, to escape across the Ohio river, were 
the firs^ hurried outlines of her plan of escape; beyond that she could 
(•' ly hope in Gjd. 

When horses and vehicles began to move along the highway, 
with that alert perception peculiar to a state of excitement, and which 
seems to be a sort of inspiration, she became aware that her headlong 
pace and distracted air might bring on her r&«iark and suspicion. 
Slie therefore put the boy on the ground, and, adjusting her dress 
and bonnet, she walked on at as rapid a pace as she thought co»sisteijt 
with the preservation of appearances. In her little bundle she had 
provided a store of cakes and apples, which she used as expedients 
lor quickening the speed of the child, rolling the apple some yards 
before them, when the boy would run with all his might after it; 
and this ruse, often repeated, carried them over many a half-mile. 

After a while they came to a thick patch of woodland, through 
wTich murmured a clear brook. As the child complained of hunger 
and thirst, she climbed over the fence wdth him; and, sitting down 
behind a large rock which concealed them from the road, she feave 
him a breakfast out qf her little package. The l^oy wondered and 
grieved that she could not eat; and when, putting his arms round 
her neck, he tried to wedge some of his cake into her mouth, it 
seemed to her that the rising in her throat would choke her. 

“ No, no, Harry dailing! mother can’t eat till you are safe! We 
must go on — on — till we come to the river.” And she hurried again 
into the road, anef again constrained herself to walk regularly and 
composedly forward. 

Shp wjis many miles past any neighbourhood where she was 
personally known. If she should chance to meet any who knew her, 
she reflected that the w'ell-known kindness of the family wou^ be of 
itself a blind to suspicion, as making it an unlikely supposition that 
she could be a fugitive. As she was also so white as not to be known 
as of coloured lineage without a critical survey, and her child was 
white also, it was much easier for her t6 pass on unsusp^ted. 

On this presumption, she stoijped at noon at a neat farmhouse, 
to rest herself, and buy some dinner for her child and self; for, as 
the danger decreased with the, distance, the supernatural tension of 
the nervous system lessened, and she found herself both weary 
and hungry. 

The good woman, kindly and gossiping, seemed rather pdeased 
than otherwise with having somebody come in to talk with; and 
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accepted, without examination, Eliza’s statement, that she “ was 
going on a little piece, to spend a week with her friends,”* — all which 
she hoped in her heart might prove strictly true. 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village of T ,'by the 

Ohio river, weary and footsore, but still strong in heart. Her first 
glance was at the river, which lay, like Jordan, between her^nd the 
Canaan of liberty on the other side. • 

It was now ear^y spring, and the river was swollen and turbulent; 
great cakes of floating ice were swinging heavily to and fro in the 
turbid waters. Owing to the peculiar form of the shore on the 
Kentucky side, the ^Und bending far out into the water, the ice had 
been lodged and detained in great quantities, and the narrow channel 
\^dlich «wept round the bend was full of ice, piled one cake over 
another, thus forming a temporary barrier to the descending icc, 
which lodged and formed a great undulating raft, filling up the 
whole river, and extending almost to the Kentucky shore. 

Eliza stood for a moment contemplating this unfavourable aspect 
of things, which she saw at once must prevent the usual ferry-boat 
from running, and then turned into a small public-house on the 
bank to make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing and stewing operations 
over the fire prepyatory to the evening medl, stopped with a fork 
in her hand as Eliza’s sweet and plaintive voice arrested her. 

“ What is it? ’’ she said. 

” Isn’t there any ferry or boat that takes people over to B 

now? ” she said. 

” No, indeed,” said the woman. ” The boats has stopped run- 
ning/’ ^ • 

Eliza’s look of dismay and disappointment struck the woman, 
and she said, inquiringly, ” Maybe you’re wanting to get over? 
Anybody sick? Ye seem mighty anxious.” 

• I’ve got a child that’s very dangerous,” said Eliza. ” I never 
heard oi it till last night, and I’ve walked quite a piece to-day, in 
hopes to get to the ferry.” 

” Well, now, that’s onlucky,” said the woman, whose motherly 
sympathies were much aroused. ” I’m re’lly consarned for ye. 
Salomon!*” she called from the window, towards a small back 
building. A man in leather apron syid with very dirty hands appeared 
at the door. j 

‘‘ I say, Sol,” said the woman, “ is that ar man going to tote them 
Ur’ Is over to-night? ” 

” He.said he should try. if ’twas any way prudent,” said the man. 

” There’s a man a piece down here that’s going over with some • 
^ck this evening, if he durs’ to. He’ll be in here to supper to-night, 
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SO you’d better set down and wait. That’s a sweet little fellow,’* 
added the wcAnan, offering him a cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried with weariness. 

“Poor fellow! he isn’t used to walking, and I’ve hurried him 
on so,’’ said Eliza. 

“ Well,<ake him into this room,’* said the woman, opening into 
a small bedroom, where stood a comfortable bed. Eliza laid the 
weary boy upon it, and held his hands in hers tdl he was fast asleep. 
For her there was no rest. j\s a fire in her bones the thought of the 
pursuer urged her on, and she gazed with longing eyes on the sullen, 
surging waters that lay between her and liberty.' 

Here we must take our leave of her for the present, to follow 
the course of her pursuers. 

Though Mrs. Shelby had promised that the dinner should be 
hurried on table, yet it was soon seen, as the thing has often been 
seen before, that it required more than one to make a bargain. So 
although the order was fairly given out in Haley *s hearing, and 
carried to Aunt Chloe by at least half a dozen juvenile messengers, 
that dignitary only gave certain very gruff snorts and tosses of her 
head, and went on with every operation in an unusually leisurely 
and circumstantial mann’er. » 

For some sjngular reason an impression seemed to reign among 
the servant? generally that missis would not be particularly disobliged 
by delay, and it was wonderful what a number of counter-accidents 
occurred constantly to retard the course of things. One luckless 
wight contrived to upset the gravy, and then gravy had to be got 
up dc novo with duoicare and formality. Aunt Chloe watching and 
stirring with dogged precision, answering shortly to all suggestions 
of haste that she “ warn’t a-going to have raw gravy on the table 
to help* nobody’s catchings.’* One tumbled down with the water^ 
and had to go to the spring for more, and another precipitated the 
butter into the path of events; and there was from time to*time 
giggling news brought into the kitchen that, “ Mas’r Haley was 
mighty oneasy, and that he couldn’t sit in his cheer no ways, but 
was a-walkin’ and stalkin’ to the winders .and through the porch. ’1^ 
“ Sarves him right I” said Aunt Chloe, indignantly. •“ He’lP 
get wus nor oneasy one of these days, if he don’t mend his ways. 
His master’ll be sending for him, and then see how he’ll look! ’’ 

“ He’ll go to torment, and no mistake,’’ said little Jake. 

^“He desarves it,’’ said Aunt Chloe, grimly. “He’s broke a 
many, many, many hearts. I tell ye all,’’ she said, stopping^with 
k fork uplifted in her hand, “ it’s like what Mas’r George reads in 
Revelations — souls a-callin’ under the altar, and a-callin,’ on the 
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Lord for vengeance on sich; and by-and-by the Lord He’ll hear 
’em, so He Will,” 

Aunt Chloe, who was much revered in the kitchen, wa§ listened 
to wltli open mouth; and, the dinner being now fairly sent in, the 
whole kitchen was at leisure to gossip with her, and to listen to her 
remarks. , 

“ Sich’ll be burnt up for ever, and no mistake; won’t ther? ” 
said Andy. 

“ I’d l)c glad to sec it, I’ll be boun*,” said little Jake. 

“ Chil’en! ” said a voice that made them all start. It was Uncle 
Tom, who had come in, and stood listening to the conversation 
at the door. “Chil’en!” he said, “ I’m afeard you don’t know 
'what ’ye’re sayin*. For ever is a (Ireful word, chi Ten; it’s awlul 
to think on’t. You oughtenter wish that ar to any human crittur.” 

“We wouldn’t to anybody but the soul-dnvers,” said Andy; 
“ nobody can help washin’ it to them, they’s so awful wi eked.” 

” Don’t natur herself kind(!r cry out on ’em? ” said Aunt Chh.e. 
” Don’t d('y tear dcr suckin’ baby right oft his mother’s bre i' t, 
and sell him, and der little children as is crying and holding 
by her clothes, don’t dey pull ’em off and sell ’em? Don’t dc.y 
tear wife and husband apart? ” said Aunt Chloe, beginning to cry, 
” when it’s jest tlikm’ the very life on ’em? And all the while does 
they feel one bit? — don’t dey drink and sinok^, and takejt uncommon 
easy? Lor, if the devil don’t get them, what’s lie good for? ” And 
Aunt Chloe covered her face with her checked a]>ron, and began 
to sob in good earnest. 

” Pray for them that ‘spitefully use you,’ the good book says,” 
said Tom. • 

” Pray for ’em! ” said Aunt Chloe; ” lor, it’s too tough! I can’t 
pray for ’em.” 

^ ” It’s natur, Chloe, and natur’s strong,” said Tom,* ” but the 
Lord’s grace is stronger; besides, you oughtcr think what an awful 
state a poor crittur’s soul’s in that’ll do them ar things, — you oughter 
thank God that you ain’t like him, Chloe. I’m sure I’d rather be 
sold ten thousand times over than to have all that ar poor crittur’s 
got to answer for.” 

“So’dl.a heap,” said Jake. ” Lor! shouldn't we cotch it, Andy? ” 

Andy shrugged his shoulders* and gave an acquiescent whistle. 

” I’m glad rnas r didn’t go off this morning as he looked to,” 
said lorn; ” lh«t ar hurt me mor^ than sellin’, it did. Mebbe it 
might have been niUiral for him, but ’twould have come desp’t 
hajrd'bn me, as has knenvn him from a baby; but I’ve seen mas’r, 
and 1 begin ter feel sort o’ reconciled to the Lord’s will now. Mas’r’ 

• couldn’t help hisself; he did light, but I’m feared things will be 
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kinder goin’ to rack when Tm gone. Mas*r can’t be ’spected to be 
a-pryin* rourJ everywhar, as I’ve done, a-keepin’ up all the ends. 
The boys all means well, but they’s powerful car’less. That ar 
troubles hie.” 

The bell here rang, and Tom was summoned to the parlour. 

” Tom^” said his master kindly, ” I want you to notice that I 
give this gentlemuti bonds to forfeit a thousand dollars if you are 
not on the spot when he wants you; he’s going to-day to look after 
his other business, and you can have the day to yourself. Go any- 
where you like, boy.” 

“ Thank you, mas’r,” said Tom. 

” And mind ycrself,” said the trader, ” and don’t come it over 
your master with any o* yer nigger tricks; for I’ll take every* cent 
out of him if you ain’t thar. If he’d hear to me, he wouldn’t trust 
any on ye — slippery as eels! ” 

” Mas’r,” said Tom, and he stood very straight, ” I was ]ist eight 
years old when ole missis put you into my arms, and you wasn’t 
a year old. ‘ Thar,’ says she, ‘ Tom, that’s to be your young mas’r; 
take good care on him,’ says she. And now I jist ask you, mas’r, 
have I ever broke word to you, or gone contrary to you, ’specially 
since I was a Christian? ” 

Mr. Shelby was fairly overcome, and the tears /ose to his eyes. 

“ My good boy,” said, he, ” the Lord knows you say but the truth; 
and if I was able to help it, all the world shouldn’t buy you.” 

” And sure as I am a Christian woman,” said Mrs. Shelby, ” you 
shall be redeemed as soon as 1 can any way bring together means. 
Sir,” she said to Haley, ” take good account of who you sell him to, 
and let me know.” ^ 

” Lor, yes, for that matter,” said the trader, ” I may bring him- 
up in a year, not much the wuss for wear, and trade him back.” 

I’lbtrarje with you, then, and make it for your advantage,” said 
Mrs. Shelby. ^ ^ • 

“Of course,” said the trader, “all’s equal with me; lives itrade 
’em up as down, so I does a good business. All I want is a livin’, 
you know, ma’am; that’s ail any on us wants, I s’pose.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby both felt annoyed and degraded by the 
familiar impudence of the trader, and yet both saw the «bsolute^ 
necessity of putting a constraint^ on their feelings. The more 
hopelessly sordid and insensible he appeared, the greater became 
Mrs. Shelby’s dread of his succeeding in recapturing Eliza and 
her child, and of course the greater her motive for detaining him 
by every female artifice. She therefore graciously smiled, assepted„ 
chatted familiarly, and did all she could to make the time pass^ 
imperceptibly. 
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At two o’clock Sam and Andy brought the horses up to the posts, 
apparently greatly refreshed and invigorated by the stamper of the 
morning. 

Sam was there, new oiled from dinner, with an abundance of 
zealous and ready officiousness. As Haley approached, he was 
boasting, in flourishing style, to Andy, of the evident anj eminent 
success of the operation, now that he had “ farly^come to it.** 

“ Your master, 1 s*pose, don’t keep no dogs,” said Haley, thought- 
iully, as he prepared to mount. 

” Heaps on ’em,” said Sam, triumphantly; thar’s Bruno — 
he’s a roarer! and, besides that, ’bout every nigger of us keeps a 
pup of some natur or uther.” 

• “Foh!” said Haley, — and he said something else, too, with 
regard to the said dogs, at which Sam muttered — 

1 don’t see no use cussin’ on ’em no way,” 

” But your master don’t keep no dogs (I pretty much know he 
don’t) for trackin’ out niggers.” 

Sam knew exactly what he meant, but he kept on a look of earnest 
and desperate simplicity. 

“ Our dogs all smells round consid’able sharp. I ’spect they’s 
the kind, though they han’t never had no practice. They’s far 
dogs, though, at most anything, if you’d* get ’em started. Here, 
Bruno,” he called, whistling to the lumbering Newfoundland, who 
came pitching tumultuously towards them. 

“You go hang!” said Haley, getting up. “Come, tumble up 
now.” 

Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously contriving to tickle 
Andy as he did so, which occasioned Andy to ^plit out into a laugh, 
greatly to Haley’s indignation, who made a cut at him with his 
riding-whip. 

I’s ’stonished at ycr, Andy,” said Sam, with awful ^gravity. 
* This yer’s a sens business, Andy. Ycr mustn’t be a-makm’ game. 
Thisfyer ain’t no way to help mas’r.” 

“ I shall take the straight road to the river,” said Haley, decidedly, 
after they had come to the boundaries of the estate. “ I know the 
^way of all of ’em, they make tracks for the underground.” 

” Sart.in,” said Sam, “ dat’s de idee. Mas’r Haley hits de thing 
right in de middle. Now, der’s, two roads to de river, de dirt road 
and der pike: which mas’r mean to take? ” 

Andy looked up innocently at .Sam, surprised at hearing this 
new geographical fact, but Instantly confirmed what he said, by 
a vehement reiteration.,, 

“ ’Cause,” said Sam, “ I’d rather be ’dined to ’magine that Lizzy’s 
take de dirt road, bein’ it’s the least travelled.” 
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Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old bird, and naturally 
inclined to b<! suspicious of chaff, was rather brought up by this 
view of tl]e case. 

“ If yer warn’t both on yer such cussed liars, now!*’ he said, 
contemplatively, as he pondered a moment. 

The p^sive, reflective tone in which this was spoken appeared 
to amuse Andy prodigiously, and he drew a little behind, and shook 
so as apparently to run a great risk of falling off his horse, 
while Sam’s face was imnnovable composed into the most doleful 
gravity. 

“ Course,” said Sam, ” mas’r can do as he’d rather; go de straight 
road, if mas’r thinks best, it’s all one to us. Now, when I study 
’pon it, I think de straight road de best, deridcd/y.” 

” She would naturally go a lonesome way,” said Haley, thinking 
aloud, and not minding Sam’s remark. 

” Dar ain’t no saying,” said Sam; ” gals is pecular; they never 
does nothin* ye thinks they will; mose gen’lly the contrar. Gals 
is nat’lly made contrary; and so, if you thinks they’ve gone one 
road, it is sartin you’d better go t’other, and then you’ll be sure to 
find ’em. Now, my private ’pinion is, Lizzy took de dirt road; 
so I think we’d better take de straight one.” 

"1 his profound generic view of the female sex did not seem to 
dispose Haley, particulaHy to the straight road; and he announced 
decidedly that he should go the other, and asked Sam when they 
should come to it. 

“ A little piece ahead,” said Sam, giving a wink to Andy with 
the eye which was on Andy’s side of the head; and he added gravely, 
” but I’ve studded o« de matter, and I’m quite clar we ought not 
to go dat ar way. I nebber been over it no way. It’s despit lone- 
some, and we might lose our way; whar we’d come to de Lord only 
knows. ^ , 

” Nevertheless,” said Haley, ” I shall go that way.” 

” Now I think on’t, I think I hearn ’em tell that dat ar road^was 
all fenced up and down by der creek and thar; ain’t it, Andy? ” 

Andy wasn’t certain; he’d only ” hearn tell ” about that road, 
but never been over it. In short, he was strictly non-committal., 

Haley, accustomed to strike the balance of probabilities between 
lies of greater or less magnitude, tJiought that it lay in favour of 
the dirt road aforesaid. The mention of the thing, he thought 
he perceived, was involuntary on Sam’s part at first, and his confused 
attempts to dissuade him he set down to desperate lying on second 
thoughts, as being unwilling to implicate Eliza. *. . 

' When, therefore, Sam indicated the road, Haley plunged briskly 
into it, followed by Sam and Andy. 
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Now the road, in fact, was an old one, that had formerly been 
a thoroughfare to the river, but abandoned for maity years after 
the laying of the new pike. It was open for about an hojur’s ride, 
and after that it was cut across by various farms and fences. Sam 
knew this fact perfectly well; indeed, the road had been so long 
closed up, that Andy had never heard of it. He therrfore rode 
along with an air of dutiful submission, only groaning and vociferating 
occasionally that “ *twas desp’t rough, and bad for Jerry’s foot.” 

” Now, I jest give yer warning.” said Haley, ” I know ycr, yer 
won’t get me to turn off this yer road, with all yer fussin’ so you 
shet up ! ” 

” Mas’r will go his own way! ” said Sam, with rueful submission, 
*at the same time winking most portentously to Andy, whose delight 
was now very near the explosive point. 

Sam was in wonderful spirits — professed to keep a very brisk 
look-out — at one time exclaiming that he saw ” a gal’s bonnet ” on 
the top of some distant eminence, or calling to Andy, ” if that thar 
wasn’t Lizzy down in the hollow; ” always making these exclamations 
in some rough or craggy part of the road, where the sudden quickening 
of speed was a special inconvenience to all parties concerned, and thus 
keeping Haley in a state of constant commotion. 

After riding about an hour in this way, the whole party made a 
precipitous and tumultuous descent into a barn-yard belonging to a 
large farming establishment. Not a soul was in sight, all the hands 
being employed in the fields; but as the barn stood conspicuously 
and plainly square across the road, it was evident that their journey 
in that direction had reached a decided finale. 

” Wan’t dat ar what I telled mas’r? ” saidtSarn, with an air of 
injured innocence. ” How does strange gentlemen ’spect to know 
more about a country dan de natives born and raised? ” 

” You rascal! ” said Haley, ” you knew all about this.’- 

” Didn’t I tell yer I knou) and yer wouldn’t believe me? I 
telleb mas’r ’twas all shet up, and fenced up, and I didn’t ’spect we 
could get through — Andy heard me.” 

It was all too true to be disputed, and the unlucky man had to 
ipocket his wrath with tlie best grace he was able, and all three 
faced ti the rightabout, and took up their line of march for the 
highway. • 

In consequence of all the various delays, it was about three- 
quarters of an hour after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in the 
village tavern that the party came riding into the same place. Eliza 
W/is standing by the window, looking out in another direction, when 
Sam s quick eye caught a glimpse of her. Haley and Andy were 
two yards behind. At this crisis Sam contrived to have his hat blown 
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off, and uttered a loud and characteristic ejaculation, which startled 
her at once: ^he drew suddenly back; the whole train swept by the 
window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that one moment 
to Eliza. Her room opened by a side door to the river. She caught 
her child^ and sprang down the steps towards it. The trader caught 
a full glimpse of her, just as she was disappearing down the bank; 
and throwing himself from his horse, and calling loudly on Sam and 
Andy, he was after her like a hound after a deer. In that dizzy 
moment her feet to her scarce seemed to touch the ground, and a 
moment brought her to the water’s edge. Right on behind they came; 
and, nerved with strength such as God gives only to the desperate, 
with one wild cry and flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the turbid^ 
current by the shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It was a desperate 
leap — impossible to anything but madness and despair; and Hdey, 
Sam, and Andy instinctively cried out, and lifted up their hands, 
as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she alighted pitched 
and creaked as her weight came on it, but she stayed there not a 
moment. With wild cries and desperate energy she leaped to another 
and still another cake; stumbling, leaping, slipping, springing upwards 
again ! Her shoes were gone, her stockings cut from her feet, while 
blood marked every st^ep; but she saw nothing, Telt nothing, till 
dimly, as in A dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her 
up the bank. 

“ Ycr a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar! ” said the man, with an 
oath. 

Eliza recognized the voice and face of a man who owned a farm 
not far from her old home. 

“Oh, Mr. Symmes! save me! — do save me! — do hide me!” 
said Lhza.^ 

“ Wily, what’s this? ’’ said the man. “ Why, if ’tan’t Shelby ’« 

ga! ! ’’ ^ ® , „ 

“My child! — this boy! — he’s sold him! There is his mas’r,” 
said she, pointing to the Kentucky shore. “ Oh, Mr. Symmes, 
you’ve got a little boy! *’ 

“ So I have,’’ said the man, as he roughly, but kindly, drew he< 
up the steep bank. “ Besides, you’re a right brave gal, I like grit, 
wherever I see it.” 

When they had gained the top of the bank the man paused. 

“ I’d be glad to do something for ye,” said he; but then there’s 
nowhar I could take ye. The best I can do is to tell ye to go /Aar,’* 
-said he, pointing to a large white house which stood by itself, off the 
main street of the village. ” Go thar; they’re kind folks. Thar’s. 
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no kind o’ danger but they’ll help you; they’re up to all that sort o’ 
thing.” „ . . ‘ 

“ The Lord bless you ! ” said Eliza, earnestly. 

” No ’casion, no ’casion in the world,” said the man. ” V/liat 
I’ve done’s of no ’count.” 

” And oh, surely, sir, you won’t tell any one ! ” 

” Go to thunder, gal ! What do you take a feller for? In course 
not,” said the man. ” Come, now, go along like a likely, sensible gal, 
as you are. You’ve arnt your liberty, and you shall have it, for all me.” 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and walked firmly 
and swiftly away. The man stood and looked after her. 

” Shelby, now, mebbe won’t think this yer the most neighbourly 
. thine in the world; but what’s a feller to do? If he catches one of 
my gals in the same fix, he’s welcome to pay back. Somehow I never 
could see no kind o’ critter a-strivin’ and pantin’ and trying to clar 
themselves, with the dogs arter ’em, and go agin ’em. Besides, I 
don’t see no kind of ’casion for me to be hunter and catcher for other 
folks, neither.” 

So spoke this poor heathenish Kentuckian, who had not been 
instructed in his constitutional relations, and consequently was 
betrayed into acting in a sort of Christianized manner, which, if 
Ke had been better situated and more enlightened, he would not have 
been left to do. * 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator of the scene, till 
Eliza had disappeared up the bank, when he turned a blank, inquiring 
look on Sam and Andy. 

” That ar was a tol’ablc fair stroke of business,” said Sam. 

” The gal’s got seven devils in her, 1 believe !j’ said Haley. ” How 
like a wild cat she jumped ! ” 

” Wal, now,” said Sam, scratching his head, ” I hope mas’r ’ll 
’scuse us tryin’ dat ar road. Don’t think 1 feel spry enqugh. for dat 
Vir, no way! ” and Sam gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“•You laugh! ” said the trader, with a growl. 

” Lord bless you, mas’r, I couldn’t help it, now,” said Sam, giving 
way to the long-pent-up delight of his soul. ” She looked so curis, 
a-leapin’ and springin’, ice a-crackin’; and only to hear her, — plump! 

chunk! ker splash! Spring! Lord! how she goes it! ” and Sam 
and Andy laughed till the tears^ rolled down their cheeks. 

” I’ll make ye laugh t’other side yer mouths! ” said the trader, 
laying about their heads with his, riding-whip. 

Both ducked and ran shouting up the bank, and were on their 
horses before he was uj. 

'‘“Good evening, mas r,” said Sam, with much gravity. ” I bery 
• much ’spect missis be anxious ’bout Jerry. Mas’r Haley won’t want 
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US no longer. Missis wouldn’t hear of our ridin’ the critters over 
Lizzy’s bridge to-night.” And with a facetious poke into Andy’s 
ribs, he started off, followed by the latter, at full speed, their shouts 
of laughter coming faintly on the wind. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Eliza’s escape 

Eliza made her desperate retreat across the river just in the dusk 
of twilight. The grey mist of evening, rising slowly from the river, 
enveloped her as she disappeared up the bank, and the swollen current 
and floundering masses of ice presented a hopeless barrier between 
her and her pursuer. Haley therefore slowly and discontentedly 
returned to the little tavern, to ponder further what was to be done. 
The woman opened to him the door of a little parlour covered with 
a rag carpet, where stood a table with a very shining black oilcloth, 
sundry lank high-backed wood chairs, with some plaster images in 
resplendent colours on thfe mantelshelf, above a ver;^ dimly-smoking 
grate. A long hardwood settle extended its uneasy length by the 
chimney, and liere Haley sat him down to meditate on the instability 
of human hopes and happiness in general. 

” What did I want with the little cuss, now,” he said to himself, 
” that I should have got myself treed like a coon, as I am, this yer 
way? ” And Haley Relieved himself by repeating over a not very 
select litany of imprecations on himself, which, though there was the 
best possible reason to consider them as true, we shall, as a matter 
of taste..,, onjit. 

He was startled by the loud and dissonant voice of a man who* 
was apparently dismounting at the door. He hurried to the window. 

” By the land! if this yer ain’t the nearest, now, to what I’ve 
heard folks call Providence,” said Haley. ” I do b’lieve that ar’s 
Tom Loker.” 

Haley hastened out. Standing by the bar, in the cornel^ of the^ 
room, was a brawny, muscular man, Jull six feet in height, and broad 
in proportion. He was dressed in a coat of buffalo-skin, made with 
the hair outward, which gave hi^i a shaggy and fierce appearance, 
perfectly in keeping with the whole air of his physiognomy. In the 
head and face every organ and lineament es^pressive of brutal and 
unhesitating violence was in a state of the highest possible develop- 
ment. Indeed, could our readers fancy a bull-dog come unto man’s 
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estate, and walking about in a hat and coat, they would have no unapt 
idea of the general style and effect of his physique, kle was accom- 
panied by a travelling companion, in many respects an exact contrast 
to himself. He was short and slender, lithe and cat-lHce in his 
motions, and had a peering, mousing expression about his keen black 
eyes, with which every feature of his face seemed sharypned into 
sympathy; his thin long nose ran out as if it wai eager to bore into 
the nature of things in general; his sleek, thin, black hair was stuck 
eagerly forward, and all his motions and evolutions expressed a dry, 
cautious acuteness. The great big man* poured out a big tumbler 
half full of raw spirits, and gulped it down without a word. The 
little man stood tiptoe, and putting his head first to one side and then 
to the other, and snuffing considerately in the directions of the various 
bottles, ordered at last a mint julep, in a thin and quivering 
voice, and with an air of great circumspection. When poured out 
he took it and looked at it with a sharp, complacent air, like a man 
who thinks he has done about the right thing and hit the nail on 
the head, and proceeded to dispose of it in short and well-advised 
sips. 

“ Wal, now, who’d a-thought this yer luck *ad come to me? Why, 
Loker, how are ye? ” said Haley, coming forward and extending 
h*is hand to the^big man. 

“ The devil ! * was the civil reply. “ \&^hat brought you here, 
Haley?’* 

The mousing man, who bore the name of Marks, instantly stopped 
his sipping, and poking his head forward, looked shrewdly on the 
new acquaintance, as a cat sometimes looks at a moving dry leaf, or 
some other possible object of pursuit. 

“ 1 say, Tom, this yer’s the luckiest thing in the world. I’m in a 
devil of a hobble, and you must help me out.” 

” Ugh! aw! like enough! ” grunted his complacent acqu^ntance. 

A body may be pretty sure of that, when you re glad to see ’em : 
something to be made off of ’em. What’s the blow now? ” 

” You’ve got a friend here? ” said Haley, looking doubtfully at 
Marks; ” partner, perhaps? ” 

“ Yes, 1 have. Here, Marks! here’s that ar fellow that I was in 
Vith in# Natchez.” 

” Shall be pleased with his acquaintance,” said Marks, thrusting 
out a long thin hand, like a raven s claw. ” Mr, Haley, 1 believe? ” 

” The same, sir,” said Haley. ” And now, gentlemen, seein’ as 
we’ve met so happily, I think I’ll stand up to a small matter of a treat 
in this here parlour. So now, old coon,” said he to the man at the 
bdr; ‘ get us hot water, and sugar, and cigars, and plenty of the reed 
stuff, and we’ll have a blow out.” 
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Behold, then, the candles lighted, the fire stimulated to the burn- 
ing point In ij^e grate, and our three worthies seated round a table, 
well spread with all the accessories to good fellowship enumerated 
before. • 

Haley began a pathetic recital of his peculiar troubles. Loker 
shut up his mouth, and listened to him with gruff and surly attention. 
Marks, who was anxiously and with much fidgeting compounding a 
tumbler of punch to his own peculiar taste, occasionally looked up 
from his employment, and poking his sharp nose and chin almost 
into Haley’s face, gave the tnost earnest heed to the whole narrative. 
The conclusion of it appeared to amuse him extremely, for he shook 
his shoulders and sides in silence, and perked up his thin lips with an 
air of great internal enjoyment. « 

“ So. then, ye’r fairly sewed up, ain’t ye? ” he said; “ he! he! he! 
It’s neatly done, too.” 

” This yer young-’un business makes lots of trouble in the trade, ’ 
said Haley, dolefully. 

If we could get a breed of gals that didn’t care, now, for their 
young ’uns,” said Marks, ” tell ye, I think ’twould be ’bout the greatest 
mod’rn improvement 1 knows on and Marks patronized his joke 
by a quiet introductory sniggle. 

“ Jest so,” said Haley 1 never couldn’t see into it; yjoung ’uns 
is heaps of trouble to ’em. One would think, nov/, they’d be glad 
to get clar on*’em; but they arn’t. And the more trouble a young ’un 
is, and the more good for nothing, as a gen’l thing, the tighter they 
stick to ’em. 

“ Wal, Mr. Haley,” said Marks, ” jest pass the hot water. Yes, sir; 
you say jest what 1 feel, and alius have. Now, 1 bought a gal once, 
when 1 was in the triUe — a light, likely wench she was too, and quite 
considerable smart — and she had a young un that was mis’able sickly; 
it had a crooked back, or something or other, and 1 jest gin’t away to 
a man*that"thought he’d lake his chance raising on’t, being it didn t 
cost nothin’ — never thought, yer know, of the gal’s takin’ on aboyt it; 
but. Lord, yer oughter seen how she went on ! Why, re’lly, she did 
seem to me to valley the child more ’cause twas sickly and cross, and 
plagued her; and she warn’t making b’lieve, neither: cried about it, 
she did, and lopped round, as if she’d lost every friend jhe hadi^ 
It re’lly was droll to think on’t. Lord, there ain’t no end to woman’s 
notions.” 

” Wal, jest so with me,” said Haley. ” Last summer, down on 
Red River, I got a gal traded off on me, with a likely-lookin’ child 
enough, and his eyes looked as bright as yourn; but, come to look, 

I found him stone blind. Fact — he was stc/he blind. Wal, y6 'see, 

1 thought there warn’t no harm in my jest passing him along, and. 
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not sayin’ nothin’; and I’d got him nicely swopped off for a keg of 
whisky; but come to get him away from the gal, she ^yvas just like a 
tiger. So ’twas before we started, and I hadn’t got my gang chained 
up; so what should she do but ups on a cotton-bale, like a cat, ketches 
a knife from one of the deck hanks, and, I tell ye, she made all fly 
for a minit, till she saw ’twan’t no use; and she jest tu{ns round, 
and pitches head first, young *un and all, into thi2 river — went down 
plump, and nen^er ris.” 

“ Bah! ” said Tom Loker, who had listened to these stories with 
ill-repressed disgust, “ shif’less, both on ye! my gals don’t cut up 
no such shines, I tell ye! ” 

“ Indeed! how do you help it? ” said Marks, briskly. 

“•Help it? why, I buys a gal, and if she’s got a young ’un to be 
sold, I jest walks up and puts my fist to her face, and says, ‘ Look 
here, now, if you give me one word out of your head I’ll smash 
your face in. I won’t hear one word, not the beginning of a word.’ 
I says to ’em, ‘ This yer young ’un’s mine, and not yourn, and you’ve 
no kind o* business with it. I’m going to sell it first chance: mind 
you don’t cut up none o* yer shines about it, or I’ll make ye wish 

ye’d never been born.* I tell ye, they sees it ain’t no play when I 

gets hold. I makes ’em as whist as fishes, and if one on ’em bcr-^ins 

and gives a yelp, why ’’ and Mr. Loker brought down his list 

with a thump tnat fully explained the hiatus. 

“ That ar’s what we may call emphasis,*' said Marks, poking 
Haley in the side, and going into another small giggle. “ Ain’t 
Tom peculiar? he! he! he! I say, Tom, I ’spect you make ’em 
understand, for all niggers’ heads is woolly. They don’t never 
have no doubt of your meaning, Tom. If you ain’t the devil, Tom, 
you’s his twin brother: I’ll say that for ye! ’’ * 

Tom received the compliment with becoming modestv and 
began to look as affable as was consistent, as John Bun^n says, 
with his doggish nature.’’ 

Haley, who had been imbibing very freely of the staple of the 
evening, began to feel a sensible elevation and enlargement of his 
moral faculties, a phenomenon not unusual with gentlemen of a 
serious and reflective turn, under similar circumstances. 

- “ W?J. now, Tom,’’ he said, “ ye re’lly is too bad, as I al’ays 

have told ye; ye know, Tom, you and I used to talk over these yer 
matters down in Natchez, and *I used to prove to ye that we made 
full as much, and was as well off for this yer world, by treatin’ on 
’em well, besides keeping a better Vrhance for cornin’ in the kingdom 
at last, when wust comes to wust, and thar ain’t nothing else left 
to ’get, ye know.’* 

“ Boh! ’* said Tom, “ don't I know? don’t make me too sick 
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With any yer stuff, my stomach is a leetle riled now: ** and Tom 
drank half a jjjlass o( raw brandy. 

“ I say,” said Haley, and leaning back in his chair and gesturing 
impressively, ” 1*11 say this now, I al’ays meant to drive my trade 
so as to make money on’t, fmi and foremost, as much as any man ; 
but then trade ain’t everything, and money ain’t everything, ’cause 
we’s all got souls. , I don’t care, now, who hears me say it — ^and I 
think a cussed sight on it — so I may as well come out with it. 1 
b’lieve in religion, and one oJ these days, when I’ve got matters 
tight and snug, I calculates'to ’tend to my soul and them ar matters ; 
and so what’s the use of doin’ any more wickedness than’s re’lly 
necessary? it don’t seem to me it’s ’t all prudent.” 

” ’Tend to yer soul!” repeated Tom, contemptuously; ” ta,ke a 
bright look-out to find a soul in you — save yourself any care on that 
score. If the devil sifts you through a hair sieve, he won’t find one.” 

” Why, Tom, you’re cross,” said Haley; ” why can’t ye take it 
pleasant, now, when a feller’s talking for your good? ” 

” Stop that ar jaw o’ yourn, there,” said Tom, gruffly. ” I can 
stand most any talk o* yourn but your pious talk; that kills me 
right up. After all, what’s the odds between me and you? ’Taint 
that you care one bit more, or have a bit more feelin’; it’s clean, 
sheer, dog meanness, wanting to cheat the devil and save^our own 
skin; don’t I see through it? And your * gettin’ teligion,’ as you 
call it, after all, is too pison mean for any crittur; — run up a bill 
with the devil all your life, and then sneak out when pay-time comes I 
Boh!” 

” Come, come, gentlemen, I say; this isn’t business,” said Marks. 
” There’s different ways, you know, of looking at all subjects. Mr. 
Haley is a very nic^man, no doubt, and has his own conscience; 
and, Tom, you have your ways, and very good ones too, Tom; 
but quarrelling, you know, won’t answer no kind of purpose. Let’s 
go to bVirinSss. Now, Mr. Haley, what is it? You want us to under-* 
take to catch this yer gal? ” 

” The gal’s no matter of mine — she’s Shelby’s; it’s only the ooy. 

1 was a fool for buying the monkey? ” 

” You’re generally a fool! ” said Tom, gruffly. 

” Come, now, Loker, none of your huffs,” said Marks^ lickings 
his lips; ” you see Mr. Haley’s a-puttin’ us in a way of a good job, 

I reckon; just hold still, these arraAgements is my forte. This yer 
gal, Mr. Haley, how is she? what is she? ” 

” Wall white and handsome, ^ell brought up. I’d a-gin Shelby 
eight hundred or a thousand, and then made well on her.” 

. ” White and handsome, well brought up! said Marks, his sharp 
eyes, nose, and mouth all alive with enterprise. " Look here now, . 
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Loker, a beautiful opening. We*ll do a business here on our own 
account: we does the catchin*; the boy, of course, goes J;o Mr. Haley; 
we takes the gall to Orleans to speculate on. Ain’t it beautiful ? ” 

Tom, whose great heavy mouth had stood ajar during fchis com- 
munication, now suddenly snapped it together, as a big dog closes 
on a piece of meat, and seemed to be digesting the idea at his leisure. 

“ Ye see,*’ said Marks to Haley, stirring his,, punch as he did 
so, “ ye see W£ has justices convenient at all p’ints along shore, 
that does up any little jobs in our line quite reasonable. Tom, 
he does the knockin’ down and that ar; and I come in all dressed 
up, shining boots, everything first chop, when the swearin’s to be 
done. You oughter see, now,” said Marks, in a glow of professional 
pride, ** how 1 can tone it off. One day I’m Mr. Twickcm, from 
New Orleans; ’nother day I’m just come from my plantation on 
Pearl River, where I works seven hundred niggers; then, again, 
I come out a distant relation of Henry Clay, or some old cock in 
Kentuck. Talents is different, you know. Now, Tom’s a roarer 
when there’s any thumping or fighting to be done, but at lying 
he ain’t good, Tom ain’t, ye see it don’t come natural to him; but. 
Lord, if thar’s a feller in the country that can swear to anything 
and everything, and put in all the circumstances and flourishes with 
a 'longer face, and carry’t through better’n# 1 can, why, I’d hke to 
see him, that’s afi! I b’lieve, my heart, I coul I get along and snake 
through, even if justices were more particular than tJiey is. Some- 
times I rather wish they was more particular; ’twoud be a he-p 
more relishm’ if they was, more fun, you know.” 

Tom Loker, who, as we have made it appear, was a man of slow 
thoughts and movements, here interrupted Marks by bringing his 
heavy fist down on the table, so as to make ah ring again. ” It'll 
do! ” he said. 

“Lord bless ye, Tom, ye needn’t break all the glasses!” said 
Marks; “ save your fist for time o’ need.” 

** But, gentlemen, ain’t I to come in for a share of the profits? ” 
said Haley. 

“ Ain’t it enough we catch the boy for ye? ** said Loker. “ What 
do ye want? ” 

j “ Wal^” said Haley, “ if I gives you the job, it’s worth something, 
say ten per cent, on the profits, expenses paid.’’ 

“ Now,” said Loker, with a !remendous oath, and striking the 
table with his heavy fist, “ don’t 1 know you, Dan Haley? Don’t 
you think to come it over me! Suppose Marks and I have taken 
up to the catchin’ trade* jest to ’commodate gentlemen like you* 
and* get nothin’ for ourselves? Not by a long chalk! we’ll have 
Jthe gal out and out, and you keep quiet, or ye see, we’U have both; 
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what’s to hinder? Ain’t you showed us the game? It’s as free 
to us as youg I hope. If you or Shelby wants to chase us, look 
where the partridges was last year; if you find them or us, you’re 
quite welcome.” 

“ Oh, wal, certainly, jest let it go at that,” said Haley, alarmed; 
” you cajch the boy for the job: you allers did trade far with me, 
Tom, and was up«to yer word.” 

” Ye know that,” said Tom. ” I don’t pretend none of your 
snivelling ways, but I won’t lie in my ’counts with the devil him- 
self. What I ses I’ll do, ’I will do, you know that, Dan Haley.” 

“Jest so, jest so. I said so, Tom,” said Haley; “and if you’d 
only promise to have the boy for me in a week, at any point you’ll 
name, that’s all I want.” ^ 

“ But it ain’t all 1 want, by a long jump,” said Tom. “ Ye don’t 
think I did business with you, down in Natchez, for nothing, Haley; 
I’ve learned to hold an eel when I catch him. You’ve got to fork 
over fifty dollars, flat down, or this child don’t start a peg. I know 
yer.” 

“ Why, when you have a job in hand that may bring a clean profit 
of somewhere about a thousand or sixteen hundred? Why, Tom, 
your onreasonable,” said Haley. 

“ Yes, and hasn’t wo business booked for five weeks to come 
all we can do? And suppose we leaves all, and goes fo bush-whacking 
round arter yer young ’un, and finally doesn’t catch the gal, and 
gals allers is the devil to catch, what’s then? Would you pay us a 
cent, would you? I think I see you a-doin’ it. Ugh! Nso, no; 
flap down your fifty. If we get the job, and it pays, I’ll hand it 
back; if we don’t, it’s for our trouble; that’s far, ain’t it, Mark? ” 

“Certainly, certafhly,” said Marks, with a conciliatory tone; 
“it’s only a retaining fee, you see. He! he! he! We lawyers, 
you know. Wal, we must keep all good-natured — keep easy, yer 
know.* Tom’ll have the boy for yer, anywhere ye’ll name; won’t 
ye, Tom? ” * 

If I find the young ’un. I’ll bring him on to Cincinnati, and 
leave him at Granny Belcher’s, on the landing.” said Loker. 

Marks had got from his pocket a greasy pocket-book, and, taking 
a long paper from thence, he sat down, and fixing his ke^n blacU 
eyes on it, began mumbling over its contents: “Barnes — Shelby 
County — boy Jim, three hundred 'dollars for him, dead or alive. 
Edwards — Dick and Lucy, man and wife, six hundred dollars ; wench 
Polly and two children, six hundred for her or hef head. I’m jest 
a-runnin’ over our business, to see if we can take up this yer handily. 
I-,oker,” he said, after a pause, ” we must fifct Adams and Springer 
on the track of these yer; they’ve been booked some time.” 
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“ They *11 charge too much,” said Tom. 

** ril manage that ar; they*s young in the businc;^s, and must 
*spect to work cheap,’* said Marks, as he continued to read. ” Ther’s 
three on ’em easy cases, ’cause all you’ve got to do is to shoot ’em, 
or swear they is shot; they couldn’t, of course, charge much for that. 
Them other cases,” he said, folding the paper, ” will bear puttin’ 
off a spell. So now let’s come to the particulars., Now, Mr. Haley, 
you saw this yer gal when she landed? ” 

” To be sure, plain as I see you.” 

” And a man helpin’ on her up the bamk? ” said Loker. 

” To be sure I did,” 

” Most likely,” said Marks, ” she’s took in somewhere, but where’s 
a question. Tom, what Jo you say? ” 

” We must cross the river to-night, no mistake,” said Tom. 

” But there’s no boat about,” said Marks. ” The ice is running 
awfully, Tom; ain’t it dangerous? ” 

” Dunno nothing ’bout that — only it’s got to be done,” said 
Tom, decidedly. 

” Dear me,” said Marks, fidgeting, ” It’ll be — I say,” he said, 
walking to the window, ” it’s dark as a wolf’s mouth; and, Tom ” 

“The long and short is, you’re scared, Marks; but 1 can’t help 
that, you’ye got to go. Suppose you want to lie by a day or two, 
till the gal’s be^i carried on the underground line up to Sandusky 
or so, before you start.” • 

” Oh, no; I ain’t a grain afraid,” said Marks, ” only ” 

” Only what? ” said Tom. 

” Well, about the boat. Yer see, there ain’t any boat.” 

” I heard the woman say there was one coming along this evening, 
and that a man was going to cross over in it!. Neck or nothing, 
we must go with him,” said Tom. 

” I s’pose you’ve got good dogs,” said Haley. 

V ” First-rate,” said Marks. ” But what’s the use? you hart’t got 
notlun’ o’ hers to smell on.” 

” Yes, I have,” said Haley, triumphantly. ” Here’s her shawl she 
left on the bed in her hurry; she left her bonnet, too.” 

” That ar’s lucky,” said Loker; ” fork over.” 

< ‘ Though the dogs might damage the gal, if they come on her 

unawares,” said Haley. 

” That ar’s a consideration,” siid Marks. ” Our dogs tore a feller 
half to pieces, once, down in Mobile, ’fore we could get ’em off.” 

” Well, ye see; for this sort that’i to be sold for their looks, that 
ar won’t answer, ye see,” said Haley. 

do see,” said Marks. ” Besides, if she’s got took in, ’tain’t 
.no go, neither Dogs is no ’count in these yer up States where 
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these cntters get carried; of course, ye can’t get on their track. 
They only tdoes down in plantations, where niggers, when they 
runs, has to do their own running, and don’t get no help.*’ 

“ Wefll,” said Loker. who had just stepped out to the bar to 
make some inquiries, “ they say the man’s come with the boat; so, 
Marks-;^ — ” 

That worthy •ast a rueful look at the comfortable quarters he 
was leaving, but slowly rose to obey. After exchanging a few words 
of further arrangement, Haley, with visible reluctance, handed over 
the fifty dollars to Tom, and the worthy trio separated for the night. 

If any of our refined and Christian readers object to the society 
into which this scene introduces them, let us beg them to begin 
and conquer their prejudices in time. The catching business, 
we beg to remind them, is rising to the dignity of a lawful and 
patriotic profession. If all the broad land between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific becomes one great market for bodies and souls, 
and human property retains the locomotive tendencies of this 
nineteenth century, the trader and catcher may yet be among our 
aristocracy. 

While this scene was going on at the tavern, Sam and Andy, 
in a state of high felicitation, pursued their way home.^ • 

Sam was in the jfighest possible feather, and expressed his 
exultation by all sorts of supernatural howls and ejaculations, by 
divers odd motions and contortions of his whole system. Sometimes 
he would sit backward, with his face to the horse’s tail and sides, 
and then, with a whoop and a somerset, come right side up in his 
place again, and, drawing on a grave face, begin to lecture Andy in 
high-sounding tones for laughing and playing the fool. Anon, 
slapping his sides with his arms, he would burst forth in peals of 
laughter, that made the old woods ring as they passed. With all 
these evolutions he contrived to keep the horses to the top bf 
their speed, until, between ten and eleven, their heels rescinded 
on the gravel at the end of the balcony. Mrs. Shelby flew to the 
railings. 

“ Is that you, Sam? Where are they? ” 

“ Mas’r Haley’s a-restin* at the tavelrn. He’s dreffu^ fatigued, 
missis.” 

;; And Eliza, Sam? ” 

” Wal, she’s clar ’cross Jordan. As a body may say, in the land 
o’ Canaan.” ^ ^ 

” Why, Sam, what do you mean? ” said Mrs. Shelby, breathless 
and almost faint as the possible meaning of these words’ 'came 
over her. 
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“ Wal, missis, de Lord He persarves His own. Lizzy’s done gone 
over the river into *Hio, as ’markably as if de Lord V^ok her over 
in a charrit of fire and two bosses.” 

Sam’s vein of piety was always uncommonly fervent in his mistress’s 
presence, and he made great capital of scriptural figures and images. 

” Come up here, Sam,” said Mr. Shelby, who had followed on 
to the verandah. ” and tell your mistress what she wants. Come, 
come, Emily.” said he, passing his arm round her, ” you are cold and 
all in a shiver. You allow yourself to feel too much.” 

” Feel too much! Am not I a woman — sT mother? Are we not both 
responsible to God for this poor girl? My God! lay not this sin to 
our charge.” 

” What sin, Emily? You see yourself that we have only done 
what we were obliged to.” 

” There’s an awful feeling of guilt about it, though,” said Mrs. 
Shelby. ” I can’t reason it away.” 

” Here, Andy, you nigger, be alive! ” called Sam, under the 
verandah. ” Take these yer bosses to der barn. Don’t ye hear mas’r 
a-callin’? ” And Sam soon appeared, palm-leaf in hand, at the 
parlour door. 

” Now, Sam, tell us distinctly how the matter was,” said Mr. 
Shelby. “•Where is Eliza, if you know? ” 

“ Well, mas’r, I saw her with my own eyes a-crossin’ on the 
floatin’ ice. She crossed most ’markably. It wasn't no less nor a 
miracle; and I saw a man help her up the Hio side, and then she was 
lost in the dusk.” 

“ Sam, I think this rather apocryphal — this miracle. Crossing 
on floating ice isn’t so easily done,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“Easy! Couldn’t nobody a-done it witholit de Lord. Why, 
now,” said Sam, “ ’twas just dis yer way. Mas’r Haley, and me and 
Andy, we comes up to de little tavern by de river, and I rides a leetle 
Ahead — (I’s so zealous to be a cotchin’ Lizzy that I couldn’t hold in 
no way) — ^and when I comes by the tavern winder, sure enough 
there she was right in plain sight, and dey diggin’ on behind. Wal, 

I loses off my hat, and sings out ’nuff to raise the dead. Course 
Lizzy she bars, and she dodges back, when Mas’r Haley he goes 
past the .door; and then, I tell ye, she dared out de side door; she 
went down de river-bank. Mas’r Haley he seed her and yelled out, 
and him and me and Andy we took arter. Down she come to the 
river, and thar was the current running ten feet wide by the shore, 
and over t’other side ice a-sawin* an5 a-jiggling up and down, kinder 
as t’were a great island. We come right behind her, and I thought my 
soul* he’d got her sure 'enough, when she gin such a screech as 1 
never hearn, and thar she was, clar over t’other side the current, on 
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the ice, and then on she went, a-screechin’ and a-jumpin’. The ice 
went crack! cVallop! cracking! chunk! and she boundin’ like a buck. 
Lord, the spring that ar gal’s got in her ain’t common, I’m o’ ’pinion.” 

Mrs. "Shelby sat perfectly silent, pale with excitement, while Sam 
told his story. 

” God be praised, she isn’t dead! ” she said; ” but where is the 
poor child now? •’ 

” De Lord will pervide,” said Sam, rolling up Iiis eyes piously. 
” As I’ve been a-sayin’, dis yer’s a providence and no mistake, as 
missis has allers been a-ihstructin’ on us. Thar’s allers instruments 
ris up to do de Lord’s will. Now, if’t hadn’t been for me to-day, 
she’d a-been took a dozen times. Warn’t it I started off de bosses 
dis yer mornin’, and kept ’em chasin’ till nigh dinner time? And 
didn’t I car Mas’r Haley nigh five miles out of de road dis evening, 
or else he’d a come up with Lizzy as easy as a dog arter a coon? 
These yer’s all providences.” 

” They arc a kind of providences that you’ll have to be pretty 
sparing of. Master Sam. I allow no such practices with gentlemen 
on my place,” said Mr. Shelby, with as much sternness as he could 
command under the circumstances. 

Now, there is no more use in making believe to be angry with a 
negro than with a child; both instinctively see th^tru^ictate of fhe 
case through all atterppts to affect the contrary; and Sam was in 
nowise disheartened by this rebuke, though he assumed an air of 
doleful gravity, and stood with the corners of his mouth lowered in 
most penitential style. 

” Mas’r’s quite right, quite; it was ugly on me, there’s no dis- 
putin’ that ar; and^of course mas’r and missis wouldn’t encourage 
no such works. I’m sensible of dat ar; but a poor nigger like me’s 
’mazin’ tempted to act ugly sometimes, when fellers will cut up such 
shines asjlat ar Mas’r Haley; he ain’t no gen I’man no way; anybody’s 
been raised as I’ve been can’t help a-seein’ dat ar.” 

” Well, Sam,” said Mrs. Shelby, ” as you appear to have a proper 
sense of your errors, you may go now and tell Aunt Chloe she may 
get you some of that cold ham that was left of dinner to-day. You and 
Andy must be hungry.” 

” Missis is a heap too good for us,” said Sam making his^bow wifb 
alacrity and departing. , 

It will be perceived, as has been before intimated, that Master 
Sam had a native talent that m|ght, undoubtedly, have raised him to 
eminence in political life, a talent of making capital out of everything 
that turned up, to be invested for his own especial praise and glory; 
and having done up his piety and humility, as he trusted, to the 
satisfaction of the parlour, he clapped his palm-leaf on his head, with 
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a sort of rakish, free-and-easy air, and proceeded to the dominions 
of Aunt Chloe, with the intention of flourishing largely in*the kitchen. 

“ ril speechify these yer niggers,** said Sam to himself, “ now Tve 
got a chance. Lord, 1*11 reel it off to make *em stare! *’ 

It must be observed that one of Sam’s especial delights had been 
to ride in attendance on his master to all kinds of political gatherings, 
where, roosted on some rail fence, or perched aloft in some tree, he 
would sit watching the orators, with the greatest apparent gusto, 
and then, descending among the various brethren of his own colour, 
assembled on the same errand, he would edify and delight them with 
the most ludicrous burlesques and imitations, all delivered with the 
most imperturbable earnestness and solemnity; and though the 
auditors immediately about him were generally of his own colour, 
it not unfrequently happened that they were fringed pretty deeply 
with those of a fairer complexion, who listened, laughing and v/inking, 
to Sam’s great self-congratulation. In fact, Sam considered oratory as 
his vocation, and never let slip an opportunity of magnifying his office. 

Now, between Sam and Aunt Chloe there had existed, from ancient 
times, a sort of chronic feud, or rather a decided coolness; but, as 
Sam was meditating something in the provision department, as the 
necessary and obvious foundation of his operations, he determined, 
on* the presz^nt q^ccasion, to be eminently conciliatory; for he well 
knew that although “ missis’s orders ” would undoubtedly be followed 
to the letter, yet he should gain a considerable deal by enlisting the 
spirit also. He therefore appeared before Aunt Chloe with a touchingly 
subdued, resigned expression, like one who had suffered immeasurable 
hardships in behalf of a persecuted fellow-creature, enlarged upon the 
fact that missis had directed him to come to Aunl^ Chloe for whatever 
might be wanting to make up the balance in his solids and fluids, 
and thus unequivocally acknowledged her right and supremacy in 
the cooking department and all thereto pertaining. ..... 

*The thing took accordingly. No poor, simple, virtuous body 
was ever cajoled by the attentions of an electioneering politician with 
more ease than Aunt Chloe was won over by Master Sam’s suavities; 
and if he had been the prodigal son himself, he could not have been 
overwhelmed with more maternal bountifulness; and he soon found 
himself seated, happy and glorious, over a large tin pan, containing 
a sort of olla podrida of all that ^jiad appeared on the table for two 
or three days past. Savoury morsels of ham, golden blocks of corn- 
cake, fragments of pie of every conceivable mathematical figure, 
chicken wings, gizzards, and drumsticks, all appeared in picturesque 
confusion; and Sam, as monarch of all he surveyed, sat with his 
palm-leaf cocked rejoicingly to one side, and patronizing Andy at 
his right hand. 
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The kitchen was full of all his compeers, who had hurried and 
crowded in rfrom the various cabins to hear the termination of the 
days exploits. Now was Sam’s hour of glory. The story of the day 
was rehearsed, with all kinds of ornament and varnishing which 
might be necessary to heighten its effect; for Sam, like some of 
our fa^ionable dilettanti, never allowed a story to lose any of its 
gilding by passing through his hands. Roars of laughter attended 
the narration, and were taken up and prolonged by all the smaller 
fry, who were lying in any quantity about on the floor or perched in 
every corner. In the height of the uproar and laughter, Sam, however, 
preserved an Immovable gravity, only from time to time rolling his 
eyes up, and giving his auditors divers inexpressibly droll glances, 
without departing from the sententious elevation of his oratory. • 

“ Yer see, feller countrymen,** said Sam, elevating a turkey*s leg, 
with energy, “ yer see, now, what dis yer chile*s up ter, for *fendin* 
yer all, yes, all on yer. For him as tries to get one o* our people, is 
as good as tryin* to get all; yer see, the principle*s de same, dat ar*s 
clar. And any one o* these yer drivers that comes smelling round 
arter any our people, why, he*s got me in his way; Fm the feller he*s 
got to set in with, Fm the feller for yer all to come to, bredren; 1*11 
stand up for yer rights, 1*11 *fend *em to the last breath! ** 

“ Why, but, Sam, yfcr telled me, only this moj^nirvlr*that yoil’d 
help this yer mas’r to rotch Lizzy; seems to me yer talk don’t hang 
together,*’ s&id Andy. 

“ I tell you now, Andy,** said Sam, with awful superiority, “ don’t 
yer be a-talking bout what yer don’t know nothin* on; boys like you, 
Andy, means well, but they can’t be ’spccted to collusitate the great 
principles of action.** 

Andy looked rebuked, particularly by the hard word “ collusitate,” 
which most of the youngerly members of the company seemed to 
consider^s a settler in the case, while Sam proceeded: 

” Dat ar was conscience, Andy; when 1 thought of gwine arter 
Lizzy, 1 railly ’spected mas’r was sot dat way. When I found missis 
was sot the contrar, dat ar was conscience more yet, ’cause fellers 
allers gets more by stickin* to missis’s side; so yer see I’s persistent 
either way, and sticks up to conscience, and holds on to principles. 
Yes, principles,** said Sam, giving an enthusiastic toss to a«chicken^ 
neck, ” what’s principles good fo^ if we isn’t persistent, I wanter 
know? — ^Thar, Andy, you may have dat ar bone, ’tain’t picked quite 
clean.” ^ 

Sam’s audience hanging on his words with open mouth, he could 
not but proceed. 

Dis yer matter ’bout persistence, feller-niggers,” said Sam, with 
the air of one entering into an abstruse subject, ” dis yer ’sistency’s' 
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a thing what ain’t seed into very clar by ’most anybody. Now, 
yer see, when a feller stands up for a thing one day and night, de 
contrar de next, folks ses (and nat’rally enough dey ses), ‘ Why, he 
ain’t persistent,’ — hand me dat ar bit o’ corn-cake, Andy. But let’s 
look inter it. I hope der gen’l’men and der fair sex will ’scuse my 
usin’ an ’ornary sort o’ ’parison. Here! I’m a-tryin’ to g^t top o' 
der hay. Wal, I puts up my larder dis yer side:<’tain’t no go: den, 
’cause 1 don’t try dere no more, but puts my larder right contrar 
side, ain’t I persistent? I’m persistent in wantin’ to get up which 
ary side my larder is; don’t you see, all oh yer? ” 

It’s the only thing ye ever were persistent in. Lord knows!” 
muttered Aunt Chloe, who was getting rather restive; the merriment 
of the evening being to her somewhat arter the Scripture comparison^ 
” like vinegar upon nitre.” 

” Yes, indeed! ” said Sam, rising, full of supper and glory, for a 
closing effort. " Yes, my feller-citizens and ladies of de other sex ir 
general, I has principles; I’m proud too ’oon ’em; they’s perquisite 
to dese yer times, and ter all times. I has principles, and I sticks te: 
’em like forty; jest anything that 1 thinks is principle, I goes in to’t, 
1 wouldn’t mind if dey burnt me ’live; I’d walk right up to de stake, 
I woula, and say, * Here I comes to shed my last blood fur my 
principles, •fur yiy country, fur der gen’l interests of s’ciety.’ ” 

” Well,” said Aunt Chloe, ” one o’ yer .principles will have to 
be to go to bed some time to-night, and not be a keepin’ everybody 
up till mornin’; now, every one of you young ’uns that don’t want 
to be cracked, had better be scase, mighty sudden.” 

“Niggers! all on yer,” said Sam, waving his palm-leaf with 
benignity, “ 1 give yer my blessin’; go to bed now, and be good 
boys.” 

And, with this pathetic benediction, the assembly dispersed. 


CHAPTER IX 

W WHICH IT APPEARS THAT A SENATOR IS BUT A MAN 

The light of the cheerful fire shone on the rug and carpet of a cosy 
parlour, and glittered on the sides of the tea-cups and well-brightened 
teapot, as Senator Bird was drawing off his boots, preparatory to 
inserting his feet in a pair of new handsome slippers, which his wife 
had' been working for him while away on his senatorial tour. Mrs. 
*Bird, looking the very picture of delight, was superintending the 
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arrangements of the table, ever and anon mingling admonitor 
to a number of frolicsome juveniles, who were effervesc 
those modes of untold gambol and mischief that have astonishea 
mothersT ever since the flood. 

“Tom, let the door knob alone, there’s a man! Mary, Mary, 
don’t p^ll the cat’s tail. Poor pussy! Jim, you mustn’t climb on that 
table; no, no! You don’t know, my dear, what a surprise it is to us 
all to see you here to-night! ** said she, at last, when she found a 
space to say something to her husband. 

“ Yes, yes; I thought Td just make a run down, spend the night, 
and have a little comfort at home. I’m tired to death, and my head 
aches ! ’’ 

Mrs. Bird cast a .glance at a camphor-bottle, which stood in the, 
half open closet, and appeared to meditate an approach to it, but 
her husband interposed. 

“ No, no, Mary, no doctoring! A cup of your good hot tea, and 
some of our good home living, is what I want. It’s a tiresome business, 
this legislating! ’* 

And the senator smiled, as if he rather liked the idea of considering 
himself a sacrifice to his country. 

“ Well,’* said his wife, after the business of the tea-table was 
getting rather slack, “ and what have they beijjg ^•'>ing in fhe 
Senate? ’’ 

Now, it \^as a very unusual thing for gentle little Mrs. Bird ever 
to trouble her head with what was going on in the House of the State, 
very wisely considering that she had enough to do to mind her own. 
Mr. Bird, therefore, opened his eyes in surprise, and said, “ Not 
very much of importance.’’ 

“ Well; but is it true that they have been passing a law forbidding 
people to give meat and drink to those poor coloured folks that come 
alon^? J[ heard they were talking of some such law, but I didn’t 
think finy Christian legislature would assist! ” " 

“ Why, Mary, you are getting to be a politician all at onc®c’* 

“No, nonsense! 1 wouldn’t give a fip for all your politics, 
generally, but I think this is something downright cruel and un- 
Christian. I hope, my dear, no such law has been passed.” 

“ There has been a law passed forbidding people to hjp off the 
slaves that come over from Kentucky, my dear. So much of that 
thing has been done by these reckless abolitionists, that our brethren 
in Kentucky are very strongly excited, and it seems necessary, and 
no more than Christian and kind, that something should be done , 
by our State to quiet the excitement.” 

“ And what is the law? It don’t forbid* us to shelter these' poor 
creatures a night, does it, and to give ’em something comfortable 
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to eat» and a few old clothes, and send them quietly about their 
business? ** 1 

“ Why, yes, my dear; that would be aiding and abetting, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Bird was a timid, blushing little woman, of about four feet ' 
in height, and with mild blue eyes, and a peach-blow cony^plexion, 
and the gentlest, sweetest voice in the world; as for courage, a moderate- 
sized cock turkey had been known to put her to rout at the very 
first gobble, and a stout house-dog, of moderate capacity, would 
bring her into subjection merely by a show of his teeth. Her 
husband and children were her entire world, and in these she ruled 
more by entreaty and persuasion than by command or argument. 

, There was only one thing that was capable of arousing her, and that 
provocation came in on the side of her unusually gentle and sympa- 
thetic nature : anything in the shape of cruelty would throw her into 
a passion, which was the more alarming and inexplicable in proportion 
to the general softness of her nature. Generally the most indulgent 
and easy to be entreated of all mothers, still her boys had a very 
reverent remembrance of a most vehement chastisement she once 
bestowed on them, because she found them leagued with several 
graceless boys of the neighbourhood, stoning a defenceless kitten. 

ril teU,;ypu^what,” Master Bill used to«say, ” 1 was scared that 
time. Mother came at me so that I thought she was crazy, and I 
was whipped and tumbled off to bed, without any supper, before 
I could get over wondering what had come about; and, after that, 

1 heard mother crying outside the door, which made me feel worse 
than all the rest. I’ll tell you what,” he’d say, ” we boys never 
stoned another kitten! ” 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Bird rose quickly, with very red 
cheeks, which quite improved her general appearance, and walked 
up to her husband, with quite a resolute air, and said in a determined 
tone, “ Now, John, I want to know if you think such a law as that 
is right and Christian? ” 

” You won’t shoot me now, Mary, if I say I do! ” 

” 1 never could have thought it of you, John; you didn’t vote 
for it? ” 

‘ ” Even. so, my fair politician.” 

” You ought to be ashamed, John ! Poor, homeless, houseless 
creatures! It’s a shameful, wicked, abominable law, and I’ll break 
it, for one, the first time I get a chance, and I hope I shall have a 
chance, I do! Things have got to a pretty pass, if a woman can’t 
give a warm supper and a bed to poor starving creatures, just because 
they* are slaves, and havb been abused and oppressed all their lives, 
lpk)or things 1 ” 
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“ But, Mary, just listen to me. Your feelings are all quite right, 
dear, and interesting, and I love you for them; but, then, dear, we 
mustn’t suffer our feelings to run away with our judgment; you 
must corfsider it’s not a matter of private feeling, there are great 
•public interests involved: there is such a state of public agitation 
rising, ttjat we must put aside our private feelings.” 

“Now, John, I "don’t know anything about politics, but I can 
read my Bible; and there I see that I must feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and comfort the desolate; and that Bible I mean to follow.” 

” But in cases where your doing so would involve a great public 
evil ” 

” Obeying God never brings on public evils. I know it can’t. 
It’s always safest, all round, to do as He bids us.” 

” Now, listen to me, Mary, and I can state to you a very clear 
argument, to show ” 

“ Oh, nonsense, John! you can talk all night, but you wouldn’t 
do it. I put it to you, John: would you now turn away a poor, 
shivering, hungry creature from your door, because he was a runaway? 
Would you, now? ” 

Now, if the truth must be told, our senator had the misfortune 
to be a man who had a particularly humane and accessible nature, 
and turning away anybody that was in trouble nev<^ Jiwd been his 
forte; and what was worse for him in this particular pinch of the 
argument waS that his wife knew it, and, of course, was making an 
assault on rather an indefensible point. So he had recourse to the 
usual means of gaining time for such cases made and provided; 
he said, “ahem,” and coughed several times, took out his pocket- 
hankerchlef, and be^an to wipe his glasses. Mrs. Bird, seeing the 
defenceless condition of the enemy’s territory, had no more con- 
science than to push her advantage. 

” I should like to see you doing that, John, 1 really should!^ 
Turning a woman out of doors in a snow-storm, for instance; or, 
maybe you’d take her up and put her in jail, wouldn’t you? You 
would make a great hand of that! ” 

” Of course, it would be a very painful duty,” began Mr. Bird, 
in a moderate tone. 

” Duty, John! don’t use that word! You know it isn’4 a dut^ 
— it can’t be a duty! If folks want ^o keep their slaves from running 
away, let ’em treat ’em well — that’s my doctrine. If I had slaves 
(as 1 hope I never shall have), J’d risk their wanting to run away 
from me, or you either, John. I tell you folks don’t run away when 
they arc happy; and when they do run, poor creatures! they suffer 
enough with cold and hunger and fear, without everybody turning 
against them; and, law or no law, 1 never will, so help me God! ” 
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“ Mary! Mary! My dear, let me reason with you.*’ 

“ I hate reasoning, John, especially reasoning on SFuch subjects. 
There’s a way you political folks have of coming round and round 
a plain right thing; and you don’t believe in it yourselves! when it 
comes to practice. I know you well enough, John. You don’t 
believe it’s right any more than 1 do; and you wouldn’t do it any 
sooner than 1.” • 

At this critical juncture, old Cudjoe, the black man-of-all-work, 
put his head in at the door, and wished “ missis would come into 
the kitchen;” and our senator, tolerably relieved, looked after his 
little wife with a whimsical mixture of amusement and vexation, 
and, seating himself in the armchair, began to read the papers. 

After a moment his wife’s voice was heard at the door, in a quick, 
earnest tone — ” John! John! I do wish you’d come here a moment.” 

He laid down his paper, and went into the kitchen, and started, 
quite amazed at the sight that presented itself: — A young and 
slender woman, with garments torn and frozen, with one shoe gone, 
and the slocking torn away from the cut and bleeding foot, was 
laid back in a deadly swoon upon two chairs. There was the inijircss 
of the despised race on her face, yet none could help feeling its 
mournful and pathetic beauty, while its stony sharpness, its cold, 
fixed, dcatWy ^pect, struck a solemn chill 'over him. He drew his 
breath short, and stood in silence. His wife, and their only coloured 
domestic, old Aunt Dinah, were busily engaged m restorative 
measures; while old Cudjoe had got the boy on his knee, and was 
busy pulling off his shoes and stockings and chafing his little cold 
feet. 

” Sure, now, if she ain’t a sight to beholtj 1 ” said old Dinah, 
compassionately; ” ’pears like ’twas the heat that made her faint. 
She was tol’able peart when she come in, and asked if she couldn’t 
warm herself here a spell; and I was just a-askin’ her ^here she 
*cum from, and she fainted right down. Never done much hard 
work, guess, by the looks of her hands.” 

” Poor creature! ” said Mrs. Bird, compassionately, as the woman 
slowly unclosed her large dark eyes, and looked vacantly at her. 
Suddenly an expression of agony crossed her face, and she sprang 
‘up, sayirg — 

” Oh, my Harry 1 Have they, got him? ” 

The boy at this jumped from Cudjoe’s knee, and running to 
her side, put up his arms. ” Oh, he’s here ! he’s here 1 ” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, ma’am!” said she wildly to Mrs. Bird, “do protect us! 
don’t let them get him! ” 

“Nobody shall hurt" you here, poor woman,” said Mrs. Bird, 
encouragingly. ” You are safe; don’t be afraid.” 
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“ God bless you! *’ said the woman, covering her face and sobbing, 
while the boy, seeing her cry, tried to get into her lap. 

With many gentle and womanly offices, which none knew better 
how to render than Mrs. Bird, the poor woman was in time rendered 
* more calm. A temporary bed was provided for her on the settle 
near th^ fire; and after a short time she fell into a heavy slumber, 
with the child, who seemed no less weary, soundly sleeping on her 
arm; for the mother resisted, with nervous anxiety, the kindest 
attempts to take him from her; and, even in sleep, her arm encircled 
him with an unrelaxing clasp, as if she could not even then be beguiled 
of her vigilant hold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird had gone back to the parlour, where, strange 
as it may appear, no reference was made, on either side, to the • 
preceding conversation; but Mrs. Bird busied herself \wth her 
knitting work, and Mr. Bird pretended to be reading the paper. 

I wonder who and what she is? ** said Mr. Bird at last, as he 
laid it down. 

“ When she wakes up and feels a little rested, we will see,” said 
Mrs. Bird. 

I say, wife! ” said Mr. Bird, after musing in silence over his 
newspaper. 

‘‘Well, dear!” 

” She couldn’t wear gne of your gowns, could she, by any letting 
down, or such matter? She seems to be rather larger than you are.” 

A quite perceptible smile glimmered on Mrs. Bird’s face, as 
she answered, ‘ We’ll see.” 

Another pause, and Mr. Bird again broke out. 

I say, wife! ” 

” Well! What now? ” 


” Why, there’s that old bombazin cloak, that you keep on purpose 
to put over me when I take my afternoon’s nap; you might as well 
give Kcr that; she needs clothes.” 

At this instant, Dinah looked in to say that the woman was avmke, 
and wanted to see missis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird went into the kitchen, followed by the two eldest 
boys ; the smaller fry having by this time been safely disposed of in bed. 

The woman was now sitting up on the settle by the &re. Shtf 
was looking steadily into the bl^ze, with a calm, heart-broken 
expression, very different from her former agitated wildness. 

” Did you want me? ” said ^Mrs. Bird, in gentle tones. “ 1 
hope you feel better now, poor woman 1 

A long-drawn, shivering sigh was the only answer; but she lifted 
her dark eyes, and fixed them on her with sucK a forlorn and imploring 
expression, that the tears came into the little woman's eyes. 
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** You needn’t be afraid of anything; we are friends here, poor 
woman! Tell me where you came from, and what you w.Jiit,” 
said she. 

I came from Kentucky,” said the woman. 

” When? ” said Mr. Bird, taking up the interrogatory. ' 

” To-night.” , 

” How did you come? ” 

” I crossed On the ice.” 

” Crossed on the ice! ” said every one present. 

” Yes,” said the woman, slowly, ” I did. God helping me, I 
rrossed on the ice; for they were behind me — right behind — and 
there was no other way! ” 

” Law, missis,” said Cudjoe, ” the ice is all in broken-up blocks, 
a-swing and a-teetering up and down in the water! ” 

I know it was; 1 know it! ” said she, wildly; “ but I did it! 
I wouldn’t have thought I could; I didn’t think I should get over; 
but I didn’t care! I could but die, if I didn’t. The Lord helped 
me; nobody knows how much the Lord can help ’em till they try,” 
said the woman, with a flashing eye. 

” Were you a slave? ” said Mr. Bird. 

” Yes, sir; 1 belonged to a man in Kentucky.” 

‘ ” Was Ir; v^kind to you ! ” 

” No, sir; he was a good master.” 

” And was your mistress unkind to you? ” 

” No, sir; no! My mistress was always good to me.” 

” What could induce you to leave a good home, then, and run 
away, and go through such dangers? ” 

The woman looked up at Mrs. Bird, with a keen, scrutinizing glance, 
and it did not escape her that she was dressed in deep mourning. 

” Ma’am,” she said, suddenly, ” have you ever lost a child? ” 
The question was unexpected, and it was a thrust on a new wound; 
for it was only a month since a darling child of the family had been 
laid in the grave. 

Mr. Bird turned round and walked to the window, and Mrs. 
Bird burst into tears; but, recovering her voice, she said, ” Why 
do you ask that? I have lost a little one.” 

' ” Then you will feel for me. I have lost two, one after another; 

left them burled there when I ^ame away; and I had only this one 
left. 1 never slept a night without him; he was all 1 had. He 
my comfort and pride, day and night; and, ma’am, they were going 
to take him away from me — to se// him; sell him down south, ma’am, 
to go all alone — ^a baby that had never been away from his mother 
in his life! I couldn’t stand it, ma’am. I knew I never should be 
good for anything, if they did; and when I knew the papers were 
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signed, and he was sold, I took him and came off in the night, and 
they chased /ne — the man that bought him and some of masV’s 
folks ; and they were coming down right behind me, and I heard *em. 
I jumped right on to the ice; and how I got across I don't know; 
» but, first I knew, a man was helping me up the bank.” 

The ^oman did not sob nor weep. She had gone to a place 
where tears are dvy; but every one around her was, in some way 
characteristic of themselves, showing signs of hearty sympathy. 

The two little boys, after a desperate rummaging in their pockets 
in search of those pocket-handkerchiefs which mothers know are 
never to be found there, had thrown themselves disconsolately into 
the skirts of their mother's gown, where they were sobbing and 
wiping their eyes and noses to their hearts* content. Mrs. Bird had 
her face fairly hidden in her pocket-handkerchief, and old Dinah, 
with tears streaming down her black, honest face, was ejaculating, 
“ Lord have mercy on us! " with all the fervour of a camp meeting, 
while old Cudjoe, rubbing his eyes very hard with his cuffs, and 
making a most uncommon variety of wry faces, occasionally responded 
in the same key with great fervour. Our senator was a statesman, 
and of course could not be expected to cry like other mortals; and 
so he turned his back to the company and looked out of the window, 
and seemed particularly busy in clearing his throat wiping hfe 
spectacle-glasses, occasionally blowing his nose in a manner that 
was calculated to excite suspicion, had any one been in a state to 
observe critically. 

” How came you to tell me you had a kind master? ” he suddenly 
exclaimed, gulping down very resolutely some kind of rising in his 
throat, and turning suddenly round upon the woman. 

” Because he was a kind master. I'll say that of him, any way. 
And my mistress was kind. But they couldn’t help themselves. 
They were owing money, and there was some way, I can’t tell how, 
that a*man had a hold on them, and they were obliged to give him 
his will. I listened and heard him telling mistress that, and ^she 
begging and pleading for me; and he told her he couldn’t help him^' 
self, and that the papers were all drawn. And then it was 1 took 
him and left my home, and came away. I knew ’twas no use of my 
trying to live if they did it, for't 'pears like’ this child is all 1 have.” • 

” Have you no husband? ” ^ 

” Yes, but he belongs to another man. His master is real hard 
to him, and won’t let him come to see me hardly ever; and he’s 
grown harder and harder upon us, and he threatens to sell him down 
south. It’s like I’ll never see him again.” 

The quiet tone in which the woman pronouheed these words might 
have led a superficial observer to think that she was entirely apathetic; 
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but there was a calm, settled depth of anguish in her large dark eyes 
that spoke of something far otherwise. i 

“ And where do you mean to go, my poor woman? ” said Mrs. 

Bird. 

“ To Canada, if I only knew where that was. Is it very far off,^ 
is Canada? ** said she. looking up with a simple, confiding air, to Mrs. 
Bird’s face. 

“ Poor thing said Mrs. Bird, involuntarily. 

Is’t a very great way off, think? said the woman, earnestly. 

“Much farther than you think, poor child!” said Mrs. Bird. 
“ But we will try to think what can be done for you. Here, Dinah, 
make her up a bed in your own room, close by the kitchen, and I’ll 
think what to do for her in the morning. Meanwhile, never fear, 
poor woman. Put your trust in God. He will protect you.” 

Mrs. Bird and her husband re-entered the parlour. She sat down 
in her little rocking-chair before the fire, swaying thoughtfully to 
and fro. Mr. Bird strode up and down the room, grumbling to him- 
self, “Pish! pshaw! confounded awkward business!” At length, 
striding up to his wife, he said — 

I say, wife, she’ll have to get away from here this very night. 
That fellow will be dowm on the scent bright and early to-rnorrow 
morning. “ IL.’twas only the woman, she could lie quiet till it was 
over; but that little chap can’t be kept still by a troop of horse and 
foot, ril warrant me. He’ll bring it all out, popping his head out of 
some window or door. A pretty kettle of fish it would be for me, too, 
to be caught with them both here just now. No; they’ll have to be 
got off to-night.” 

“ To-night! How is it possible? Where to? ” 

* Well, I know pretty well where to,” said the senator, beginning 
to put on his boots with a reflective air; and stopping when his leg 
was half in, he embraced his knee with both hands, and seemed 
to go off in deep meditation. 

“•It’s a confounded awkward, ugly business,” said he at last, 
beginning to tug at his boot-straps again, “ and that’s a factl ” After 
one boot was fairly on, the senator sat with the other in his hand, 
profoundly studying the figure of the carpet. “ It will have to be done, 
though, for aught I see — ^hang it all! ” and he drew the other boot 
anxiously on, and looked out of the window. 

Now, little Mrs. Bird was a discreet woman — ^a woman who never 
in her life said, “ I told you sol ” and on the present occasion, though 
pretty well aware of the shape her husband’s meditations were taking, 
she very prudently forebore to meddle with them, only sat very 
quietly in her chair, and looked quite ready to hear her liege lord’s 
intentions, when he should think proper to utter them. 
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“ You see/’ he said, “ there’s my old client, Van Trompe, has 
come over fr<jm Kentucky, and set all his slaves free; and he has, 
bought a place seven miles up the creek, here back in the woods, 
where nobody goes, unless they go on purpose; and it*s a place that 
,,^n’t found in a hurry. I'here she*d be safe enough; but the plague 
of the thmg is, nobody could drive a carriage there to-night but me.” 

” Why not? Cudjoe is an excellent driver.” 

” Ay, ay, but here it is. The creek has to be crossed twice; and 
the second crossing is quite dangerous, unless one knows it as I do. 
I have crossed it a hundred times on horseback, and know exactly 
the turns to take. And so, you see. there’s no help for it. Cudjoe 
must put in the horses, as quietly as may be, about twelve o’clock, 
and ril take her over; and then, to give colour to the matter, he must 
carry me on to the next tavern, to take the stage for Columbus, that 
comes by about three or four, and so it will look as if I had had the 
carnage only for that. I shall get into business bright and early in 
the morning. But I’m thinking I shall feel rather cheap there, after 
all that has been said and done; but hang it, I can’t help it! ” 

” Your heart is better than your head in this case, John,” said 
the wife, laying her little white hand on his. ” Could I ever have 
loved you, had I not known you better than you know yourself? ” 
And the little woman looked so handsome, with the tears sparkling 
in her eyes, that the senator thought he must be a aecidedly clever 
fellow, to get 6uch a pre/ty creature into such a passionate admiration 
of him; and so what could he do, but walk off soberly to see about the 
carriage? At the door, however, he stopped a moment, and then 
coming back, he said, with some hesitation — 

” Mary, I don’t know how you’d feel about it, but there’s that 
drawer full of thing^ — of — of — poor little Henry’s.” So saying, he 
turned quickly on his heel, and shut the door after him. 

His wife opened the little bedroom door adjoining her room, and 
taking'the candle, set it down on the top of a bureau there; then* 
from a small recess she took a key, and put it thoughtfully in the (pek 
of a drawer, and made a sudden pause, while two boys who, boy-like, 
had followed close on her heels, stood looking, with silent significant 
glances, at their mother. And, oh I mother that reads this, has there 
never been in your house a drawer, or a closet, the opening of which» 
has been to you like the opening again of a little grave? An! happy 
mother that you are, if it has not been so, 

Mrs. Bird slowly opened the drawer. There were little coats of 
many a form and pattern, piles of kprons, and rows of small stockings; 
and even a pair of little shoes, worn and rubbed at the toes, were 
peeping from the folds of the paper. There was a toy horse and waggon 
a top, a ball — memorials gathered with many a tear, and many a heart- 
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break! She sat down by the drawer, and, leaning her head on her 
hands over it, wept till the tears fell through her fingers into the 
drawer; then suddenly raising her head, she began, with nervous 
haste, selecting the plainest and most substantial articles, and gather- 
ing them into a bundle. ^ 

Mamma,*’ said one of the boys, gently touching her arm, “ are 
you going to give away those things ^ 

“ My dear bo.ys,” she said, softly and earnestly, ‘ if our dear loving 
little Henry looks down from heaven, he would be glad to have us 
do this. I could not find it in my heart to give them away to any 
common person — to anybody that was happy; but I give them to a 
mother more heartbroken and sorrowful than I am, and I hope God 
will send His blessings with them! ” 

There are in this world blessed souls whose sorrows all spring 
up into joys for others; whose earthly hopes, laid in the grave with 
many tears, are the seed from which spring healing flowers and balm 
for the desolate and the distressed. Among such was the delicate 
woman who sits there by the lamp, dropping slow tears, while she 
prepares the memorials of her own lost one for the outcast wanderer. 

After a while Mrs. Bird opened a wardrobe, and taking from 
thence a plain, serviceable dress or two, she sat down busily to her 
work-table, and, with needle, scissors, and thimble at hand, quietly 
commenced^fffS “ letting down ” process which her husband had 
recommended, and continued busily at it till the old clock in the corner 
struck twelve, and she heard the low rattling of wheels at the door. 

“ Mary,” said her husband, coming in with his overcoat in his 
hand, ” you must wake her up now; we must be off.” 

Mrs. Bird hastily deposited the various articles she had collected 
in a small plain trunk, and locking it desired hci* husband to see it in 
the carriage, and then proceeded to call the woman. Soon, arrayed 
in a cloak, bonnet, and shawl, that had belonged to her benefactress, 
\ihe appeared at the door with her child in her arms. Mr. Bird 
hurfjed her into the carriage, and Mrs. Bird pressed on after her to 
the carriage steps. , Eliza leaned out of the carriage, and put out her 
hand, a hand as soft and beautiful as was given in return. She fixed 
her large dark eyes, full of earnest meaning, on Mrs. Bird’s face, 
and seemed going to speak. Her lips moved, she tried once or twice, 
but there was no sound, and pointing upward, with a look never to 
be forgotten, she fell back in the seat and covered her face. The 
door was shut, and the carriage drove on. What a situation, now, 
for a patriotic senator, that had b6en all the week before spurring 
up the legislature of his native State to pass more stringent resolutions 
against escaping fugitives, their harbourers and abettors! 

Our good senator in his native State had not been exceeded by any 
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of his brethren at Washington in the sort of eloquence which has 
won for then] immortal renown I How sublimely he had sat with his 
hands in his pockets, and scouted all sentimental weaknesses of those 
who would put the welfare of a few miserable fugitives before great 
. State interests! 

He y^s as bold as a lion about it, and “ mightily convinced ** not 
only himself, but ,#e very body that heard him; but then his idea of 
fugitive was only an idea of the letters that spell the word, or at the 
most the image of a little newspaper picture of a man with a stick 
and bundle, with, “ Ran afway from the subscriber ** under it. The 
magic of the real presence of distress, the imploring human eye, 
the frail, trembling human hand, the despairing appeal of helpless 
agony, these he had never tried. He had never thought that a fugitive, 
might be a hapless mother, a defenceless child, like that one which was 
now wearing his lost boy’s little well-known cap; and so, as our poor 
senator was not stone or steel, as he was a man, and a downright 
noble-hearted one too, he was, as everybody must see, in a sad case 
for his patriotism. And you need not exult over him, good brother 
of the Southern States, for we have some inklings that many of you 
under similar circumstances, would not do much better. We have 
reason to know in Kentucky, as in Mississippi, are noble and generous 
hearts, to whom never was tale of suffering told in vain. Ah, good 
brother, is it fair for you to expect of us ser ccs winch your own 
brave, honourable heart would not allow you tu render were you in 
our place? 

Be that as it may, if our good senator was a political sinner, he 
was in a fair way to expiate it by his night*s penance. There had been 
a long continuous period of rainy weather, and the soft rich earth of 
Ohio, as every one Icnows, is admirably suited to the manufacture of 
mud, and the road was an Ohio railroad of the good old times. 

“ And pray what sort of a road may that be? ” says some eastern 
traveller, who has been accustomed to connect no ideas with a rail- 
road but those of smoothness or speed. » 

Know, then, innocent eastern friend, that in benighted regions 
of the west, where the mud is of unfathomable and sublime depth, 
roads are made of round rough logs, arranged transversely side by 
side, and coated over in their pristine freshness with earthy turf, and 
whatsoever may come to hand, and then the rejoicing native calleth 
it a road, and straightway eassyeth to ride thereupon. In process of 
time, the rains wash off all the turf and grass aforesaid, move the logs 
hither and thither, in picturesq*ue positions, up, down, and cross- 
wise, with divers chasms and ruts of black mud intervening. 

• Over such a road as this our senator went stumbling along making 
moral reflections as continuously as under the circumstances could 
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be expected, the carriage proceeding along much as follows — bump! 
bump! bump! slush! down in the mud! the senator^ woman, and 
child reversing their positions so suddenly as to come, without any 
very accurate adjustment, against the windows of the down-hill side. 
Carriage sticks fast while Cudjoe on the outside is heard making ^ 
great muster among the horses. After various ineffectual ^ pullings 
and twitchings, just as the senator is losing all patience, the carriage 
suddenly rights Itself with a bounce, two front wheels go down into 
another abyss, and senator, woman, and child all tumble promiscu- 
ously on to the front seat, senator’s hat is' jammed over his eyes and 
nose quite unceremoniously, and he considers himself fairly ex- 
tinguished; child cries, and Cudjoe on the outside delivers animated 
addresses to the horses, who are kicking, and floundering, and strain- 
ing, under repeated cracks of the whip. Carriage springs up, with 
another bounce, down go the hind w'hcels, senator, woman, and child 
fly over on to the back seat, his elbows encountering her bonnet, 
and both feet being jammed into his hat, which flies off in the con- 
cussion. After a few moments the ** slough ” is passed, and the horses 
stop, panting; the senator finds his hat, the woman straightens her 
bonnet and hushes her child, and they brace themselves firmly for 
what is yet to come. 

• For a while only the continuous bump! bump! intermingled, just 
by way of variety, with divers side plunges and compound shakes; 
and they begin to flatter themselves that they are nob so badly off, 
after all. At last, with a square plunge, which puts all on to their 
feet and then down into their seats with incredible quickness, the 
carriage stops, and, after much outside commotion, Cudjoe appears 
at the door. 

“ Please, sir, it’s powerful bad spot, this yef. I don’t know how 
we’s to get clar out. I’m a-thinking we ll have to be a-gettin’ rails.” 

The senator despairingly steps out, picking gingerly for some 
^firm foothold; down goes one foot an immeasurable depth, he tries 
to pull it up, loses his balance, and tumbles over into the mud, and 
is fished out, in a very despairing condition, by Cudjoe. 

But we forbear, out of sympathy to our readers’ bones. Western 
travellers, who have beguiled the midnight hour in the interesting 
process pulling down rail fences, to pry their carriages out of mud 
holes, will have a respectful and mournful sympathy with our 
unfortunate hero. We beg them 'to drop a silent tear, and pass on. 

It was full late in the night when the carriage emerged, dripping 
and bespattered,' out of the creek, ’and stood at the door of a large 
farmhouse. 

It took no inconsiderable perseverance to arouse the inmates: 
but at last the respectable proprietor appeared, and undid the door. 
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He was a great, tall, bristling Orson of a fellow, full six feet and 
some inches m his stockings, and arrayed in a red flannel huntings 
shirt. A very heavy mat of sandy hair, in a decidedly tousled condition, 
and a beard of some days* growth, gave the worthy man an appearance, 
say the least, not particularly prepossessing. He stood for a few 
minutes^holding the candle aloft, and blinking on our travellers with 
a dismal and mysttfied espression that was truly ludicrous. It cost 
some effort of our senator to induce him to comprehend the case 
fully; and while he is doing his best at that, we shall give him a little 
introduction to our readers. 

Honest old John Van Trompe was once quite a considerable 
landholder and slave-owner in the State of Kentucky. Having 
“ nothing of the bear about him but the skin,’* and being gifted ' 
by nature with a great, honest, just heart, quite equal to his gigantic 
frame, he had been for some years witnessing with repressed uneasiness 
the workings of a system equally bad for oppressor and oppressed. 
At last, one day John’s great heart had swelled altogether too big 
to wear his bonds any longer; so he just took his pocket-book out 
of his desk, and went over into Ohio, and bought a quarter of a 
township of good rich land, made out free papers for all his people — 
men, women, and children — packed them up in waggons, and sent 
♦ ^ > rff to settle down; and then honest John turr^ his face up 

the creek, and sat quiedy down on a snug, retired farm, to enjoy 
his «.oiist-Kiicc and his reflections. 

“ Are you the man that will shelter a poor woman and child from 
slave-catchers? ” said the senator, explicitly. 

1 rather think 1 am,” said honest John, with some considerable 
emphasis. • 

I thought so,” said the senator. 

If there’s anybody comes,” said the good man, stretching his 
tall, rquscular form upward, “why, here I’m ready for him; and. 
I’ve got seven sons, each six foot high, and they’ll be ready for em*. 
Give our respects to ’em,” said John; “ tell ’em it’s no matter Kow 
soon they call — make no kinder difference to us,” said John, running 
his fingers through the shock of hair that thatched his head, and 
bursting out into a great laugh. 

Weary, jaded, and spiritless, Eliza dragged herself up to the door,* 
with her child lying in a heavy sleep on her arm. The rough man 
held the candle to her face, and uttering a kind of compassionate 
grunt, opened the door of a snvill bedroom adjoining to the large 
kitchen where they were standing, and motioned her to go in. He 
took down a candle, and, lighting it, set it upon the table, and then 
ifddressed himself to Eliza. 

” Now, I say, gal, you needn’t be a bit afeared, let who will come . 
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here. I’m up to all that sort o’ thing,” said he, pointing to two 
or three goodly rifles over the mantelpiece; ” and most people that 
know me know that ’twouldn’t be healthy to try to get anybody out 
o* my house when Vm agin it. So now you jist go to sleep now, as 
quiet as if yer mother was a-rockin’ ye,” said he, as he shut tJft 
door. ^ 

” Why, this is an uncommon handsome ’un,” he said ^o the 
senator. ” Ah, well; handsome *uns has the greatest cause to run 
sometimes, if they has any kind o* feelin’, such as decent women 
should. I know all about that.” 

The senator, in a few words, briefly explained Eliza’s history. 

“Oh! ou! aw! Now, I want to know?” said the good man, 
pitifully. “Sho! now sho! That’s natur now, poor crittur! 
hunted down now like a deer; hunted down jest for havin’ natural 
frelln’s, and doin’ what no kind o’ mother could help a-doln*! I 
tell you what, these yer things make me come the nighest to swearin’ 
now, o’ most anything,” said honest John, as he wiped his eyes with 
the back of a great, freckled, yellow hand. “ I tell yer what, stranger, 
it was years and years before I’d jine the church, ’cause the ministers 
round in our parts used to preach that the Bible went in for these 
’ere cuttings up; and 1 couldn’t be up to ’em with their Greek and 
Hebrew, anch^o I took up agin ’em, Bible and all. 1 never jined 
the church till I found a minister that was up to ’em all in Greek 
anfl all that, and he said right the contrary; and then I took right 
hold, and jined the church; 1 did now, fact,” said John, who had been 
all this time uncorking some very fiisky bottled cider, which at this 
juncture he presented. 

“ Ye’d better jest put up here, now, till daylight,” said he, heartily; 
“and I’ll call up the old woman, and have a bed got ready for you 
in no time.” 

I “ Thank you, my good friend,” said the senator; “ I miist be 
along to take the night stage for Columbus.” 

‘“Ah! well, then, if you must. I’ll go a piece with you, and show 
you a cross-road that will take you there better than the road you 
came on. That road’s mighty bad.” 

John equipped himself, and, with a lantern in hand, was soon 
seen guiding the senator’s carriage towards a road that ran down 
in a hollow, back of his dwelling. When they parted, the senator 
put into his hand a ten-dollar bill. 

“ It’s for her,” he said, briefly. . 

“ Ay, ay,” said John, with equal conciseness. 

They shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTER X 

PROPERTY IS CARRIED OFF 

The February morning looked grey and drizzling through the 
window of Uncle Tom’s cabin. It looked on downcast faces, 
the images of mournful hearts. The little table stood out before the 
fire, covered with an ironing-cloth; a coarse but clean shirt or two, 
fresh from the iron, hung on the back of a chair by the fire, and 
Aunt Chloe had another spread out before her on the table. Care- 
fully she rubbed and ironed every fold and every hem, with the 
most scrupulous exactness, every now and then raising her hand 
to her face, to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her 
cheeks. 

Tom sat by with his Testament open on his knee and his head 
leaning upon his hand, but neither spoke. It was yet early, and 
the children lay all asleep together in their little rude trundle 
bed. 

Tom, who had to the full the gentle, domestic heart, which, 
woe for thern, has been a peculiar characteristic of his unhappy 
race, got up, and walked silently to look at his children. 

It’s the last time.” he said. 

Aunt Chloe did not answer, only rubbed away over and over 
on the coarse shirt, ^ready as smooth as hands could make it; and 
finally setting her iron suddenly down with a despairing plunge, 
she sat down to the table, and ” lifted up her voice and wept.** 

” S’^se we must be resigned, but, O Lord! how ken 1? If* 
I know’d anything whar you’s goin’, or how they’s sarve you. Missis 
says she’ll try and ’deem ye in a year or two, but Lor*! nobody 
never comes up that goes down thar. They kills ’em! I’ve hearn 
’em tell how dey works ’em up on dem ar plantations.” 

” There’ll be the same God there, Chloe, .that there is here.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Chloe, “ s’pose dere will. But de tord lets* 
dre’ful things happen sometimes. 1 don’t seem to get no comfort 
dat way.” 

“ I’m in the Lord’s hands,” .said Tom. “ Nothin* can go no 
furder than He lets it. And thar s one thing 1 can thank Him for. • 
It’s me that’s sold and going down, and not you nur the chil’^n. 
Here you’re safe. What comes will come only on me; and the 
Lord He’ll help me, I know He will.” 
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Ah, brave, manly heart, smothering thine own sorrow to comfort 
thy beloved ones! Tom spoke with a thick utterance, and with 
a bitter choking in his throat, but he spoke brave and strong. 

“ Let’s think on our marcies,” he added, tremulously, as if he 
was quite sure he needed to think on them very hard indeed. 

“ Marcies! ” said Aunt Chloe; “ don’t see no marcy in’l. ’Taint 
right. ’Taint right it should be so. Mas’r hever ought ter left 
it so that ye could be took for his debts. Ye’ve arnt him all he gets 
for ye twice over. He owed ye yer freedom, and ought to gin’t yer 
years ago. Mebbe he can’t help himself now. but I feel it’s wrong. 
Nothing can’t beat that ar out o’ me. Sich a faithful crittur as ye’ve 
been, and allers sot his business ’fore yer ow^n every way, and reckoned 
on him more than yer own wife and chil’cn. Them as sells heart’s 
love and heart’s blood to get out thar scrapes, de Lord’ll be up to 

• n 

em. 

“ Chloe, now, if ye love me ye won’t talk so, when perha[)s jest 
the last time we ll ever have together. And I’ll tell ye, Chloe, it 
goes aein me to hear one w'ord acun mas’r. Wan’t he put in my 
arm‘^ a baby? It’s natur 1 should think a heap of him. And he 
couldn’t be ’spected to think so much of poor lorn. Mas’rs is used 
to havin’ all these yer things done for ’em, and nat’lly they don’t 
'think so mw h on’t. They (ant be ’"«p<cttd to no way. Set him 
’longsidc of other mas’rs. Vi ho’s had ih^* tioatment and the livin’ 
I’ve had! And he never would have let tins yer coftie on me if he 
could have seed it aforehand. 1 know he wouldn’t.” 

” Wdl, any way, thar’s wrong about It somewhar," said Aunt 
Chloe, in whom a stubborn sense of justice was a predominant 
trait. ” I can’t just make out whar ’tis, byt thar’s wrong some- 
whar. I’m clar o’ that.” 

” Yer ought ter look up to the Lord above. He’s above all. 
Thar don’t a sparrow fall without Him.” 

It don’t seem to comfort me, but I ’spect it orter,” said Aunt 
Chloe. ” But dar’s no use talkin.’ I’ll jes wet up de corn-cake and 
get ye one good breakfast, ’cause nobody knows when you’ll get 
another .” 

In order to appreciate the sufferings of the negroes sold south, 
it must be remembered that all the instinctive affections of that 
race arc peculiarly strong. Their local attachments are very abiding. 
They are not naturally daring and enterprising, but home-loving 
and affectionate. Add to this al| the terrors with which ignorance 
invests the unknown, and add to this again that selling to the south 
is set before the negro from childhood as the last severity of punish- 
nrient. The threat that terrifies more than whipping or tortnre 
of any kind is the threat of being sent down river. We have ourselves 
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heard this feeling expressed by them, and seen the unaffected horror 
with which they will sit in their gossiping hours and tell frightful 
stones of that “ down river,** which to them is 

“ That undiscover*d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.** 

A missionary arhong the fugitives in Canada told us that many 
of the fugitives confessed themselves to have escaped from com- 
paratively kind masters, and that they were induced to brave the 
perils of escape, in almost every case, by the desperate horror with 
which they regarded being sold south — a doom which was hanging 
either over themselves or their husbands, their wives or children. 
This nerves the African, naturally patient, timid, and unenter- 
prising, with heroic courage, and leads him to suffer hunger, cold, 
pain, the perils of the wilderness, and the more dread penalties 
of recapture. 

The simple morning meal now smoked on the table, for Mrs. 
Shelby had excused Aunt Chloe’s attendance at the great house 
that morning. 1 he poor soul had expended all her little energies 
on this farewell feast — had killed and dressed her choicest chicken, 
and prepared her corn-cake with scrupulous exactness, just to her 
husband’s taste, and brought out certain niysterio.4S jars on the 
mantelpiece, some preserves that were never produced except on 
extreme oicasions. 

“ Lor, Pete,” said Mose triumphantly, “ han’t we got a buster 
of a breakfast! ” at the same time catching at a fragment of the 
chicken. 

Aunt Chloe gavo him a sudden box on the oar. “ Thar now! 
crowing over the last breakfast yer poor daddy’s gwine to have 
to home I ” 

“ Oh, Chloe! ” said Tom, gently. * 

“ Wal, 1 can’t help it,” said Aunt Chloe, hiding her face in her 
apron; ” I s so tossed about, it makes me act ugly. ” 

The boys stood quite still, looking first at their father and then 
at their mother, while the baby, climbing up her clothes, began 
an imperious, commanding cry. 

“Thar!” said Aunt Chloe, wiping her eyes and takihg up the 
baby, “now Ps done, I hope; now do eat something. This yer*s 
my nicest chicken. Thar, boys, ye shall have some, poor critturs! 
Yer mammy’s been cross to yor. * 

The boys needed no second invitation, and went in with great 
zeal for the eatables; and it was well they did so, as otherwise there 
would have been very little performed to any purpose by the party. 
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“ Now,” said Aunt Chloe, bustling about^ after breakfast, I 
must put up yer clothes. Jest like as not, he’ll take Jem all away. 
1 know thar ways — mean as dirt, they is! Wal, now, yer flannels 
for rhumatis is in this corner; so be car’ful, ’cause there won’t 
nobody make ye no more. Then here’s yer old shirts, and these 
yer is new ones. I toed off these yer stockings last night, ^nd put 
de ball in ’em to mend with! But, Lor! who’ll c;ver mend for ye? ” 
and Aunt Chloe, again overcome, laid her head on the bo»-side, 
and sobbed, ” To think on’t! no crittur to do for ye, sick or well! 
1 don’t railly think 1 ought ter be good, -now! ” 

The boys, having eaten everything there was on the breakfast- 
table, began now to take some thought of the case; and, seeing 
their mother crying, and their father looking very sad, began to 
whimper and put their hands to their eyes. Uncle Tom had the 
baby on his knee, and was letting her enjoy herself to the utmost 
extent, scratching his face and pulling his hair, and occasionally 
breaking out into clamorous explosions of delight, evidently arising 
out of her own internal reflections. 

” Ay, crow away, poor crittur! ” said Aunt Chloe, “ ye’ll have 
to come to it, too! ye’ll live to see yer husband sold or mebbe be 
sold yerself; and these yer boys, they’s to be sold, 1 s’pose, too, 
jest like as not, when dey gets good for somethin’; ain’t no use in 
niggers havin’^nothin* I ” 

Here one of the boys called out, ” Thar\ missis a-comin’ in!” 

“She can’t do no good; wTat’s she coming for?” said Aunt 
Chloe. 

Mrs. Shelby entered. Aunt Chloe set a chair for her in a manner 
decidedly gruff and crusty. She did not seem to notice either the 
action or the manner. She looked pale and artxious. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ 1 come to ” and stopping suddenly, and 

regarding the silent group, sat down in the chair, and covering 
her face with her handkerchief, began to sob, 

“^Lor, now, missis, don’t — don’t! ” said Aunt Chloe, bursting 
out in her turn; and for a few moments they all wxpt in company. 
And in those tears they all shed together, the high and the lowly, 
melted away all the heartburnings and anger of the oppressed. Oh, 
y^e who would visit the distressed, do ye know that everything your 
money can buy, given with a cold averted face, is not worth one 
honest tear shed in real sympathy? 

My good fedlow,” said Mrs. Shelby, “ I can’t give you anything 
to do you any good. H I give you money it will only be taken from 
you. But 1 tell you solemnly, and before God, that 1 will keep trace 
of ypu, and bring you back as soon as I can command the money;, 
and, till then, trust in God!” 
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Here the boys called out that Mas’r Haley was coming, and then 
an unceremonious kick pushed open the door. Haley stood there 
in very ill htftnour, having ridden hard the night before, and being 
not at all pacified by his ill success in recapturing his prey. 

“Come,” said he, “ye nigger, yer ready? Servant, ma’am!” 
saifd he^ taking off his hat, as he saw Mrs. Shelby. 

Aunt Chloe shut and corded the box, and, getting up, looked 
gruffly on the tradfer, her tears seeming suddenly turned to sparks 
of fire. • 

Tom rose up meekly to. follow his new master, and raised up his 
heavy box on his shoulder. His wife took the baby in her arms to 
go with him to the waggon, and the children, still crying, trailed 
on behind. 

Mrs. Shelby, walking up to the trader, detained him for a few * 
moments, talking with him in an earnest manner; and while she was 
thus talking, the whole family party proceeded to a waggon that stood 
ready harnessed at the door. A crowd of all the old and young hands 
on the place stood gathered around it, to bid farewell to their old 
associate. Tom had been looked up to, both as a head servant and 
a Chiistian teacher, by all the place, and there was much honest 
sympathy and grief about him, particularly among the women. 

“ Why, Chloe, you bar it bettr n we do! ” said one of the women, 
who had been weeping freely, noticing the gloomy calmness with ^ 
which Aunt ,Chloe stoetd by the waggon. 

I’s done my tears! ” she said, looking grimly at the trader, who 
was coming up. “ I docs not feel to cry ’fore dat ar old limb, no 
how! *’ 

“ Get in! ” said Haley to Tom, as he strode through the crowd 
of servants, who looked at him with lowering brows. 

Tom got in, and Haley, drawing out from under the waggon seat 
a heavy pair of shackles, made them fast around each ankle. 

A smothered groan of indignation ran through the whole circlet 
and Mrs. Shelby spoke from the verandah, “ Mr. Haley, 1 assure 
you that precaution is entirely unnecessary.” 

” Do’n know, ma’am; I’ve lost one five hundred dollat^s from this 
yer place, and I can’t afford to run no more risks.” 

“ What else could she ’spect on him? ” said Aunt Chloe, indignantly, 
while the two boys, who now seemed to comprehend attince their 
father’s destiny, clung to her gown, sobbing and groaning vehemently. 

I’m sorry,” said Tom, “ that Mas’r George happened to be away.” 

George had gone to spend two or three days with a companion 
on a neighbouring estate, and having departed early in the morning, 
before Tom’s misfortune had been made public, had left without 
hearing of it. 
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** Give my love to Mas’r George/* he said, earnestly. 

Haley whipped up the horse, and, with a steady, mournful look, 
fixed to the last on the old place, Tom was whirled aPway. 

Mr. Shelby at this time was not at home. He had sold Tom under 
the spur of a driving necessity, to get out of the power of a man 
whom he dreaded, and his first feeling, after the consummation- 
the bargain, had been that of relief. But his wife’s expostulations 
awoke his half-slumbering regrets; and 1 om’s manly disinterestedness 
increased the u^iplcasantness of his feelings. It was in vain that he 
said to himself that he had a risht to do, it, that everybody did it, 
and that some did it without even the excuse of necessity: he could 
not satisfy his own feelings; and that he might not witness the 
unpleasant scenes of the consummation, he had gone on a short 
. business tour up the country, hoping that all would be over before 
he returned. 

Tom and Haley rattled on along the dusty road, whirling past 
every old familiar spot, until the bounds of the estate were fairly 
passed, and they found themselves out on the open pike. Alter 
they had ridden about a mile, Haley suddenly drew up at the door 
of a blacksmith’s shop, when, taking out with him a pair of handcuffs, 
he stepped into the shop, to have a little alteration in them. 

“ These yer’s a little too small for his build,” said Haley, showing 
- the fetters, and pointing out to Tom. 

“ Lor! now, if thar ain’t Shelby’s Tom. Ha han’t sold him, now? ” 
said the smith. 

” Yes, he has,” said Haley. 

“No, ye don’t! well, recly,” said the smith, *' who’d a-thought 
it! Why, ye needn’t go to fetterin’ him up in this ycr way. He’s 
the faithfullcst, best crittur ” ^ 

** Yes, yes,” said Haley; ” but your good fellers are just the critturs 
to want to run off. 1 hem stupid ones, as doesn’t care whar they go, 
and shlf less, drunken ones, as don’t care for nothin’, they’ll, stick 
by, and like as not be rather pleased to be toted round; but these 
yer Jjrime fellers, they hates it like sin. No way but to fetter ’em; 
got^ legs, they’ll use ’em, no mistake.” 

Wal, said the smith, feeling among his tools, “ them plantations 
down thar, stranger, ain’t jest the place a Kentuck nigger wants to 
8^1 to; they dies thar tol’able fast, don’t they? ** 

Wal, yes, tol able fast, ther dying is; what with the climating 
and one thing and another, they dies so as to keep the market up 
pretty brisk,” said Haley. 

Wal, no, a feller can’t help thinkin’ it’s a mighty pity to have a 
nice, quiet, likely feller, as good ’un as Tom is, to go down to be 
failry ground up on one of them ar sugar plantations.” 
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“ Wal, he’s got a fair chance. I promised to do well by him. 
ril get him in house servant in some good old family, and then, if 
he stands thc^ fever and ’climating, he’ll have a berth good as any 
nigger ought ter ask for.” 

” He leaves his wife and chil’en up here; s’pose? ” 

^Yes; but he’ll get another thar. Lord, thar’s women enough 
everywhar,” said Haley. 

Tom was sitting very mournfully on the outside of the shop while 
this conversation was going on. Suddenly he he'ard the quick 
short click of a horse’s hoof behind him; and, before he could fairly 
awake from his surprise, young Master George sprang into the waggon, 
threw his arms tumultuously round his neck, and was sobbing and 
scolding with energy. 

1 declare, it’s real mean, and don’t care what they say, any of • 
’em! It’s a nasty, mean shame! If I was a man they shouldn’t do 
it, they should not, so! ” said George, with a kind of subdued howl. 

” Oh, Mas’r George! this does me good! ” said Tom. ” I couldn’t 
bar to go off without scein’ ye! It does me real good, ye can’t tell! ” 
Here "Fom made some movement of his feet, and George’s eye fell 
on the fetters. 

” What a shame! ” he exclaimed, lifting his hands. ” I’ll knock 
that old fellow down, 1 will!” 

“ No, you won’t, Mas’r George; and you must not talk so loud. ^ 
It won’t help me any,* to anger him.” 

” Well, 1 won’t, then, for your sake; but only to think of it, isn’t 
it a shame? They never sent for me, nor sent me any word, and, 
if it hadn’t been for Torn Lincoln, 1 shouldn’t have heard it. I tell 
you, I blew ’em up well, all of ’em, at home! ” 

“That ar wasn’t ©right. I’m feared, Mas’r George.” 

“Can’t help it! 1 say It’s a shame! Look here, Uncle Tom,” 
said he, turning his back to the shop, and speaking in a mysterious 
tone,.” Vve hrousht you my dollar I ” , 

“Oh! I couldn’t think o’ takin’ on’t, Mas’r George, no ways in 
the world! ” said Tom, quite moved. * 

“ But you shall take it! ” said George; “ look here, I told Aunt 
Chloe I’d do it, and she advised me just to make a hole in it, and 
put a string through, so you could hang, it round your neck, and 
keep it out of sight; else this mean scamp would take if away. 1 
tell ye, Tom, I want to blow him aip! it would do me good! ” 

“ No, don’t, Mas’r George, for it won’t do me any good.” 

“ Well, I won’t, for your sake,’.’ said George, busijy tying his dollar 
round Tom’s neck; “ but there, now, button your coat tight over 
it, and keep it, and remember, every time you see it, that I’ll come 
down after you and bring you back. Aunt Cblpe and I have been 
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talking about it. I told her not to fear; I’ll see to it. and Til tease 
father's life out if he don t do it.^ 

“ Oh! Mas’r George, ye mustn’t talk so ’bout yer father! ” 

Lor, Uncle Tom, I don’t mean anything bad.” 

” And now. Mas’r George,” said Tom, ” ye must be a good boy; 
’member how many hearts is sot on ye. Al’ays keep close to yer' 
mother. Don’t be gettin’ into any of them foolish ways b^ys has of 
gettin’ too big to mind their mothers. Tell ye ‘what, Mas’r George, 
the Lord gives good many things twice over, but He don’t give ye a 
mother but once. Ye’ll never see sich another woman, Mas’r George, 
if ye live to be a hundred years old. So how you hold on to her, and 
grow up, and be a comfort to her, thar’s my own good boy : you will 
now, won’t ye? ” 

” Yes, I will. Uncle Tom,” said George, seriously. 

” And be careful of yer speaking. Mas’r George. Young boys, 
when they comes to your age, is wilful sometimes — it’s natur’ they 
should be. But real gentlemen, such as 1 hopes you’ll be, never lets 
fall no words that isn’t ’spectful to thar parents. Ye ain’t ’fended, 
Mas’r George? ” 

” No, indeed. Uncle Tom: you always did give me good advice.” 

” I’s older, ye know,” said Tom, stroking the boy’s fine curly 
head with his large strong hand, but speaking in a voice as tender as 
•a woman’s, ” and I secs all that’s bound up in yer. Oh, Mas’r George, 
you has everything — lamin’, privileges, r^adin*, writin’ — and you 11 
grow up to be a great, learned, good man, and all the people on the 
place and your mother and father’ll be so proud on ye! Be a good 
mas’r like yer father; and be a Christi.in, like yer mother. ’Member 
yer Creator in the days o’ yer youth, Mas’r George.” 

ril be real good. Uncle Tom, I tell you,^” said George. ” I’m 
going to be a first-rater, and don’t you be discouraged. I’ll have you 
back to the place yet. As I told Aunt Chloe this morning. I’ll build 
your house all over, and you shall have a room for a parlour with a 
carpet on it, when I’m a man. Oh, you’ll have good times yet! ” 

+Ialey now came to the door, with the handcuffs in his hands. 

” Look here now, mister,” said George, with an air of great 
superiority, as he got out, ” I shall let father and mother know how 
you treat Uncle Tom 1 ” 

* You’re welcome,” said the trader. 

I should think you’d be a^amed to spend all your life buying 
men and women, and chaining them like cattle! I should think 
you d feel mean ! ” said George. ^ 

So long as your grand folks wants to buy men and women. I’m 
as good as they is,* said Haley; ” tain’t any meaner sellin’ on ’em than 
*tii buyin’l” 
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“ !*!l never do either, when Tm a man,** said George. “ Tm 
ashamed this day that Tm a Kentuckian. I always was proud of it 
before." And •George sat very straight on his horse, and looked 
round with an air as if he expected the State would be impressed 
with his opinion. " Well, good-bye. Uncle Tom; keep a stiff upper 
* lip/i said George. 

" Good-bye, Mas’r George," said Tom, looking fondly and 
admiringly at him. "God Almighty bless you! Ah, Kentucky 
hain't got many like you I ** he said, in the fulness of his heart, as 
the frank, boyish face was Igst to his view. Away he went, and Tom 
looked, till the clatter of his horse’s heels died away — the last sound 
or sight of his home. But over his heart there seemed to be a warm 
spot, where those young hands had placed that precious dollar. 
Tom put up his hand, and held it close to his heart. 

" Now, 1 tell ye what, Tom,** said Haley, as he came up to the 
waggon, and threw in the handcuffs, " I mean to start far with ye, 
as I gen ’ally do with my niggprs; and I’ll tell ye now, to begin with, 
you treat me far, and 1*11 treat you far. I ain’t never hard on my 
niggers. Gilculates to do the best for ’em I can. Now, ye see, you’d 
better jest settle down comfortable, and not be tryln* no tricks, 
because nigger’s tricks of all sorts I’m up to, and it’s no use. If 
niggers is quiet, and don’t try to get off, they has good times with 
me; and if they don’t, why it’s thar fault, and not mine." 

Tom assured Haley that»he had no present intentions of running off. 
In fact, the ex’hortation seemed rather a superfluous one to a man 
with a great pair of iron fetters on his feet. But Mr. Haley had got 
in the habit of commencing his relations with his stock with little 
exhortations of this nature, calculated, as he deemed, to inspire 
cheerfulness and confidence, and prevent the necessity of any 
unpleasant scenes. • 

And here, for the present, we take our leave of Tom, to pursue the 
fortune^ of other characters in our story. 


CHAPTER XI . 

IN WHICH THE PROPERTY GETS INTO- AN IMPROPER STATE OP MIND 

It was late in a drizzly afternoon that a traveller alighted at the 

door of a small country hotel, in the village of N , in Kentucky. 

In the bar-room he found assembled quite a miscellaneous company, 
whom stress of weather had driven to harbour, and the place presented 
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the usual scenery of such reunions. Great, tall, raw-boned Ken- 
tuckians, attired in hunting-shirts, and trailing their loose joints 
over a vast extent of territory, with the easy lounge* peculiar to the 
race, rifles stacked away in the corner, shot-pouches, game-bags, 
hunting-dogs, and little negroes, all rolled together in the corners,^ 
were the characteristic features in the picture. At each end vjf**the 
fireplace sat a long-legged gentleman, with his chair tipped back, 
his hat on his head, and the heels of his muddy boots reposing 
sublimely on the mantelpiece — a position, we will inform our readers 
decidedly favourable to the turn of reflection incident to western 
taverns, where travellers exhibit a decided preference for this 
particular mode of elevating their understandings. 

Mine host, who stood behind the bar, like most of his country- 
men, was great of stature, good-natured, and loose-jointed, with 
an enormous shock of hair on his head, and a great tall hat on the 
top of that. 

In fact, everybody in the room bore on his head this character- 
istic emblem of man’s sovereignty, whether it were felt hat, palm- 
leaf, greasy beaver, or fine new chapeau, there it reposed with true 
republican independence. In truth, it appeared to be the character- 
istic mark of every individual. Some wore them tipped rakishly 
to one side — these were your men of humour, jolly free-and-easy 
dogs; some had them jammed independently down over their noses — 
these were your hard characters, thorough men, when they 

wore their hats, wanted to wear them, and to wear them just as they 
had a mind to; there were those who had them set far over back — 
wide-awake men, who wanted a clear prospect; while careless men, 
who did not know or care how their hats sat, had them shaking about 
in all directions. The various hats, in fact, •were quite a Shakes- 
pearean study. 

Divers negroes, in very free-and-easy pantaloons, and with no 
redundancy in the shirt line, were scuttling about, hither and-thither, 
wjthout bringing to pass any very particular results, except expressing 
a generic willingness to turn over everything in creation generally 
for the benefit of mas’r and his guests. Add to this picture a jolly, 
crackling, rollicking fire, going rejoicingly up a great wide chimney, 
the outer door and every window being set wide open, and the calico 
window-curtain flopping and snapping in a good stiff breeze of damp 
raw air and you have an idea of'the jollities of a Kentucky tavern. 

Your Kentuckian of the present day is a good illustration of the 
doctrine of transmitted instinct and peculiarities. His fathers were 
mighty hunters, men who lived in the woods, and slept under the 
free, open heavens, with the stars to hold their candles; and the 
descendant to this day always acts as if the house were his camp — 
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wears his hat at all hours, tumbles himself about, and puts his heels 
on the tops of chairs or mantelpieces, just as his father rolled on 
the green sward, and put his upon trees and logs ; keeps all the windows 
and doors open, winter and summer, that he may get air enough 
for his great lungs; calls everybody “stranger,” with nonchalant 
bc*iUiommie, and is altogether the frankest, easiest, most jovial 
creaturfe living. 

Into such an assembly of the free-and-easy our traveller entered. 
He was a short, thick-set man, carefully dressed, witfi a round good- 
natured countenance, and something rather fussy and particular 
in his appearance. He was very careful of his valise and umbrella, 
bringing them in with his own hands, and resisting pertinaciously 
all offers from the various servants to relieve him of them. He 
looked round the bar-room with rather an anxious air, and retreating 
with his valuables to the warmest corner, disposed them under his 
chair, sat down, and looked rather apprehensively up at the worthy 
whose heels illustrated the cjids of the mantelpiece, who was spitting 
from right to left with a courage and energy rather alarming to 
gentlemen of w'eak nerves and particular habits. 

1 say, stranger, how are ye? ” said the aforesaid gentleman, 
firing an honorary salute of tobacco-juice in the direction of the 
new arrival. 

“ Well, I reckon,” was the reply of the other, as he dodged, with** 
some alarm, the threatening honour. 

“ Any news? ” said the respondent, taking out a strip of tobacco 
and a large hunting-knife from his pocket. 

” Not that I know of,” said the man. 

” Chaw'? ” said the first speaker, handing the old gentleman 
a bit of his tobacco# with a decidedly brotherly air. 

” No, thank ye; it donV agree with me,” said the little man, 
edging off. 

” Qon't, eh? ” said the other, easily, and stowing away the morsek 
in his own mouth, in order to keep up the supply of tobacco-jjuce 
for the general benefit of society. 

The old gentleman uniformly gave a little start whenever his 
long-sided brother fired in his direction; and this being observed 
by his companion, he very good-naturedly turned his artillery to 
another quarter, and proceeded to storm one of the fire-irons witfi 
a degree of military talent fully sufficient to take a city. 

” What’s that? ” said the old gentleman, observing some of the 
company formed in a group around a large handbill. 

” Nigger advertised ! ” said one of the company briefly. 

Mr. Wilson, for that was the old gentleman's name, rose up, 
and, after carefully adjusting his valise and umbrella, proceeded 
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deliberately to take out his spectacles and fix them on his nose; 
and, this operation being performed, read as follows:— 

“ Ran away from the subscriber, my mulatto boy, George. Said 
George six feet in height, a very light mulatto, brown curly hair; 
is very intelligent, speaks handsomely, can read and wr^;^ill 
probably try to pass for a white man; is deeply scarred on his back 
and shoulders ;,has been branded in his right hand with the letter H. 

“ I will give four hundred dollars for him alive, and the same 
sum for satisfactory proof that he has been killed.** 

The old gentleman read this advertisement from end to end, 
in a low voice, as if he were studying it. The long-legged veteran, 
who had been besieging the fire-irons, as before related, now took 
down his cumbrous length, and rearing aloft his tall form, walked 
up to the advertisement, and very deliberately spat a full discharge 
of tobacco-juice on it. “There’s my -mind upon that!” said he, 
briefly, and sat down again. 

“ Why, now, stranger, what’s that for? ’’ said mine host. 

“ rd do it all the same to the writer of that ar paper, if he was 
here,** said the long man, coolly resuming his old employment of 



papers as these is a shame to Kentucky: tRat s my mjnd right out, 
if anybody wants to know ! *’ 

“ Well, now, that’s a fact,’’ said mine host, as he made an entry 
in his book. 

“ I’ve got a gang of boys, sir,’* said the long man, resuming his 
attack on the fire-irons, “ and I jest tell^ ’em,-*'* Boys,’ says I, * run 
now! dig! put! jest when ye want to! 1 never shall come to look 
after you ! * That’s the way I keep mine. Let ’em know they are 
‘free to run any time, and it jest breaks up their wanting to. Mor’n 
all. I’ve got free papers for ’em all recorded, in case I gets keeled 
up any o’ these times, and they knows it; and I tell ye, stranger, 
there ain’t a fellow in our parts gets more out of his niggers than I 
do. Why, my boys have been to Cincinnati, with five hundred 
^ollars worth of colts, and brought me back the money, all straight 
time and agin,^ It stands to reason they should. Treat ’em like 
dogs, and you’ll have dogs’ wbrk and dogs’ actions. Treat ’em 
like men, and you’ll have men’s work.** And the honest drover, 
in his warmth, endorsed this mortil sentiment by firing a perfect 
feu de joit at the fire place. 

M • ^ you are altogether right, friend,” said Mr. Wilson; 

and this boy described here is a fine fellow; no mistake a^ut 
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that. He worked for me some half-^ozen years in my bagging 
factory, and he was my best hand, sir. He is an ingenious fellow, 
too : he invented a machine for the cleaning of hemp — ^a really valuable 
affair; it’s gone into use in several factories. His master holds the 
patent of it.” 

” I’ll warrant ye,” said the drover, ” holds it and makes money 
oiit* of it, and then turns round and brands the boy in his right hand. 
If I had a fair chance. I’d mark him, 1 reckon, so that he’d carry 
it one while.” • 

” These yer knowin* boys is alters aggravatin’ and sarcy,” said 
a coarse-looking fellow ffom the other side of the room; ” that’s 
why they gets cut up and marked so. If they behaved themselves 
they wouldn’t.” 

” That is to say, the Lord made ’em men, and it’s a hard squeeze 
getting ’em down into beasts,” said the drover, drily. 

” Bright niggers isn’t no kind of ’vantage to their masters,” con- 
tinued the other, well intrenched in a coarse, unconscious obtuseness, 
from the contempt of his o|5ponent. ” What’s the use o’ talents and 
them things if you can’t get the use on ’em yourself? Why, all the 
use they make on’t is to get round you. I’ve had one or two of these 
fellers, and 1 jest sold ’em down river. I knew I’d got to lose ’em 
first or last if 1 didn’t.” 

” Better send orders up to the Lord to make you a set, and leaves* 
out their souls entirely,’^ said the drover. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the approach of a small 
one-horse buggy to the inn. It had a genteel appearance, and a 
well-dressed, gentlemanly man sat on the seat, with a coloured 
servant driving. 

The whole party examined the new-comer with the interest with 
which a set of loafers in a rainy day usually examine every new-comer. 
He was very tall, with a dark Spanish complexion, fine expressive 
black eyes, and close-curling hair, also of a glossy blackness. Hi^ 
well-formed aquiline nose, straight thin lips, and the admirable 
contour of his finely formed limbs, impressed the whole compfany 
instantly with the idea of something uncommon. He walked easily 
in among the comp£Lny, and with a nod indicated to his waiter 
where to place his trunk, bowed to the company, and, with his 
hat in his hand, walked up leisurely to the bar, and gave in hit 
name as Henry Butler, Oaklands, Shelby County. Turning with an 
indifferent air, he sauntered up to the advertisement, and read it 
over. 

* Jim,” he said to his man, ” seems to me we met a boy something 
like this up at Bernan’s, didn’t we? ” 

. “ Yes, mas’r,” said Jim; “only I ain’t sure about the hand.*' 
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“ Well, I didn’t look, of course,” said the stranger, with a careless 
yawn. Then, walking up to the landlord, he desired him to furnish 
him with a private apartment, as he had some .writing to do 
immediately. 

The landlord was all obsequious, and a relay of about seven negroes, 
old and young, male and female, little and big, were soon whining 
about like a covey of partridges, bustling, hurrying, treadiny on each 
other’s toes, and tumbling over each other in their zeal to get mas’r’s 
room ready, Vvhile he seated himself easily on a chair in the middle 
of the room, and entered into conversation with the man who sat 
next to him. 

The manufacturer, Mr. Wilson, from the time of the entrance of 
the stranger, had regarded him with an air of disturbed and uneasy 
curiosity. He seemed to himself to have met and been acquainted 
with him somewhere, but he could not recollect. Every few moments, 
when the man spoke or moved or smiled, he v oUld start and fix 
his eyes on him, and then suddenly withdraw them, as the bright 
dark eyes met his with such unconcerned coolness. At last a sudden 
recollection seemed to flash upon him, for he stared at the stranger 
with such an air of blank amazement and alarm that he walked up 
to him. 

” Mr. Wilson, I think,” said he, in a tone of recognition, and 
•extending his hand. ” I beg your pardon; I didn’t recollect you 
before. I see you remember me; Mr. Bjitler of Oaklands, Shelby 
County.” 

” Yes — yes — yes, sir,” said Mr. Wilson, like one speaking in a 
dream. 

Just then a negro boy entered, and announced that nias’r’s room 
was ready. ^ 

“Jim, see to the trunks,” said the gentleman, negligently. Then, 
addressing himself to Mr. Wilson, he added, ” I should like to have 
a few moments’ conversation with you on business in my room, 
if you please.” 

‘ Mr. Wilson followed him as one who walks in his sleep, and they 
proceeded to a large upper chamber, where a new-made fire was 
crackling, and various servants flying about putting finishing touches 
to the arrangements. 

Wherr all was done and the servants departed, the young man 
deliberately locked the door, ,and putting the key in his pocket, 
faced about, and folding his arms on his bosom, looked Mr. Wilson 
full in the face, 

" George! ” said Mr. Wilson. * 

” Yes, George,” said the young man 
1 couldn’t have thought it I” 
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1 am pretty well disguised, I fancy,” said the young man, with 
a smile. ” A little walnut bark has made my yellow skin a genteel 
brown, and Tve dyed my hair black. So you see I don’t answer 
to the advertisement at all.” 

“ Oh, George ! but this is a dangerous game you are playing, I 
* couH not have advised you to it.” 

1 CiA\ do it on my own responsibility,” said George, with the 
same proud smile. 

We remark, en passant, that George was, by his father’s side, of 
white descent. His mother was one of those unfortunates of her 
race, marked out by personal beauty to be the slave of the passions 
of her possessor, and the mother of children who may never know 
a father. From one of the proudest families in Kentucky he had 
inherited a set of fine European features, and a high, indomitable 
spirit. From his mother he had received only a slight mulatto tinge, 
amply comiicnsjTt'ed by its accompanying rich dark eye. A slight 
change in the lint of the skin and the colour of his hair had meta- 
morphosed him into the Spanish-looking fellow he then appeared; 
and as gracidiilness of movement and gentlemanly manners had 
always been perfectly natural to him, he found no difficulty in playing 
the bold part he had adopted — that of a gentleman travelling with 
his domestic. 

Mr. Wilson, a good-natured but extremely fidgety and cautious* 
old gentleman, ambled up and down the room, appearing, as John 
Bunyan hath it, ” much tumbled up and down in his mind, ’ and 
divided between his wish to help George, and a certain confused 
notion of maintaining law and order; so, as he shambled about, he 
delivered himself as follows — 

” Well, George, 1^ s’posc you’re running away — leaving your 
lawful master, George — (1 don’t wonder at it) — at the same time, 
I’m sorry, George — yes, decidedly — I think I must say that, George; 
it’s my duty to tell you so.” 

” Why are you sorry, sir? ” said George calmly. 

” Why, to see you, as it were, setting yourself in opposition lo 
the laws of your country.” 

” My country! ” said George, with a strong and bitter emphasis; 

” what countiy have I but the grave? and \ wish to God that I was 
laid there! ” • < 

” Why, George, no — no — it won’t do; this way of talking is wicked, 
unscriptural. George, you’ve got a hard master — in fact, he is — 
well, he conducts himself repreh^nsibly — I can’t pretend to defend 
him. But you know how the angel commanded Hagar to return to 
her mistress, and submit herself under her hand; and the apostle 
sent back Onesimus to his master.” 
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“ Don’t quote Bible at me that way, Mr. Wilson,” said George 
with a flashing eye, ” don’t! for my wife is a Christian, and I mean 
to be, if ever I get to where I can ; but to quote Biblo to a fellow in 
my circumstances is enough to make him give it up altogether. I 
appeal to God Almighty; I’m willing to go with the case to Him, 
and ask Him if I do wrong to seek my freedom.” ^ 

” These feelings are quite natural, George,” said the good^ilatured 
man, blowing his nose. ” Yes. they’re natural, but it is my duty 
not to encourage ’em in you. Yes, my boy. I’m sorry for you now; 
it’s a bad case, very bad; but the apostle says, ‘ Let every one abide 
in the condition in which he is called.’ We must all submit to the 
indications of Providence, George — don’t you see? ” 

George stood with his head drawn back, his arms folded tightly 
over his broad cliest, and a bitter smile curling his lips. 

I wonder, Mr. Wilson, if the Indians should come and take 
you a prisoner away from your wife and children, Vikid want to keep 
you all your life hoeing corn for them, if you’d think it your duty 
to abide in the condition in which you were called? 1 rather think 
that you’d think the first stray horse you could find an indication 
of Providence — shouldn’t you? ” 

The little old gentleman stared with both eyes at this illustration 
of the case: but, though not much of a reasoncr, he had the sense 
‘in which some logicians on this particular subject do not excel, 
that of saying nothing, where nothing could be said. So, as he stood 
carefully stroking his umbrella, and folding and patting down all 
the creases in it, he proceeded on with his exhortations in a general 
way: * You see, George, you know, now, 1 always have stood your 
friend; and whatever I’ve said. I’ve said for your good. Kow, here, 
it seems to me you’re running an awful risk. Ypu can’t iiope to carry 
it out. If you’re taken it will be worsc^*w'ith you than ever; they’ll 
only abuse you, and half kill you, and sell you down river.” 

” Mr. Wilson, I know all this,” said George. ” I do run a risk, 

but ” he threw open his overcoat, and showed two pistols and a 

bowie-knife. ” There! ” he said, ” I’m ready for ’em! Down south 
1 nc\f r will go. No! if it comes to that, 1 can earn myself at least six 
feet r;f free soil, the first and last I shall ever own in Kentucky! ” 

” hy, George, this §tatc of mind is awful; it’s getting really 
‘desi latd, George. I’m concerned. Going to break the laws of 
your country! ” , 

My countiy again! Mr, Wilson, you have a country; but what 
country have I, or any one like n^e, born of slave mothers? What 
laws arc there for us? We don’t make them, wc don’t consent to 
them, we have nothing to do with them; all they do for us is to crush 
us and keep us down. Haven’t 1 heard your Fourth-of-Ju!y speeches? 
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Don’t you tell us all, once a year, that governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the governed? Can’t a fellow thinkf that 
hears such things? Can’t he put this and that together, and see 
what it comes to? ” 

Mr. Wilson’s mind was one of those that may not unaptly be 
rcpr'^ented by a bale of cotton — ^downy, soft, benevolently fussy 
and confused. He really pitied George with all his heart, and had 
a sort of dim and cloudy perception of the style of feelipg that agitated 
him; but he deemed it his duty to go on talking good to him with 
infinite pertinacity. 

“ George, this is bad. 1 must tell you, you know, as a friend, 
you’d better not be meddling with such notions; they are bad. George, 
very bad, for boys in your condition — very; ” and Mr. Wilson sat 
down to a table, and began nervously chewing the handle of his 
umbrella. ^ 

“ See here no\^? Mr. Wilson,” said George, coming up and sitting 
himself determinately down, in front of him; “look at me, now. 
Don’t 1 sit before you, every way just as much a man as you are? 
Look at my face, look at rny hands, look at my body,’* and the young 
man drew himself up proudly; “why am I not a man as much as 
anybody? Well, Mr. Wilson, hear what 1 can tell you. 1 had a 
father — one of your Kentucky gentlemen — who didn t think enough 
of me to keep me from being sold with his dogs and horses, to satisfy 
the estate, when he died? I saw my mother put up at sheriff’s sale 
with her seven children. They were sold before her eyes, one by one, 
all to different masters ; and I was the youngest. She came and kneeled 
down before old mas’r, and begged him to buy her with me, that 
she might have at least one child with her; and he kicked her away 
with his heavy boot. «I saw him do it; and the last that 1 heard was 
her moans and screams, wlfen I was tied to his horse’s neck, to be 
carried off to his place.” 

“Well, then?” 

“ My master traded with one of the men, and bought my oldest 
sister. She was a pious, good girl, a member of the Baptist church, 
and as handsome as my poor mother had been. She was well brought 
up, and had good manners. At first I was glad she was bought, for 
I had one friend near me. I was soon sorry for it. Sir, I have stood 
at the door and heard her whipped, when it seemed as if every blow 
cut into my naked heart, and 1 couldn’t do anything to help her; 
and she was whipped, sir, for wanting to live a decent Christian life, 
such as your laws give no slave girl a right to live; and at last I saw 
her chained with a trader’s gang, to be sent to market in Orleans — 
sent there for nothing else but that; and that’s the last I know of her. 
Well, I grew up — long years and years — no father, no mother, no 
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sister, not a living soul that cared for me more than a dog; nothing 
but whipping, scolding, starving. Why, sir, Tve been so hungry 
that I have been glad to take the bones they threw to the dogs ; and 
yet, when I was a little fellow, and laid awake whole nights and cried, 
it wasn’t the hunger, it wasn’t the whipping, 1 cried for. No, sir; 
it was for my mother and my sisters; it was because I hadn’t a fjiend 
to love me on earth. 1 never knew what peace or comfort *was. I 
never had a kind word spoken to me till 1 came to work in your 
factory. Mr. Wilson, you treated me well; you encouraged me to do 
well, and to learn to read and write, and to try to make something 
of myself; and God knows how grateful I am for it. Then, sir, I 
found my wife: you’ve seen her, you know how beautiful she is. 
When 1 found she loved me. when I married her, I scarcely could 
believe I was alive, I was so happy; and, sir, she is as good as she is 
beautiful. But now, what? Why. now comes my master, takes me 
right away from rny W'ork and my friends, and alBi' like, and grinds 
me down into the very dirt! And why? Because he says I forgot 
who 1 w'as; he says to teach me that I am only a nigger! After all, 
and last of all, he comes between me and my wife, and says I shall 
give her up, and live with another woman. And all this your laws 
give him power to do, in spite of God or man. Mr. Wilson, look at it! 
There isn i one of all these things, that have broken the hearts of my 
mother and lister, and my wife and my«elf, but your laws allow, 
and give every man power to do, in Kentucky, and none can say to 
him nay! Do vou call these the laws of rny country? *Sir, 1 haven’t 
any country, any more than I have any lather. But I’m going to 
have one. I don’t want anything of your country, except to be let 
alone, to go peaceably out of it; and when I gv't to Canada, where 
the laws will ow'n me and protect me, that shal* be my country, and 
its laws 1 wall obey. But if any man tries to stop me, let him take 
care, for I am desperate. I’ll fight for rny liberty till the last breath 
I breathe. You say your fathers did it; if it was right for them, it is 
rigjht for me 1 ” 

This speech, delivered partly while sitting at the table, and partly 
walking up and down the room — delivered with tears, and flashing 
eyes, and despairing gestures — was altogether too much for tlie good- 
natured old body to whom it was addressed, who had pulled out 
‘'a great j^ellow silk pocket-handkerchief, and was mopping up his 
face with great energy. » 

“ Blast cm all! ” he suddenly broke out. ** Haven’t I always said 
so — the infernal, old cusses! — I hope I ain’t swearing, now. Well, 
go ahead, George — go ahead; but be careful, my boy; don’t shoot 
anybody, George, unless — well — ^you’d better not shoot, I reckon; 
at least, I wouldn’t hit anybody, you know. Where is your wife, 
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George? *’ he added, as he nervously rose, and began walking the 
room. 

“ Gone, sir, gone, with the child in her arms, the Lord only knows 
where — gone after the north star; and when we ever meet, or whether 
we meet at all in this world, no creature can tell.** 

^ Is it possible? — astonishing! — from such a kind family? ’* 

* iCind families get in debt, and the laws of our country allow 
them to sell the child out of its mother’s bosom tq pay its master*s 
debts,** said George, bitterly. 

“ Well, well, ” said thfj honest old man, fumbling in his pocket. 

1 s*pose, perhaps, I ain*t following my judgment — hang it, I Wont 
follow my judgment!** he added, suddenly; “so here, George**; 
and, taking out a roll of bills from his pocket-book, he offered them, 
to George. 

“ No, my Jcind, good sir! ** said George, “ you*ve done a great 
deal for me, a’ttd this might get you into trouble. I have money 
enough, I hop ”, to take m^ as far as I need it.*’ 

“ No, but you must, George. Money is a great help everywhere; 
can’t have too much, if you get it honestly. Take it — do take it, 
now — do, my boy! ” 

“ On condition, sir, that I may repay it at some future time, I 
will,’* said George, taking up the money. 

“ And now, George, how long are you going to travel in this way? 
— not long or far, I hc^^e. It s well carried on, but too bold. And 
this black fellow, who is he? ’* 

“ A true fullow, who went to Canada more than a year ago. He 
heard, after he got there, that his master was so angry at him for 
going off, that he had whipped his poor old mother; and he has come 
all the way back to* comfort her, and get a chance to get her away,’* 

“ Has he got her? ’’ * 

“ Not yet ; he has been hanging about the place, and found no 
chance yet. Meanwhile he is going with me as far as Ohio, to put 
me among friends that helped him, and then he will come back 
after her.’’ 

“ Dangerous, very dangerous,’* said the old man. 

George drew himself up, and smiled disdainfully. The old gentle- 
man eyed him from head to foot, with a sort of innocent wondej. 

“ George, something has brought you out wonderfully. iTou hold up 
your head, and speak and move like another man,** said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Because I’m a freeman! ** said George, proudly. “ Yes, sir, Tve 
said ‘ mas’r * for the last time ta any man, Fm free! ’* 

“Take care! You are not sure; you may be taken.” 

“ All men are free and equal in the grave, if it comes to that, l^Ir. 
Wilson,” said George. 
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“ Tm perfectly dumbfounded with your boldness!** said Mr. 
Wilson, “ to come right here to the nearest tavern ! ’* 

“ Mr. Wilson, it is so bold, and this tavern is so near, that they 
will never think of it; they will look for me on ahead, and you your- 
self wouldn’t know me. Jim’s mas’r don’t live in this county; he isn’t 
known in these parts. Besides, he is given up; nobody is looking aifcer 
him, and nobody will take me up from the advertisement, I think.” 

“ But the marjc in your hand? ” 

George drew off his glove, and showed a newly healed scar in 
his hand. ” That is a parting proof of Mr. Harris’s regard,” he 
said scornfully. ” A fortnight ago he took it into his head to give 
it to me, because he said he believed I should try to get away one 
of these days. Looks interesting, doesn’t it? ” he said, drawing his 
glove on again. 

“ 1 declare, my very blood runs cold when 1 think of it, your 
condition and your risks! ” said Mr. Wilson. 

” Mine has run cold a good many years. Mr. Wilson; at present, 
it’s about up to the boiling-point,” said George. 

” Well, my good sir, *’ continued George, after a few moments’ 
silence, ” 1 saw you knew me; I thought I’d just have this talk with 
you, lest your surprised looks should bring me out. I leave early 
tp-morrow morning, before daylight; by to-morrow night I hope 
to sleep safe in Ohio. I shall travel by daylight, slop at the best hotels, 
go to the dinner-tables with the lords of the land. So, good-bye, 
sir: if you hear that I’m taken you may know that I’m dead! ” 

George stood up like a rock, and put out his hand with the air 
of a prince. The friendly little old man shook it heartily, and after 
a little shower of caution, he took his umbrella, and fumbled his 
way out of the room. George stood thoughtfully 'looking at the door, 
as the old man closed it. A thought seemed to flash across his mind. 
He hastily stepped to it, and opening it, said, ” Mr. Wilson, one 
word more.” 

lihe old gentleman entered again, and George, as before, locked 
the door, and then stood for a few moments looking on the floor 
irresolutely. At last, raising his head with a sudden effort, ” Mr. 
Wilson, you liave shown yourself a Christian in your treatment of 
me; 1 want to ask one last-deed of Christian kindness of you.” 

” Well. Geor-e ? ” 

^ ” Well. sir, wliat you said w£fe true. I am running a dreadful 
risk. There isn t on cartli a living soul to care if 1 die,” he added, 
drawing his breath hard and speaking with a great effort. ” I shall 
be kicked out and buried like a dog, and nobody’ll think of it a day 
ahcj—orily my poor wife! Poor soul! she’ll mourn and grieve; and, 
if you d only contrive, Mr. Wilson, to send this little pin to her. 
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She gave it to me for a Christmas present, poor child I Give it to 
her, and tell her I loved her to the last. Will you? Will you? ” he 
added, earnestly. 

“Yes, certainly, poor fellow!” said the old gentleman, taking 
the pin, with watery eyes and a melancholy quiver in his voice. 

“ Tell her one thing,” said George; “ it’s my last wish, if she can 
get Canada, to go there. No matter how kind her mistress is, no 
matter how much she loves her home; beg her not^ to go back, for 
slavery always ends in misery. Tell her to bring up our boy a free 
man, and then he won’t suffer as 1 have. Tell her this, Mr. Wilson, 
will you? ” 

“ Yes, George, I’ll tell her; but I trust you won’t die; take heart, 
you’re a brave fellow. Trust in the Lord, George. 1 wish in my heart 
you were safe through, though, that’s what 1 do.” 

” Is there a God to trust in? ” said George, in such a tone of 
bitter despair arrested the old gentleman’s words. ” Oh, I’ve 
seen things all my life that^have made me feel that there can’t be a 
God. You Christians don’t know how these things look to us. 
There’s a God for you, but is there any for us? ” 

“Oh, now, don’t; don’t, my boy!” said the old man, almost 
sobbing as he spoke; “don’t feel so! There is, there is! clouds 
and darkness arc round about Him, but righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of His throne. 1 here’s a GW, George, believe it; 
trust in Him, and I ’m .sure He’ll help you. Everything will be set 
right — it not in this life, in another.” 

The real piety and benevolence of the simple old man invested 
him with a temporary dignity and authority as he spoke. George 
stopped his distracted walk up and down the room, stood thought- 
fully a moineet, au^ then said, quietly, “ Thank you for saying that, 
my good friend: i li that,'* 


CHAPTER XII 

SELECT INCIDENT OF LAWFUL TRADE 

In Ramah there was a voice heard, — weeping, and lamentation, and great 
mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted.” 

Mr. Haley and Tom jogged qnward in their waggon, each, for a 
time, absorbed in his own reflections. Now, the reflections of two 
men sitting side by side are a curious thing — seated on the same scat, 
Laving the same eyes, ears, hands, and organs of all sorts, and havmg 
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pass before their eyes the same objects — it is wonderful what a variety 
we shall find in these same reflections! 

As, for example, Mr. Haley: he thought first of Tom’s length, 
and breadth, and height, and what he would sell for, if he was kept 
fat and in good case till he got him into market. He thought of how 
he should make out his gang; he thought of the respective 
value of certain suppostitious men and women and children who 
were to compose^ it, and other kindred topics of the business; then 
he thought of himself, and how humane he was — that whereas other 
men chained their “ niggers ’* hand and foot.both, he only put fetters 
on the feet, and left Tom the use of his hands, as long as he behaved 
well; and he sighed to think how ungrateful human nature was, so 
that there was even room to doubt whether Tom appreciated his 
'mercies. He had been taken in so by “ niggers *’ whom he had 
favoured; but still he was astonished to consider how^ood-natured 
he yet remained! ^ 

As to Tom, ho was thinking over some, words of an uniashionable 
old book, which kept running through his head, again and again, 
as follows — “ We have here no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come: wherefore God himself is not ashamed to be called our God; 
for he hath prepared for us a city.” Ihese words of an ancient 
volume, got up principally by ” ignorant and unlearned men,” have, 
tFirough all time, kept up, somehow, a strange sort of power over the 
minds of poor, simple fellows, like Tom. They stir up the soul 
from its depths, and rouse, as with trumpet call, courage, energy, 
and enthusiasm, where before was only the blackness of despair. 

Mr. Haley pulled out of his pocket sundry newspapers, and began 
looking over their advertisements with absorbed interest. He was 
not a remarkably fluent reader, and was in the thabit of reading in 
a sort of recitative half aloud, by way of dallmg in his ears to verify 
the deductions of his eyes. In this tone he slowly recited the following 
paragraph : — 


” kxFcuTOR s Sale.— Negroes! — Agreeably to order of Court, will 
be sold, on 1 uesday, February 20, before the Court House door, 
in the town of Washington, Kentucky, the following negroes: — 
Hagar, aged 60; John, aged. 30; Ben, aged 21 ; Saul, aged 25; Albert, 
a^ed 14. S61d for the benefit of the creditors and heirs of the estate 
of Jesse Blutchford, Esq. • 


” Samuel Morris) 
.Thomas Flint J 


Executors'* 


‘ This yer 1 rnust look at,” said he to Tom, for want of somebody 
else' to talk to. ” Ye see, Fm going to get up a prime gang to take 
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down with ye, Tom; it'll make it sociable and pleasant like, good 
company will, yer know. We must drive, right to Washington first 
and foremost, and then I'll clap you into jail while I does the business.’* 

Tom received this agreeable intelligence quite meekly, simply 
wondering in his own heart, how many of these doomed men had 
wives and children, and whether they would feel as he did about 
le^tng them. It is to be confessed, too, that the naive, off-hand 
information that he was to be thrown into jail, by no means produced 
an ’agreeable impression on a poor fellow who had always prided 
himself on a strictly honest and upright course of life. Yes, Tom, 
we must confess it, was rather proud of his honesty, poor fellow, 
not having very much else to be proud of; if he had belonged to 
some of the higher walks of society, he perhaps never would have 
been reduced to such straits. However, the day wore on, and the* 
evening saw Haley and Tom comfortably accommodated in Washing- 
ton — the one* i*n a tavern, and the other in a jail. 

About eleven o’clock the next day, a mixed throng was gathered 
around the court-house ste*ps — smoking, chewing, spitting, swearing, 
and conversing, according to their respective tastes and turns — 
waiting for the auction to commence. The men and women to be 
sold sat in a gJoup apart, talking in a low tone to each other. The 
woman who had been advertised by the name of Hagar was a regular 
African in feature and figure. She might have been sixty, but v?cis 
older than that by hard work and disease, was partially blind, and 
somewhat crippled with rheumatism. By her side stood her only 
remaining son, Albert, a bright-looking little fellow of fourteen 
years. The boy was the only survivor of a large family, who had 
been successively sold away from her to a soutliern market. The 
mother held on to^him with both her shaking hands, and eyes with 
intense trepidation every one who walked up to examine him. 

" Don’t be 'feared, Aunt Hagar," said the oldest of the men, *' I 
spoke to Mas’r 1 homas 'bout it, and he thought he might manage 
to sell you in a lot both together." ^ 

" Dey needn’t call me worn-out yet," said she, lifting her 
shaking hands. " I can cook yet. and scrub, and scour; I'm worth 
a-buying, if 1 do come cheap; tell 'em dat ar — you tell ’em," she 
added earnestly. 

Haley here forced his way into the group, walked up to the oW 
man, pulled his mouth open and .looked in, felt of his teeth, made 
him stand and straighten himself, bend his back, and perform various 
evolutions, to show his muscles; and then passed on to the next, 
and put him through the same trial. Walking up last to the boy, 
he felt his arms, straightened his hands, and looked at his fingers, 
and made him jump to show his agility. 
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“ He ain’t gwlne to be sold widout me,” said the old woman, 
with passionate eagerness; ” he and I goes in lot together. I’s rail 
strong yet, mas’r, and can do heaps o’ work, heaps on’t, mas’r.” 

” On plantation? ” said Haley, with a contemptuous glance. 
” Likely story! ” And, as if satisfied with his examination, he walked 
out and looked, and stood with his hands in his pockets, his cigar 
in his mouth, and his hat cocked on one side, ready for action^ 

” What think of ’em? ” said a man who had been following Haley’s 
examination, as if to make up his own mind from it. 

” Wal,” said Haley, spitting, ” I shall put in, I think, for the 
youngerly ones and the boy.” 

” They want to sell the boy and the old woman together,” said 
the man. 

” Find it a tight pull; why, she’s an old rack o’ bones — not worth 
her salt.” 

” You wouldn’t then? ” said the man. 

” Anybody’d be a fool *t would. She’s half blind, crooked with 
rheumatis, and foolish to boot. ” 

” Some buys up these yer old critturs, and ses there’s a sight 
more wear in ’em than a body’d think,” said the man reflectively. 

” No go’t all,” said Haley; ” wouldn’t take her for a present — 
fact — I’ve seen, now.” 

- ” Wal, ’tis kinder pity now, not to buy her with her son, her 
heart seems so sot on him; s’pose they flipg her in cheap.” 

” Them that’s got money to spend that ar way, it’s ail well enough. 

1 shall bid off on that ar boy for a plantation hand; wouldn’t be 
bothered with her, no way — not if they’d give her to me,” said 
Haley. 

” She’ll take on desp’t,” said the man. ^ 

” Nat’lly she will,” said the trader, oDolly. 

The conversation was here interrupted by a busy hum in the 
» audience, and the auctioneer, a short, bustling, important fellow, 
elbowed his way into the crowd. The old woman drew in her breath, 
and caught instinctively at her son. 

” Keep close to yer mammy, Albert — close — dey’ll put us up 
toL^ccldcr,” she said. 

“ Oh, mammy. I’m feared they won’t,” said the boy. 

• ” Dey Vnust, child; I can’t live no ways if they don’t,” said the 
old creature, vehemently. , 

1 he stentorian tones of the auctioneer, calling out to clear the 
way, now announced that the sale was about to commence. A place 
was cleared, and the bidding bega*n. The different men on the list 
were soon knocked off at prices which showed a pretty brisk demand 
in the market; two of them fell to Haley. 
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** Come, now, young ’un/* said the auctioneer, giving the boy a 
touch with his hammer, “ be up and shovv your springs, now.*’ 

“ Put us two up togedder, togedder — do, please, mas’r,” said the 
old woman, holding fast to her boy. 

“ Be off,” said the man gruffly, pushing her hands away; ” you 
come last. Now, darkey, spring!” and with the word he pushed 
ti.e boy towards the block, while a deep, heavy groan rose behind 
him.. The boy paused, and looked back; but there *was no time to 
stay, and, dashing the tears from his large, bright eyes, he was up 
in a moment. 

His fine figure, alert limbs, and bright face raised an instant com- 
petition, and half a dozen bids simultaneously met the ear of the 
auctioneer. Anxious, half frightened, he looked from side to side 
as he heard the clatter of contending bids, now here, now there, 
till the hammer fell. Haley had got him. He was pushed from the 
block towards his new master, but stopped one moment and looked 
back, when his poor old mother, trembling in every limb, held out 
her shaking hands towards him. 

“Buy me too, mas’r, for de dear Lord’s sake! Buy me! I shall 
die if you don’t! ” 

” You’ll die if I do, that’s the kink of it,” said Haley. ** No! ** 
And he turned on his heel. • 

The bidding for the poor old creature was summary. The man 
who had addressed Haley, and who seemed not destitute of com- 
passion, bought her for a trifle, and the spectators began to disperse. 
The poor victims of the sale, who had been brought up in one place 
together for years, gathered round the despairing old mother, whose 
agony was pitiful to see. 

“ Couldn’t dey lea^ me one? Mas’r allers said I should have one, 
he did,” she repeated over and over, in heart-broken tones. 

“ Trust in the Lord, Aunt Hagar,” said the oldest of the men, 
sorrowfully. 

“ What good will it do? ” said she, sobbing passionately. ' 

“Mother, Mother! don’t, don’t!” said the boy. “They say 
you’s got a good master.” 

“ 1 don’t care! 1 don’t care! Oh, Albert! oh, my boy! you’s my 
last baby. Lord, how ken 1? ” • , 

” Come, take her off, can’t some of ye? ” said Haley, drily. “ Don’t 
do no good for her to go on that ar ^ay.” 

The old men of the company, partly by persuasion and partly 
by force, loosened the poor creatare’s last despairin'g hold, and, as 
they led her off to her new master’s waggon, strove to comfort her. 

” Now,” said Haley, pushing his three purchases together, and 
producing a bundle of handcuffs, which he proceeded to put on their 
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wrists; and fastening each handcuff to a long chain, he drove them 
before him to the jail. 

A few days saw Haley, with his possessions, safely deposited on 
one of the Ohio boats. It was the commencement of his gang, to 
be augmented as the boat moved on by various other merchandise 
of the same kind, which he or his agent had stored for him in various 
points along shore. 

The La Belli Riviere, as brave and beautiful a boat as ever walked 
the waters of her namesake river, was floating gaily down the stream 
under a brilliant sky. the stripes and stars of free America waving 
and fluttering overhead, the guards crowded w^ith well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen walking and enjoying the delightful day. All was full 
of life, buoyant and rejoicing; all but Haley’s gang, who were stored, 
with other freight, on the lower deck, and who somehow did not 
seem to appreciate their various privileges, as they sat in a knot 
talking to each other in low tones. 

“ Boys,” said Haley, coming up briskly, ” I hope you keep up 
good heart, and are cheerful. Now, no sulks, ye see. Keep stiff 
upper lip, boys. Do well by me, and I’ll do well by you.” 

The boys addressed responded the invariable ” Yes, masV,” for 
ages the watchword of poor Africa; but it is to be owned they did 
-not look particularly cheerful. They had their various little prejudices 
in favour of wives, mothers, sisters, and children seen for the last 
time; and though ” they that wasted themTequired of them mirth,” 
it was not instantly forthcoming. 

I’ve got a wife,” spoke out the article enumerated as ” John, 
aged thirty,” and he laid his chained hand on lom’s knee, “and 
she don’t know a word about this, poor girl!” 

“ Where does she live? ” said Tom. • 

In a tavern a piece down here,” said John. “ I wish now I could 
, see her once more in this world.” he added. 

Poor John! It was rather natural; and the tears that fell as he 
spoke came as naturally as if he had been a white man. 7'om drew 
a long brcdth from a sore heart, and tried, in his poor way, to comfort 
him. And overhead in the cabin sat fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives; and merry, dancing children moved round among them 
• like so reany little butterflies; and everything was going on quite 
easy and comfortable. 

“ Oh, mamma,” said a boy,* who had just come up from below, 
“ there’s a negro trader ori board, and he’s brought four or five slaves 
down there.” • 

“ Poor creatures! ” said the mother, in a tone between grief and 
indignation. 

“ What’s that? ” said another lady. 
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“ Some poor slaves below,” said the mother. 

” And they’ve got chains on,” said the* boy. 

” What a shame to our country that such sights are to be seenl ” 
said another lady. 

” Oh, there’s a great deal to be said on both sides of the subject,” 
said, a genteel woman, who sat at her state-room door sewing, while 
her little girl and boy were playing round her. ” I’ve been south, and 
1 must say I think the negroes are better off than they would be to be 
free.” 

” In some respects, some of them are well off, I grant,” said 
the lady to whose remark she had answered. ” The most dreadful 
part of slavery, to my mind, is its outrages on the feelings and 
affections — the separating of families, for example.” 

” That is a bad thing, certainly,” said the other lady, holding up 
a baby’s drese she had just completed, and looking intently on its 
trimmings; ” but then, 1 fancy, it don’t occur often.” 

” Oh. it does,” said the first lady, eagerly; ” I’ve lived many years 
in Kentucky and Virginia both, and I’ve seen enough to make any 
one’s heart sick. Suppose, ma’am, your two children there should 
be taken from you and sold? ” 

” We can’t reason from our feelings to those of this class of persons,” 
said the other lady, sorting out some worsted on her lap. 

Indeed, ma’am, you can know nothing of them if you say so,” 
answered the^first lady, w'armly. ” I was born and brought up among 
them. 1 know they do feel, just as keenly — even more so, perhaps — 
as we do.” 

The lady said “Indeed I” yawmed, and looked out the cabin 
window, and finally repeated, for a finale, the remark with which 
she had begun. “ After all, I think they are better off than they 
would be to be free.” 

It’s undoubtedly the intention of Providence that the African^ 
race should be servants, kept in a low condition,” said a grave-looking 
gentleman in black, a clergyman, seated by the cabin door. “ ‘ Cui^ed 
by Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be,’ the Scripture says.” 

” I say, stranger, is that ar what that text means? ” said a tall 
man, standing by. 

” Undoubtedly. It pleased Providence, for some jnscrutablf^ 
reason, to doom the race to bondage ages ago; and we must not set 
up our opinion against that.” 

” Well, then, we’ll all go ahead and buy up niggers,” said the man, 
” if that’s the way of Providcnce,»won*t we, squire? *’ said he, turning 
to Haley, who had been standing, with his hands in his pockets, by 
the stove, and intently listening to the conversation. ” Yes,” continued 
the tali man, ” we must all be resigned to the decrees of Providence. 
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Niggers must be sold, and trucked round, and kept under; it*s what 
they’s made for. Tears like this yer view’s quite refreshing, ain’t it, 
stranger? ” said he to Haley. 

“ 1 never thought on’t,” said Haley. “ I couldn’t have said as 
much myself; I hain’t no laming. I took up the trade just to make a 
living; if ’tain’t right, I calculated to ’pent on’t in time, ye kno\^’ 

** And now you’ll save yerself the trouble, won’t ye? ” said the tall 
man. “ See what ’tis, to know Scripture. If ye’d only studied, yer 
Bible, like this yer good man, ye might have know’d it before, and 
saved ye a heap o’ trouble. Ye could jest have said, * Cussed be ’ — 
what’s his name? — ^and ’twould all have come right.” And the 
stranger, who was no other than the honest drover whom we intro- 
. duced to our readers in the Kentucky tavern, sat down, and began 
smoking, with a curious smile on his long, dry face. 

A tall, slender young man, with a face expressive of great feeling 
and intelligence, here broke in, and repeated the words. 

All things whatsoever ye would that man should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.’ I suppose,” he added, ” that is Scripture 
as much as * Cursed be Canaan? 

” Wal, it seems quite as plain a text, stranger,” said John the drover, 
” to poor fellows like us, now ”; and John smoked on like a volcano. 

♦ The young man paused, looked as if he was going to say more, 
when suddenly the boat stopped, and the company made the usual 
steamboat rush, to see where they were larTding. 

” Both them ar chaps parsons? ” said John to one of the men, 
as they were going out. 

The man nodded. 

As the boat stopped, a black woman came running wildly up 
the plank, darted into the crowd, flew up to where the slave gang 
sat, and threw her arms round that unfortunate piece of merchandise 
before enumerated — ” John, aged thirty,” and with sobs and tears 
"bemoaned him as her husband. 

But what needs tell the story, told too oft, every day told, of 
heart-strings rent and broken, the weak broken and torn for the 
profit and convenience of the strong! It needs not to be told; 
every day is telling it — telling it, too, in the ear of One who is not 
(leaf, though He be long Silent. 

The young man who had spoken for the cause of humanity and 
God before stood with folded *arms, looking on this scene. He 
turned, and Haley weis standing at his side. ” My friend,” he said, 
speaking with tltick utterance,” how can you, how dare you, carry 
on a trade like this? Look at those poor creatures! Here 1 am, 
rejoicing in my heart that I am going home to my wife and child; 
and the same bell which is a signal to carry me onward towards them 
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will part this poor man and his wife for ever. Depend upon' it, 
God will bring you into judgment for this*** 

The trader turned away in silence. 

“ I say, now,** said the drover, touching his elbow, “ there's 
differences in parsons, ain't there? * Cussed be Canaan * don’t 
seem to go down with this *un, does it? ** 

Haley gave an uneasy growl. 

** And that ar ain’t the worst on’t,” said John; “•mebbe it won’t 
go down with the Lord neither when ye come to settle with Him 
one o’ these days, as all qn us must, I reckon.” 

Haley walked reflectively to the other end of the boat. 

“If I make pretty handsomely on one or two next gangs,” he 
thought, “ I reckon I’ll stop off this yer; it’s really getting dangerous.” . 
And he took out his pocket-book, and began adding over his accounts, 
a process whjeh many gentlemen besides Mr. Haley have found 
a specific for an uneasy conscience. 

The boat swept proudly .away from the shore, and all went on 
merrily as before. Men talked, and loafed, and read, and smoked; 
women sewed, children played, and the boat passed on her way. 

One day, when she lay to for a while at a small town in Kentucky, 
Haley went up into the place on a little matter of business. Tom, 
whose fetters did not prevent him taking a moderate circuit, had 
drawn near the side of the boat, and stood listlessly gazing over 
the railings. After a time he saw the trader returning, with an 
alert step, in company with a coloured woman, bearing in her arms 
a young child. She was dressed quite respectably, and a coloured 
man followed her, bringing along a small trunk. The woman 
came cheerfully onward, talking, as she came, with the man who 
bore her trunk, and fo passed up the plank into the boat. The bell 
rang, the steamer whizzed,' the engine groaned and coughed, and 
away swept the boat down the river. The woman walked forward , 
among the boxes and bales of the lower deck, and, sitting down, 
busied herself with chirruping to her baby. 

Haley made a turn or two about the boat, and then, coming up, 
seated himself near her, and began to say something to her in an 
indifferent undertone. Tom soon noticed a heavy cloud passing 
over the woman’s brow, and that she answered rapidly^and with, 
great vehemence. 

” 1 don’t believe it, I won’t believe it! ” he heard her say. “ You’re 
jist a-foolin’ with me. 

“If you won’t believe it, look here!” said the man, drawing 
out a paper; “ this ycr’s a bill of sale, and there’s your master’s 
name to it; and I paid down good solid cash for it, too, I cm tell 
yer, so now! ” 
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' “ I don’t believe mas V would cheat me so, it can’t be true 1 ” said 
the woman, with increasing agitation. 

“ You can ask any of these men here, that can read writing.” Here, 
he said, to a man that was passing by, ” jist read this yer, won’t you? 
This yer gal won’t believe me when I tell her what ’tis.” 

” Why, it’s a bill of sale, signed by John Fosdick,” said tho man, 
” making over to you the girl Lucy and her child. It’s all straight 
enough, for ailght I see.” 

The woman’s passionate exclamations collected a crowd around 
her, and the trader briefly explained to them the cause of the agitation. 
” He told me that I was going down to Louisville, to hire out as cook 
to the same tavern where my husband works — that’s what mas’r 
told me, his own self; and I can’t believe he’d he to me,” said the 
woman. 

” But he has sold you, my poor woman, there’s no doubt about 
it,” said a good-natured-looking man, who had been examining 
the papers; ” he has done it, and no mistake.” 

” Then it’s no account talking,” said the woman, suddenly growing 
quite calm; and, clasping her child tighter in her arms, she sat down 
on her box, turned her back round, and gazed listlessly into the river. 

” Going to take it easy, after all! ” said the trader. ” Gal’s got 
•grit, I see.” 

The woman looked calm as the boat went on, and a beautiful 
soft summer breeze passed like a compassionate spirit over her 
head, the gentle breeze that never inquires whether the brow is 
dusky or fair that it fans. And she saw sunshine sparkling on 
the water in golden ripples, and heard gay voices, full of ease and 
pleasure, talking around her everywhere; but her heart lay as if 
a great stone had fallen on it. Her b^by raided himself up against 
her, and stroked her cheeks with his little hands, and springing 
up and down, crowing and chatting, seemed determined to arouse 
her. She strained him suddenly and tightly in her arms, and slowly 
one tear after another fell on his wondering, unconscious face; and 
gradually she seemed, and little by little, to grow calmer, and busied 
herself with tending and nursing him. The child, a boy of ten 
months, was uncommonly large and strong of his age, and very 
vigorous an his limbs. Never for a moment still, he kept his mother 
constantly busy in holding him, and guarding his springing activity. 

” That’s a fine chap! ” said a man, suddenly stopping opposite 
to him, with his hands in his pockets. ” How old is he? ” 

” Ten months and a half,” said the mother. 

The man whistled to the boy, and offered him part of a stick 
of candy, which he eagerly grabbed at, and very soon had it in a 
baby’s general depository, to wit, his mouth. 
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“Rum fellow!” said the man. “ Knowj what’s what!” wnf 
he whistled, and walked on. When he had got to the other side 
of the boat, he came across Haley, who was smoking on the top of 
a pile of boxes. The stranger produced a match, and lighted a 
, cigar, saying as he did so, “ Decentish kind o* wench you’ve got 
round there, stranger,” 

” Why, I reckon she is tol’able fair,” said Haley, blowing the 
smoke -out of his mouth. 

” Taking her down south? ” said the man. 

Haley nodded, and smoked on. 

” Plantation hand? ” said the man. 

” Wal,” said Haley, ” I’m fillin’ out an order for a plantation, 
and I think I shall put her in. They telled me she was a good 
cook, and they can use her for that, or set her at the cotton-picking. 
She’s got the rfght fingers for that; 1 looked at ’em. Sell well, 
either way and Haley resumed his cigar. 

” They won’t want the yourfg ’un on a plantation,” said the man. 

I shall sell him first chance I find,” said Haley, lighting another 
cigar. 

” S’pose you’d be selling him tol’able cheap,” said the stranger, 
mounting the pile of boxes, and sitting down comfortably. 

” Don’t know ’bout that,” said Haley; ” he’s a pretty smart young 
*un — straight, fat, strong; flesh as hard as a brick! ” 

” Very true, but then there’s all the bother and expense of raisin’.” 

“Nonsense! ” said Haley; “they is raised as easy as any kind 
of crillur there is going; they ain’t a bit more trouble than pups. 
This yer chap will be running all round in a month.” 

I’ve got a good place for raisin’, and I thought of takin’ in a 
little more stock,” said* the nvn. “Our cook lost a young ’un last 
week — got drowned in a wash-tub, while she was a-hangin out 
clothes — and 1 reckon it would be well enough to set her to raisin’ 
this yer.” , 

Haley and the stranger smoked a while in silence, neither seeming 
willing to broach the test question of the interview. At last the 
man resumed: — “You wouldn’t think of wantin’ more than ten 
dollars for that ar chap, seeing you must get him off yer hand, anyhow?” 

Haley shook his head, and spat impressively. “ That wt^n’t do, 
noways,” he said, and began his smoking again. 

“ Well, stranger, what will you take? ” 

“ Wal, now,” said Haley, “ I could raise that ar chap myself, 
or get him raised; he’s oncommofi likely and healtby, and he’d 
fetch a hundred dollars six months hence; and, in a year or two, 
he’d bring two hundred, if I had him in the right spot; so I shan’t 
take a cent less nor fifty for him now.’* 
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“ Oh, stranger! that’s ridiculous altogether,” said the man. 

” Fact! ” said Haley, with a decisive nod of his head. 

I’ll give thirty for him,” said the stranger, ” but not a cent 
more.” 

” Now, I’ll tell ye what I will do,” said Haley, spitting again, 
with renewed decision. ” I’ll split the difference, and say forty- 
five; and that^’s the most I will do.” 

” Well, agreed ! ” said the man, after an interval. 

” Done! ” said Haley. ” Where do you land? ” 

” At Louisville,” said the man. 

” Louisville,” said Haley. ” Very fair, we get there about dusk. 
Chap will be asleep — all fair — get him off quietly, and no screaming 
— happens beautiful — I like to do everything quietly — I hates all 
kind of agitation and fluster.” And so, after a transfer of certain 
bills had passed from the man’s pocket-book to *thc trader’s he 
resumed his cigar. 

It was a bright, tranquil evening when the boat stopped at the 
wharf at Louisville. The w'oman had been sitting with her baby 
in her arms, now wrapped in a heavy sleep. When she heard the 
name of the place called out, she hastily laid the child down in a 
little cradle formed by the hollow among the boxes, first carefully 
spreading under it her cloak; and then she sprang to the side of the 
boat, in hopes that, among the various hotel-waiters who thronged 
the wharf, she might see her husband. In this fn^pe she pressed 
forw'ard to the front rail, and, stretching far over them, strained 
her eyes intently on the moving heads on the shore, and the crowd 
pressed in between her and the child. 

” Now’s your time,” said Haley, taking ^the sleeping child up, 
and handing him to the stranger. ‘•Don’t wake him up and set 
him to crying, now; it would make a devil of a fuss with the gal.” 

The man took the bundle carefully, and was soon lost in the 
crow'd that went up the wharf. 

When the boat, creaking and groaning and puffing, had loosed 
from the wharf, and was beginning slowly to strain herself along, 
the w'oman returned to her old seat. The trader was silting there — 
the child was gone. 

” Wlfy, why, where ” she began, in bewildered surprise. 

“Lucy,” said the trader, ” your child’s gone; you may as well 
know it first as last. You see, I know’d you couldn’t take him 
down south; and I got a chance to sell him to a first-rate family, 
that’ll raise him Letter than you can.” 

The tidder had arrived at that stage of Christian and political 
perfection which had been recommended by some preachers and 
politicians of the north lately, in which he had completely over- 
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come every humane weakness and prejudice. • His heart was exactly 
where yours, sir, and mine could be brought, with proper effort and 
cultivation. The wild look of anguish and utter despair that the 
woman cast on him might have disturbed one less practised; but 
> he was used to It. He had seen that same look hundreds of times. 
You can get used to such things, too, my friend, and It Is the great 
object of recent efforts to make our whole northern community 
used to" them, for the glory of the Union. So the trader only regarded 
the mortal anguish which he saw working in those dark features, 
those clenched hands, and suffocating breathings, as necessary 
incidents of the trade, and merely calculated whether she was going 
to scream, and get up a commotion on the boat; for, like other 
supporters of our peculiar institution, he decidedly disliked agitation. 

But the woman did not scream. The shot had passed too straight 
and direct through the heart, for cry or tear. 

Dizzdy she sat down. Her slack hands fell lifeless by her side. 
Her eyes looked straight forward, but she saw nothing. All the 
noise and hum of the boat, the groaning of the machinery, mingled 
dreamily to her bewildered ear; and the poor, dumb-stricken heart 
had neither cry nor tear to show for its utter misery. She was 
qidte calm. The trader, who, considering his advantages, was 
almost as humane as some of our politicians, seemed to feel called 
on to administer such consolation as the case admitted of. 

I knows this yer comes kinder hard at first, Lucy,** said he; 
“ but such a smart, sensible gal as you are won’t give way to It. 
You see it’s necessary, and can’t be helped.” 

” Oh, don’t, inas’r, don’t! ** said the woman, with a voice like 
one that is smothering.^ 

” You’re a smart wench, Lucy,” he persisted. ” I mean to do 
well by ye, and get ye a nice place down river; and you’ll soon get 
another husband, such a likely gal as you ” 

” Oh, rnas’r, if you only won’t talk to me now,” said the woman,* 
in a voice of such quick and living anguish that the trader felt that 
there was something at present in the case beyond his style of 
operation. He got up, and the woman turned away and buried 
her head in her cloak. The trader walked up and down for a time, 
and occasionally stopped and looked at her. 

” Takes it hard, rather,” he soliloquized, ” but quiet, tho*. Let 
her sweat awhile. She’ll come right by-and-by.” 

Tom had watched the whole transaction from first to last, and 
had a perfect understanding of its results. To him it looked like 
something unutterably horrible and cruel, because, poor, igjiorant 
black soul! he had not learned to generalize and to take enlarged 
views. If he had only been instructed by certain ministers of 
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Christianity he might have thought better of it, and seen in it an 
everyday incident of a lawful trade, which is the vital support of 
an institution which some American divines tell us has no evils but 
such as are inseparable from any other relations in social and domestic 
life. But Tom, as we see, being a poor, ignorant fellow, whose 
reading had been confined entirely to the New Testament, could 
not comfort and solace himself with views like these. His very 
soul bled within him for what seemed to him the wrongs of the poor 
suffering thing that lay like a crushed reed on the boxes, the feeling, 
living, bleeding, yet immortal thing, which American State law 
coolly classes with the bundles and bales and boxes among which 
she is lying. 

Tom drew near and tried to say something, but she only groaned. 
Honestly, and with tears running down his own cheeks, he spoke 
of a heart of love in the skies, of a pitying Jesus, and an eternal home; 
but the ear was deaf with anguish, and the palsied heart could not 
feel. 

Night came on, night calm, unmoved, and glorious, shining down 
with her Innumerable and solemn angel eyes, twinkling beautiful 
but silent. There was no speech nor language, no pitying voice nor 
helping hand from that distant sky. One after another the voices 
of business or pleasure died away. All on the boat were sleeping, 
and the ripples at the prow were plajnly heard. Tom stretched 
himself out on a box, and there as he lay he hea^d ever and anon 
a smothered sob or cry from the prostrate creature, “Oh! what 
shall I do? O Lord! 0 good Lord, do help mel“ and so, ever 
and anon, until the murmur died away in silence. 

At midnight Tom waked with a sudden .start. Something black 
passed quickly by him to the side of ":he boat, and he heard a splash 
in the water. No one else saw or heard anything. He raised his 
head. The woman’s place was vacant. He got up, and sought 
about him in vain. The poor bleeding heart was still at last, and 
the river rippled and dimpled just as brightly as if it had not closed 
above it. 

Patience! patience! ye whose hearts swell indignant at wrongs 
like these. Not one throb of anguish, not one tear of the oppressed, 
is forgotten by the Man of Sorrows, the Lord of Glory. In His 
patient, generous bosom He bears the anguish of a world. Bear thou 
like Him in patience and labour in love, for sure as He is God “ the 
year of His. redeemed shall come.” 

The trader waked up bright and early, and came out to see to 
his live stock. It was now his turn to look about in perplexity; 

“ Where alive is that gal? ” he said to Tom. 

Tqm, who had learned the wisdom of keeping counsel, did not 
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feel called on to state his observations and suspicions, but said 
did not know. 

“ She surely couldn’t have got off in the night at any of the landings, 
for I was awake and on the look-out whenever the boat stopped. I 
* never trust these yer things to other folks.” 

This speech was addressed to Tom quite confidentially, as if it 
was something that would be specially interesting to him. Tom 
made no answer. 

The trader searched the boat from stem to stern, among boxes, 
bales, and barrels, around • the machinery, by the chimneys, in 
vain. ” Now, I say, Tom, be fair about this yer,” he said, when, 
after a fruitless search, he came where Tom was standing. ” You 
know something about it, now. Don’t tell me — I know you do. I 
saw the gal stretched out here about ten o’clock, and ag’in at twelve, 
and ag’in between one and two; and then at four she was gone, 
and you was a-slceping right there all the time. Now, you know 
something — you can’t help it.’* 

” Well, mas’r,” said "I om, * towards morning something brushed 
by me, and 1 kinder half woke; and then 1 hcarn a great splash, and 
then 1 dare woke up, and the gal was gone. That’s all 1 know on’t.” 

The trader was not shocked nor amazed; because, as we said before, 
he was used to a great many things that you are not used to. Even . 
the awful presence of Death struck no solemn chill upon him. He 
had seen Death ririany times — met him in the way of trade, and got 
acquainted with him — and he only thought of him as a hard customer, 
that embarrassed his property operations very unfairly; and so he 
only swore that the gal was a baggage, and that he was devilish 
unlucky, and that, if things w’cnt on in this way, he should not make 
a cent on the trip, lit short, ^ he seemed to consider himself an ill- 
used man, decidedly; but there was no help for it, as the woman had 
escaped into a State which never will give up a fiigutive, not even 
at the demand of the whole glorious Union. The trader, therefore, 
sat discontentedly down with his little account-book, and put down 
the missing body and soul under the head of losses I 

” He’s a shocking creature, isn’t he, this trader? so unfeeling! 
It’s dreadful, really!” 

“Oh, but no[)ody thinks anything of these traders! JThey are ^ 
universally despised, never received into any decent society.” 

But who, sir, makes the trader? Who is most to blame? — the 
enlightened, cultivated, intelligent man, who supports the system 
of which the trader is the incvitable'result, or the poor ‘trader himself? 
You make the public sentiment that calls for his trade, that debauches 
and depraves him till he feels no shame in it; and in what are you 
better than he? 
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Are you educated ^and he ignorant, you high and he low, you 
refined and he coarse, you talented and he simple? In the day of 
a future Judgment these very considerations may make it more 
tolerable for him than for you. In concluding these little incidents of 
lawful trade, we must beg the world not to think that American 
legislators are entirely destitute of humanity, as might, perhaps, be 
unfairly inferred from the great efforts made in our national body 
to protect ahd perpetuate this species of traffic. Who docs n6t know 
how our great men arc outdoing themselves in declaiming against 
the foreign skive trade? There are a perfect host of Clarksons and 

ilberforces risen up among us on that subject, most edifying to 
hear and behold. Trading negroes from Africa, dear reader, is so 
horrid! It is not to be thought of! But trading them from Kentucky 
— that’s quite another thing! 


CHAPTER XI 11 

THE QUAKER SETTLEMENT 

A QUIET scene now rises before us. A l/irge, roomy, neatly painted 
kitchen, its yellow floor glossy and smooth, and without a particle 
of dust; a neat, welbblackcd cooking-stove; rows of shining tin, 
suggestive of unmentionable good things to the appetite; glossy green 
wood chairs, old and firm; a small flag-bottomed rocking-chair, with 
a patchwork cushion in it, neatly contrived out of small pieces of 
different coloured woollen goods, and a larger-sized one, motherly 
and old, whose wide arms breathed hospitable invitation, seconded 
by the solicitation of its feather cushions, a real comfortable, persuasive 
old chair, and worth, in the way of honest, homely enjoyment, a dozen 
of your plush or brochetelle drawing-room gentry; and in the chair, 
gently swaying back and forward, her eyes bent on some fine sewing, 
sat our old friend Eliza. Yes, there she is, paler and thinner than in 
her Kentucky home, with a world of quiet sorrow lying under the 
shadow of her long eyelashes and marking the outline of her gentle 
mouth! It was plain to see how old and firm the girlish heart was 
grown under the discipline of heavy sorrow; and when, anon, her 
large dark eye was raised to follow the gambols of her little Harry, 
who was sporting, like some tropical butterfly, hither and thither 
over the floor, she showed a depth of firmness and steady resolve that 
was never there in her earlier and happier days. 

By her side sat a woman with a bright tin pan in her lap, into 
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which she was carefully sorting some dried peaches. She might 
be fifty-five or sixty; but hers was one of those faces that time seems 
to touch only to brighten and adorn. The snowy lisse crape cap, 
made after the straight Quaker pattern, the plain white muslin 
handkerchief, lying in placid folds across her bosom, the drab shawl 
and dress, showed at once the community to which she belonged. 
Her. face was round and rosy, with a healthful downy softness, 
suggestive of a ripe peach. Her hair, partially silvered by age, was 
parted smoothly back fropi a high placid forehead, on which time 
had written no inscription, except peace on earth, goodwill to men; 
and beneath shone a large pair of clear, honest, loving brown eyes: 
you only needed to look straight into them, to feel that you saw to 
the bottom of a heart as good and true as ever throbbed in woman’s 
bosom. So iTvuch has been said and sung of beautiful young girls, 
why don’t somebody wake up to the beauty of old women? If any 
want to get up an inspiratiop under this head, we refer them to our 
good friend Rachel Halliday, just as she sits there in her little rocking- 
chair. It had a turn for quacking and squeaking, that chair had, 
either from having taken cold in early life, or from some asthmatic 
affection, or perhaps from nervous derangement; but as she gently 
swung backward and forward, the chair kept up a kind of subdued 
“ creechy-crawchv,” that would have been intolerable in any other 
chair. But old Simeon Halliday often declared it was as good as 
any music to him, and the children all avowed that they wouldn’t 
miss of hearing mother’s chair for anything in the world. For why? 
for twenty years or more, nothing but loving words, and gentle 
moralities, and motherly loving-kindness, had come from that chair; 
headaches and heartaches innumerable had been cured there, diffi- 
culties spiritual and tcmpoTal solved there, all by one good, loving 
woman, God bless her! 

“ And so thee still thinks of going to Canada, Eliza? ” she said, 
as she was quietly looking over her peaches. 

” Yes, ma’am,” said Eliza, firmly. ” I must go onward. I dare 
not stop.” 

” And what’ll thee do when thee gets there? Thee must think 
about that, my daughter.” 

” My daughter ” came naturally from the lips of Rachel Halliday; 
for hers was just the face and form that made ” mother ” seem 
the most natural word in the world. 

Eliza’s hands trembled, and some tears fell on- her fine work; 
but she answered firmly, ” I shall do — anything I can find. I hope 
I can find something.” 

‘ Thee knows thee can stay here as long as thee pleases,” said 
Rachel. 
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Oh, thank you," s^d Eliza; “ but," she pointed to Harry, ‘ I 
can’t sleep nights; I can’t rest. Last night I dreamed I saw that 
man coming into the yard,” she said, shuddering. 

” Poor child! ” said Rachel, wiping her eyes; “ but thee mustn’t 
feel so. The Lord hath ordered it so that never hath a fugitive been 
stolen from our village. I trust thine will not be the first.” 

The door here opened, and a little short, round, pincushiony 
woman stood at the door, with a cheery, blooming face, like a ripe 
apple. She was dressed, like Rachel, in sober grey, with the muslin 
folded neatly across her round, plump' little chest. 

” Ruth Stedman,” said Rachel, coming joyfully forward, ” how 
Is thee, Ruth? ” she said, heartily, taking both her hands. 

” Nicely,” said Ruth, taking off her little drab bonnet and dusting 
it with her handkerchief, displaying, as she did so, a round little head, 
on which the Quaker cap sat with a sort of jaunty air* despite all the 
stroking and patting of the small fat hands, which were busily applied 
to arranging it. Certain stray locks of decidedly curly hair, too, had 
escaped here and there, and had to be coaxed and cajoled into their 
place again; and then the new-comer, who might have been five-and- 
twenty, turned from the small looking-glass, before which she had 
been making these arrangements, and looked well pleased, as most 
'peop^le who looked at her might have been, for she was decidedly a 
wholesome, whole-hearted, chirruping little, woman, as ever gladdened 
man’s heart withal. * 

” Ruth, this friend is Eliza Harris, and this is the little boy I told 
thee of.” 

I’m glad to see thee, Eliza — very,” said Ruth, shaking hands 
as if Eliza were an old friend she had long been expecting; ” and this 
is thy dear boy — 1 brought a cake for him,” she said holding out a 
little heart to the boy, who came up gazing through his curls, and 
accepted it shyly. 

” Where’s thy baby, Ruth? ” said Rachel. 

” Oh, he’s coming; but ihy Mary caught him as I came in, and ran 
off with him to the barn, to show him to the children.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Mary, an honest, rosy- 
looking girl, with large brown eyes like her mother’s, came in with 
• the baby.*' 

” Ah, ah! ” said Rachel, coming up and taking the great white fat 
fellow in her arms; ” how good he looks, and how he docs grow! ” 

” To be sure he does,” said little bustling Ruth, as she took the 
child, and began taking off a little ‘blue silk hood, and various layers 
and wrappers of outer garments; and having given a twitch here, 
and a pull there, and variously adjusted and arranged him, and kissed 
him heartily, she set him on the floor to collect his thoughts. Baby 
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seemed quito used to this mode of procecdirfg, for he put his thumb 
in his mouth (as if it were quite a thing of course), and seemed soon 
absorbed in his own reflections, while the mother seated herself, 
and taking out a long stocking of mixed blue and white yarn, began 
to knit with briskness. 

“ Mary, thee/d better fill the kettle, hadn’t thee? ” gently suggested 
the gnother. * 

Mary took the kettle to the well, and soon reappearing, placed it 
over the stove, where it was soon purring and steaming, a sort of 
censer of hospitality and good cheer. The peaches, moreover, in 
obedience to a few gentle whispers from Rachel, w’cre soon deposited 
by the same hand m a stewpan over the fire. 

Rachel now took down a snowy moulding-board, and tying on 
an apron, proe^eeded quietly to making up some biscuits, first saying 
to Mary, “ Mary, hadn’t thee better tell John to get a chicken 
ready? ” and Mary disappeared accoidingly. 

“ And how is Abigail Peters? ” said Rachel, as she went on with 
her biscuits. 

“Oh, she’s better,” said Ruth; “ 1 was in this morning — made 
the bed, tidied up the house. Leah Hills went in this afternoon, and 
baked bread and pies enough to last some days, and 1 engaged to 
go back to get her up this evening.” 

I will go in to-morrew and do any cleaning there may be, and 
look over the mending,” said Rachel. 

“ Ah! that IS widl,” said Ruth. “ I’ve heard,” she addt^d, ” that 
Hannah Stanw'ood is sick. John was up there last night — I must go 
there to-inorrow.” 

“ John can come here to his meals, if thee need to stay all ilay,’ 
suggested Rachel. • 

“ 1 liank thee, Rachel, we’ll see to-morrow. But here comes 
Simeon.” 

Simeon Halhday, a tall, straight, muscular man, in drab coat and 
pantaloons, and broad-brimmed hat, now entered. 

“ How is thee, Ruth? ” he said warmly, as he spread his broad 
open hand for her little fat palm; “and how is John?” 

“ Oh, John is well, and all the rest of our folks,” said Ruth, ciicorily. 

“ Any news, father? ” said Rachel, as she was putting Tiei biscuit? 
into the oven. 

” Peter Stebbins told me that th( y should be along to-night with 
friends” said Simeon significant^^, as he was wasliing his hands at 
a neat sink in a little back porch. 

Indeed,” said Rachel, thoughtfully, and glancing at Eliza. 

Did thee say thy name was Harris? ” said Simeon to Eliza as 
he re-entered. 
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Rachel glanced quioJdy at her husband, as EHza tremulously 
answered “ yes; ” her fears, ever uppermost, suggesting that possibly 
there might be advertisements out for her. 

“ Mother! ** said Simeon, standing in the porch, and calling Rachel 
out. 

“ What does thee want, father? said Rachel, rubbing her floury 
hands as she ,went into the porch. 

“ This child’s husband is in the settlement, and will be here 
to-night,” said Simeon. 

” Now, tlite doesn’t say that, father? ” said Rachel, all her face 
radiant with joy. 

” It’s really true. Peter was down yesterday with the waggon, 
to the other stand, and there he found an old woman and two men; 
and one said his name was George Hams; and from what he told 
of his history, 1 am certain who he is. He is a bright, likely fellow, 
too. Shall we tell her now? ” said Simeon. 

“ Let’s tell Ruth,” said Rachel. Here, Ruth, come here,” 
Ruth laid down her knitting work, and was in the back porch in 
a moment. ” Ruth, what docs thee think? ” said Raclu 1. ” Father 
says Eliza’s husband is in the last company, and will be here to- 
night.” 

• A burst of joy from the little Quakeress interrupted the speech. 
She gave such a bound from the floor, as sh^ clai)pcd her little hands, 
that two stiay curls fell from under her Quaker cap, ahd lay brightly 
on her white neckerchief. 

“Hush thee, dear!” said Rachel gently; “hush, Ruth! Tell 
us, shall we tell her now? ” 

“ Now! to be sure, this very minute. \Vh\ now, suppose *twas 
my John, how should I fed? Do idl lu^, right off.” 

“ Thee uses thyself only to leain how to love thy neiglibour, 
Ruth,” said Simeon, looking with a beaming face on Ruth. 

“ do be sure. Isn’t that what we are made for? If 1 didn’t love 
John and the baby, I should not know how to feed for her. Come, 
now, do idi her, do! ” and she laid her liand persuasively on Raclu 1 s 
arm. ” dakc her into thy bedroom, there, and let me fry the chicken 
while thee does it.” 

Rachel tame out into the kitchen, where Eliza was sewing, and 
opening the door of a small bedroom, said gently, ” Come in here 
with me, my daughter; 1 have news to tell thee.” 

The blood flushed in Eliza’s paje face; she rose, trembling with 
nervous anxiety, and looked towards her boy. 

“ No, no,” said little Ruth, daiting up, and seizing her hands. 
‘‘•Never thee fear; it’s good news, Eliza, go in, go in!” And she 
gently pushed her to the door, which closed after her; and then. 
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turning round, she caught little Harry in her ai»ms, and began kissing* 
him. 

“ Thee’ll see thy father, little one. Does thee know it? Thy 
father is coming,” she said over and over again, as the boy looked 
* wonderingly at her. 

Meanwhile, within the door, another scene was going on. Rachel 
Halliday drew Eliza towards her, and said, ” The Lxv’d hath had 
mercy on thee, daughter: thy husband hath escaped from the house 
of bondage.” 

The blood flushed to Eliza’s cheek in a sudden glow, and went 
back to her heart with as sudden a rush. She sat down, pale and faint. 

” Have courage, child,” said Rachel, laying her hand on her 
head. ” He is among friends, who will bring him here to-night.’* 

” To-night ! ”^ Eliza repeated, “to-night!” The words lost all 
meaning to her; her head was dreamy and confused; all was mist 
for a moment. 

• 

When she awoke, she found herself snugly tucked up on the 
bed, with a blanket over her, and little Ruth rubbing her hands 
with camphor. She opened her eyes in a state of dreamy, delicious 
languor, such as one has who has long been bearing a heavy load, 
and now feels it gone, and would rest. The tension of the nerves, * 
which had never ceased a moment from the first hour of her flight, 
had given way, and a strange feeling of security and rest came over 
her; and, as she lay, with her large dark eyes open, she followed, 
as in a quiet dream, the motions of those about her. She saw the 
door open into the other room; saw the supper-table, with its snowy 
cloth; heard the drcmiy murmur of the singing tea-kettle; saw 
Ruth tripping backward and fbrward, with plates of cake and saucers 
of preserves, and ever and anon stopping to put a cake into Harry’s 
hand, or pat his head, or twine his long curls round her snowy fingers. 
Slie saw the ample, motherly form of Rachel, as she ever and anon 
came to the bedside, and smoothed and arranged something about 
the bed-clothes, and gave a tuck here and there, by way of expressing 
her goodwill; and was conscious of a kind of sunshine beaming 
down upon her from her large, clear brown eyes. She saw Ruth’s 
husband come in, saw her fly up to him, and commence ^thisperlng • 
very earnestly, ever and anon, with impressive gesture, pointing 
hei little hngf^r towards the room. She saw her, with the baby 
in her arms, sitting down to tea; sfic saw them all at table, and little 
Harry in a higli chair, under the shadow of Rachel’s ample wing; 
there were low murmurs of talk, gentle tinkling of teaspoons and 
musical clatter of cups and saucers, and all mingled in a delightful 
dream of rest; and Eliza slept as she had not slept before, since the 
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{earful midnight hour when she had taken her child and fled through 
the frosty starlight. 

She dreamed of a beautiful country — land, it seemed to her, 
of rest — green shores, pleasant islands, and beautifully glittering 
water; and there, in a house which kind voices told her was a home, 
she saw her boy playing, a free and happy child. She heard her 
husband’s footsteps; she felt him coming nearer; his arm§ were 
around her, his tears falling on her face, and she awoke! 

It was no dream. The daylight had long faded; her child lay 
calmly sleeping by her side; a candle was burning dimly on the 
stand, and her husband was sobbing by her pillow. 

The next morning was a cheerful one at the Quaker house. 
“ Mother *’ was up betimes, and surrounded by busy girls and boys, 
whom we had scarce time to introduce to our readers yesterday, 
and who all moved obediently to Rachel’s gentle “ Thee had better,’* 
or more gentle “ Hadn’t thee better? in the work of getting break- 
fast; for a breakfast in the luxurious valleys of Indiana is a thing 
complicated and multiform, and, like picking up the rose-leaves 
and trimming the bushes in Paradise, asking other hands than those 
of the original mother. While, therefore, John ran to the spring 
for fresh water, and Simeon the second sifted meal for corn-cakes, 
and Mary ground coffee, Rachel moved gently and quietly about, 
making biscuits, cutting up chicken, and diffusing a sort of sunny 
radiance over the whole proceeding generally. If* there was any 
danger of friction or collision from the ill-regulated zeal of so many 
young operators, her gentle “ Come, come! ” or “ 1 wouldn’t now,” 
was quite sufficient to allay the difficulty. Bards have written of 
the cestus of Venus, that turned the heads of all '.he world in successive 
generations. W^e had rather, for our pJrt, have the cestus of Rachel 
Halliday, that kept the heads from being turned and made every- 
thing go on harmoniously. We think it is more suited to our modem 
days, decidedly. 

While all other preparations were going on, Simeon the elder 
stood in his shirt-sleeves before a little looking-glass in the corner, 
engaged in the anti-partiarchal operation of shaving. Everything 
went on so sociably, so quietly, so harmoniously, in the great kitchen; 
it seemed^so pleasant to every one to do just what they were doing; 
there was such an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good- 
fellowship everywhere — even the knives and forks had a social 
clatter as they went on to the table; and the chicken and ham had 
a cheerful and joyous fizzle in the pan, as if they rather enjoyed being 
cooked than otherwise; and when George and Eliza and little Harry 
came out, they met such a hearty, rejoicing welcome, no wonder 
it seemed to them like a dream. 
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At last they were all seated at breakfast, •while Mary stood at the 
stove, baking griddle-cakes, which, as they gained the true, exact 
golden brown tint of perfection, were transferred quite handily to 
the table. 

Rachel never looked so truly and benignly happy as at the head 
of her table. There was so much motherliness and fullheartcdness 
even in the way she passed a plate of cakes, or poured. a cup of coffee, 
that it seemed to put a spirit into the food and drink she offered. 

It was the first time that ever George had sat down on equal terms 
at any white man’s table; and he sat down, at first, with some con- 
straint and awkwardness; but they all exhaled and went off like 
fog. in the genial morning rays of this simple, overflowing kindness. 

1 his, indeed, was a home — home — a word that George had never 
yet known a .meaning for; and a belief in God, and trust in His 
providence, began to encircle his heart, as, with a golden cloud 
of protection and confidence, dark, misanthropic, pining, atheistic 
doubts, and fierce despair, melted away before the light of a living 
Gospel, breathed in living faces, preached by a thousand unconscious 
acts of love and goodwill, which, like the cup of cold water given in 
the name of a disciple, shall never lose their reward. 

“ Father, what if thee should get found out again? ” said Simeon 
second, as he buttered his cake. 

1 should pay my fine,” said Simeon, quietly. 

” But what*if they put ihcc in prison? ” 

” Couldn’t thee and mother manage the farm?” said Simeon, smiling. 

” Mother can do almost everything,” said the boy. ” But isn’t 
it a shame to make such laws? ” 

” Tliee mustn’t speak evil of thy rulers, Simeon,” said his father, 
gravely. ” The Lord only*gives us our worldly goods that we may 
do justice and mercy. If our rulers require a price of us for it, 
wc must deliver it up.* 

” Well, I hate those old slaveholders,” said the boy, who felt 
as unchristian as became any modern reformer. 

” I am surprised at thee, son,” said Simeon. ” Thy mother 
never taught thee so. 1 would do even the same for the slaveholder 
as for the slave, if the Lord brought him* to my door in affliction.” 

Simeon second blushed scarlet; but his mother only smileS 
and said, ” Simeon is my good boy. He will grow older by-and- 
by, and then he will be like his father.” 

” I hope, my good sir. that ypu arc not exposed to any difficulty 
on our account,” said George, anxiously. 

Fear nothing, George, for therefore are we sent into the world. 
If we would not meet trouble for a good cause, we were not worthy 
of our name.” 
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But for me,** said George — “ I could not bear it.** 

“ Fear not then, friend George. It is not for thee, but for God 
and man we do it,** said Simeon. “ And now thou must lie by 
quietly this day, and to-night at ten o’clock, Phineas Fletcher will 
carry thee onward to the next stand, thee and the rest of thy company. 
The pursuers are hard after thee. We must not delay.’* 

“ If that is ^le case, why wait till evening? ” said George. 

“ Thou art safe here by daylight, for every one in the settlement 
IS a friend, and all are watching. It has been found safer to travel 
by night.** 


CHAPTER XIV 


EVANGELINE* 


** A young star ! which shone 
O’er life — loo sweet an image for such glass ; 

A lovely being ; scarcely form’d or mollified ; 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 

The Mississippi! How, as by an enchanted wand, have its scenes 
been changed since Chateaubriand wrote his prosc-pocVic description 
of it as a river of mighty, unbroken solitudes, rolling amid undreamed 
wonders of vegetable and animal existence! 

But, as in an hour, this river of dreams and wild romance has 
emerged to a reality scarcely less visionary c^d splendid. What 
other river of the world bears on its bost>m to the ocean the wealth 
and enterprise of such another country, a country whose products 
embrace all between the tropics and the poles? 1 hese turbid waters, 
hurrying, foaming, tearing along, an apt resemblance of the headlong 
tide of business which is poured along its wave by a race more 
vehement and energetic than any the Old World ever saw. Ah! 
would that they did not also bear along a more fearful freight — 
the tears of the oppressed,. the sighs of the helpless, the bitter prayers 
cf poor, ignorant hearts to an unknown God, unknown, unseen, 
and silent, but who will yet “ come out of His place to save all the 
poor of the earth.” 

The slanting light of the setting syn quivers on the sea-like expanse 
of the river; the shivery canes, and the tall dark cypress, hung with 
wreaths of dark funereal moss, glow in the golden ray as the heavily 
la^jcn steamboat marches onward. Piled with cotton-bnlcs from 
many a plantation up over deck and sides, till she seems in the 
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distance a square, massive block of grey, she moves heavily onward 
to the nearing mart. We must look some time among its crowded 
decks before we shall find again our humble friend Tom. High 
on the upper deck, in a little nook among the everywhere predominant 
cotton-bales, at last we may find him. 

Partly from confidence inspired by Mr. Shelby’s representations, 
and partly from the remarkable inoffensive and quieV character of 
the man, Tom had insensibly won his way far into the confidence 
even of such a man as Haley. At first he had watched him narrowly 
through the day, and never'allowed him to sleep at night unfettered; 
but the uncomplaining patience and apparent contentment of Tom’s 
manner led him gradually to discontinue these restraints, and for 
some time Tom had enjoyed a sort of parole of honour, being per- 
mitted to come and go freely where he pleased on the boat. Ever 
quiet and obliging, and more then ready to lend a hand in every 
emergency which occurred among the workmen below, he had won 
the good opinion of all the hands, and spent many hours in helping 
them with as hearty a goodwill as ever he worked on a Kentucky 
farm. When there seemed to be nothing for him to do, he would 
climb to a nook among the collon-bales of the upper deck, and 
busy himself in studying over his Cible; and it is there we see him 
now. • 

For a hundred or inoni; miles above New Orleans, the river is 
higher than tFie surrounding country, and rolls its tremendous 
volume between massive levees twenty feet in height. The traveller 
from the deck of the steamer, as from some floating caslle-top, 
overlooks the whole country for miles and miles around. Tom 
therefore, had spread out full before him in, plantation after plant- 
ation, a map of the life to w^nch he was approaching. 

He saw the distant slaves at their toil; he saw afar their villages 
of huts gleaming out in long rows on many a plantation, distant 
from the stately mansions and pleasure-grounds of the master; 
and as the moving picture passed on, his poor foolish heart would 
be turned backward to the Kentucky farm, with its old shadowy 
beeches — to the master’s house, with its wide, cool halls, and near 
by the little cabin, overgrown with the .mulliflora and bignonia. 
There he seemed to see familiar faces of comrades, who 'Jiad grown* 
up with liim from infancy; he saw his busy wife, bustling in her 
prepaiations for his evening meals; he heard the merry laugh of 
his boys at their play, and the chjrrup of the baby ^t his knee; and 
then, with a start, all faded, and he saw again the cane-brakes and 
cypresses and gliding plantations, and heard again the creaking 
and groaning of the machinery — all telling him too plainly that 
all that phase of life had gone by for ever. 
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In such a case you write to your wife, and send messages to your 
children ; but Tom could not write, the mail for him had no existence, 
and the gulf of separation was unbridged by even a friendly word 
or signal. Is it strange, then, that some tears fall on tlie pages of 
his Bible, as he lays it on the cotton-bale, and with patient finger, 
threading his slow way from w^ord to word, traces out its promises? 
Having learned late in life, Tom was but a slow reader, and passed 
on laboriously from verse to verse. Fortunate for him was it that 
the book he was intent on was one which slow reading cannot injure 
— nay, one whose w’ords, like ingots of gold, seem often to need to 
be weighed separate!}', that the mind may take in their priceless 
value. Let us follow him a moment, as, pointing to each word and 
pronouncing each half aloud, he reads — 

“ Let — not — your — heart — be — troubled. In — rpy — father’s — 

house — are — many — mansions. I — go — to — prepare — a — place — for 
— you.” 

Cicero, when he buried his darling and only daiighler, had a 
heart as full of honest grief as poor Tom’s — perhaps no fuller, for 
both w'crc only men; but Cicero could pause over no such sublime 
words ot hope, and look to no such future reunion; and If hi! had 
seen them, ten to one he would not have believed — he must (ill his 
‘head first with a thousand que-'dions of authenticilv of manuscript 
and correctiH'Ss of translation. But to poor Tom there it lay. just 
what he needed, so evidently true and divine that ‘the possibility 
of a question never enten d his simple head. It mirt be true, for, if 
not true, how coi'ld lie live? 

As for Tom’s Bible, though it had no annotations and helps in 
margin from learned commentators, still it had Ijeen embellished 
w'ith certain way-marks and guide-boartls of Tom’s own invention, 
and which helped him more than the most learned expositions could 
have done. It had been his custom to get the Bible read to him by 
his master’s children, in particular by young Master George; and 
as they rend, he would designate, by bold strong marks and dashes 
with pen and ink, the pa^^snges which more parhciilarly malificd his 
ear or affected his heart. His Bible was thus marked through, from 
one end to the other, w'ith a variety of styles and designations ; so 
*he could ui a moment seize upon his favourite passages, without 
the labour of spelling out what lay between them; and while it lay 
there before him, every passage breathing of some old home scene, 
and recalling some past enjoymen/*. his Bible seemed to him all of 
this life that remained, as w'ell as the promise of a future one. 

Among the passengers on the boat was a young gentleman of fortune 
and family, residing in New Orleans, who bore the name of St. Clare. 
He had with him a daughter between five and six years of age. 
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together with a lady who seemed to claim relationship to both, afid 
to have the little one especially under her charge. 

Tom had often caught glimpses of this little girl — for she was 
one of those busy, tripping creatures, that can be no more contained 
in one place than a sunbeam or a summer breeze; nor was she one 
that, once seen, could be easily forgotten. 

Her form was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. There was about it an 
undulating and aerial grace, such as one might dream of for some 
mythic and allegorical bc*ing. Her face was remarkable less for 
its perfect beauty of feature than for a singular and dreamy earnest- 
ness of expression, which made the ideal start when they looked at 
her, and by which the dullest and most literal were impressed, 
without exactly knowing why. The shape of her head and the turn 
of her neck and bust was peculiarly noble, and the long golden-brown 
hair that floated like a cloud around it, the deep spiritual gravity of 
her violet blue eyes, shaded* by heavy fringes of golden-brown — all 
marked her out from other children, and made every one turn and 
look after her, as she glided hither and thither on the boat. Never- 
theless, the little one was not what you would have called either a 
grave child or a sad one. On the contrary, an airy and innocent 
playfulness seemed to flicker like the shadow of summer leaves over 
her childish face and arqund her buoyant figure. She was always 
in motion, alvfays with a half smile on her rosy mouth, flying hither 
and thither, with an undulating and cloud-like tread, singing to 
herself as she moved as in a happy dream. Her father and female 
guardian were incessantly busy in pursuit of her, but, when caught, 
she melted from them again like a summer cloud; and as no word of 
chiding or rej^roof ever feli«on her ear for whatever she chose to do, 
she pursued her own way all over the boat. Always dressed in white, 
she seemed to move like a shadow through all sorts of places, without 
contracting spot or stain; and there was not a corner or nook, above 
or below, where those fairy footsteps had not glided, and that visionary 
golden head, with its deep blue eyes, fleeted along. 

The fireman, as he looked up from his sweaty toil, sometimes 
found those eyes looking wonderingly intp the raging depths of the 
furnace, and fearfully and pityingly at him, as if she thought him ill 
some dreadful danger. Anon the steersman at the wheel paused and 
smiled, as the picture-like head gleamed through the window of the 
round house, and in a moment ^as gone again. A thousand times a 
day rough voices blessed her, and smdes of unwonted softness stole 
over hard faces, as she passed; and when she tripped fearlessly over 
dangerous places, rough sooty hands were stretched involuntarily 
out to save her, and smooth her path. 
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**Tom, who had the »oft impressionable nature of his kindly race, 
ever yearning toward the simple and child-like, watched the little 
creature with daily increasing interest. To him she seemed some- 
thing almost divine; and whenever her golden head and deep blue 
eyes peered out upon him from behind some dusky cotton-bale, or 
looked down upon him over some ridge of packages, he half believed 
that he saw ^ne of the angels stepped out of his New Testament. 

Often and often she walked mournfully round the place where 
Haley’s gang of men and w'omen sat m their chains. She w'ould 
glide in among them, and look at theili with an air of perplexed 
and sorrowful earnestness; and sometimes she would lift their 
chains with her slender hands, and then sigh woefully, as she glided 
aw^ay. Several limes she appc'ared suddenly among them, with her 
hands full of candy, nuts, and oranges, which she vvould distribute 
joyfully to them, and then be gone again. 

Tom watched the little lady a great deal, before he ventured 
on any overtures towards acquaintanceship. He knew an abundance 
of simple acts to propitiate and invite the approaches of the little 
people, and he resolved to play his part right skilfully. He could 
cut cunning little baskets out of cherry-stones, could make grotesque 
faces on hickory-nuts, or odd jumping figures out of elder-pith, and 
•he was a very Pan in the manufacture of whistles of all sizes and sorts ; 
his pockets were full of miscellaneous articles of attraction, which 
he had hoarded in days of old for his master’s children, and which 
he now produced, with commendable prudence and economy, one 
by one, as overtures for acquaintance and friendship. 

The little one was shy for all her busy interest in everything going 
on, and it was not easy to tame her. kor a ^^t^hlIe she would perch 
like a canary bird on some box or package near Tom, while busy 
in the little arts aforenamed, and take from him, with a kind of 
grave bashfulncss, the little articles he offered. But at last they 
got on quite confidential terms. 

“ What’s little missy’s name? ” said lorn, at last, when he thought 
matters were ripe to push such an inquiry. 

“ Evangeline St. Clare,” said the little one, “ though papa and 
everybody else call me Eva, Now, what’s your name? ” 

« “ My name’s lorn; the little chil’en used to call me Uncle Tom, 
way back thar in Kentuck.” 

” Then I mean to call you Uncle Tom, because, you sec, 1 like 
you,” said Eva.. ” So, Uncle Tom. where are you going? ” 

1 don’t know, Miss Eva.” ^ 

” Don’t know? ” said Eva. 

. ” No, 1 am going to be sold to somebody. I don’t know who.” 

” My papa can buy you,” said Eva, quickly; “and if he buys 
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you, you will have good times. I mean, to ask him to, this^ery 
day.” 

” Thank you, my little lady,” said Tom. 

The boat here stopped at a small landing to take in wood, and 
Eva, hearing her father’s voice, bounded nimbly away. Tom rose 
up, and went forward to offer his services in wooding, and soon was 
busy among the hands. , 

Eva and her father were standing together by the railings to see 
the boat start from the landing-place, the wheel had made two or 
three revolutions in the* water, when, by some sudden movement, 
the little one suddenly lost her balance, and fell sheer over the side of 
the boat into the water. Her father, scarce knowing what he did, was 
plunging in after her, but was held back by some one behind him, 
who saw that more efficient aid had followed his child. 

Tom was standing just under her on the lower deck, as she fell. 
He saw her strike the water, and sink, and was after her in a moment. 
A broad-chested, strong-atmed fellow, it was nothing for him to 
keep afloat in the water, till, in a moment or two, the child rose to 
the surface, and he caught her in his arms, and, swimming with her 
to the boat-side, handed her up, all dripping, to the grasp of hundreds 
of hands, which, as if they had all belonged to one man, were stretched 
eagerly out to receive her. A few moments more, and her father bore 
her, dripping and sensjess, to the ladies’ cabin, where, as is usual 
in cases of iht kind, there ensued a very well-meaning and kind-hearted 
strife among the female occupants generally, as to who should do the 
most tilings to make a disturbance, and to hinder her recovery in 
every way possible. 

It was a sultry, close d#y, the next day, as the steamer drew near 
to New Orleans. A general bustle of expectation and preparation 
was spread through the boat; in the cabin, one and another were 
gathering their things together, and arranging them, preparatory to 
going ashore. The steward and chambermaid, and all, were busily 
engaged in cleaning, furbishing, and arranging the splendid boat, 
preparatory to a grand entree. 

On the lower deck sat our friend with his arms folded 

and anxiously, from time to time, turning his eyes towards a group 
on the other side of the boat. 

There stood the fair Evangeline, a little paler than the day before, 
but otherwise exhibiting no trs^ces of the accident which had befallen 
her. A graceful, elegantly formed young man stoo3 by her, carelessly 
leaning one elbow on a bale of cotton, while a large pocket-book 
lay open before him. It was quite evident, at a glance, that, the 
gentleman was Eva's father. There was the same noble cast of 
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head, the same large blue eyes, the same golden-brown hair; yet 
the expression was wholly different. In the large clear blue eyes, 
though in form and colour exactly similar, there was wanting that 
misty, dreamy depth of expression; all was clear, bold, and bright, 
but with a light wholly of this world: the beautifully cut mouth had a 
proud and somewhat sarcastic expression, while an air of free-and- 
easy superioritj^, sat not ungracefully in every turn and movement of 
his fine form. He was listening, with a good-humoured negligent 
air, half comic, half contemptuous, to Haley, who was very 
volubly expatiating on the quality of the article for which they were 
bargaining. 

“ All the moral and Christian virtues bound in black morocco 
complete! ’* he said, when Haley had finistu ■d. “Well , now, my good 
fellow, what’s the damage, as they say in Kentucky; m short, what’s 
to be paid out for this business? How much are you going to cheat 
me, now? Out with it! ” 

“ Wal,” said Haley, “ if I should sdy thirteen hundred dollars 
for that ar fellow', I shouldn’t but just save myst lf; I shouldn’t now, 
re’ly.” 

“ Poor fellow! ” said the young man, fixing his keen mocking blue 
eye on him; “ but 1 suppose you’d let me have him for that, out of a 
particular regard for me? ” 

Well, the young lady here seems to b^ sot on him, and nat’lly 
enough.” ^ 

“Oh! certainly, there’s a call on your benevolence, my friend. 
Now, as a matter of Christian charity, how clicap could you afford 
to let him go, to oblige a young lady that’s particular sot on him? ” 

” W^al, now, just think on’t,” said the traih r;^” just look at them 
limbs, broad-chested, strong as a horse.,, Look at his head; them 
high forrads allays shows calculatin’ niggers, that’ll do any kind o’ 
thing. I’ve marked that ar. Now. a nigger of that ar heft and build 
IS worth considerable, just, as you may say, for Ins l)ody, su{}posin* 
he’s stupid; but come to put in his calculatin’ faculties, and them 
which 1 can show he has uncommon, why, of course, it makes him 
come higher. Why, that ar fellow managed his master’s wliole farm. 
He has a ’stror’nary talent, for business.” 

/‘Bad, bad, very bad; knows altogether too much!” said the 
young man, with the same mocking smile playing about Ins mouth. 

” Never will do in the w’orld. Your smart fellows are always running 
off, stealing horses, and raising the devil generally. 1 think you’ll 
have to take off a couple of hundred for his smartness.” 

” Wal. th ere might be something in that ar, if it w'aro i for his 
character; but I can show recommends from his masti and >thers, 
to prove he is one of your real pious — the most huniba., prayin’. 
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pious crittur ye ever did see. Why, he’s b^en called a preacher #in 
them parts he came from.** 

“ And I might use him for a family chaplain, possibly,” added 
the young man. drily. “ That*s quite an idea. Religion is a remark- 
ably scarce article at our house.** 

” You’re joking, now.** 

” How do you know I am? Didn’t you just warra/it him for a 
preacher? Has he been examined by any synod or council? Come, 
hand over your papers.” 

If the trader had not been sure, by a certain good-humoured 
twinkle in the large blue eye, that all this banter was sure, in the 
long run. to turn out a cash concern, he might have been somewhat 
out of palitiJce; as it was, he laid down a greasy pocket-book on the 
cotton-bales, and began anxiously studying over certain papers in 
it, the young ilian standing by the wdiile, looking down on him with 
an air of careless, easy drollery. 

“Papa, do buy him I it’s-no matter what you pay,” whispered 
Eva, softly, getting up on a package, and putting her arm 
round her father’s neck. “ You have money enough, I know. I 
want him.” 

“ What for, pussy? Are you going to use him for a rattle-box, 
or a rocking-horse, or what? ” • 

I want to make him happy.” 

“An origin«l reason, certainly.” 

Here the trader handed up a certificate, signed by Mr. Shelby, 
which the young man took with the tips of his long fingers, and 
glanced over carelessly. 

“ A gentlemanly hand,” he said, “ and well spelt, too. Well, now, 
but I’m not sure, alter all* about this religion,” said he, the old 
wicked expres-^ion returning to his eye; “ the country is almost 
ruined with pious white people: such pious politicians as we have 
just before elections, such pious goings on in all departments of church 
and state, that a fellow does not know who’ll cheat him next. I don’t 
know, either, about religion’s being up in the market just now. I 
have not looked in the papers lately to sec how it sells. How many 
hundred dollars, now, do you put on for, this religion?” 

“ You like to be a-jokin*, now,” said the trader; “ but, then^ 
there’s sense under all that ar. I know there’s differences in religion. 
Some kinds is mis’rabic: there’s your mcetin* pious; there’s your 
singin*, roarin’ pious; them ar ^n’t no account, in black or white; 
but these railly is; and I’ve seeirit in niggers as often as any, your 
rail softly, quiet, stiddy, honest, pious, that the hull world couldn’t 
tempt ’em to do nothing that they thinks is wrong; and ye see jn 
this letter what Tom’s old master says about him,** 
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Now,’* said the young man, stooping gravely over his book of 
bills, “ if you can assure me that I really can buy this kind of pious, 
and that it will be set down to my account in the book up above, 
as something belonging to me, I wouldn’t care if I did go a little 
extra for it. How d’ye say? ” 

“ Wal, raily, 1 can’t do that,” said the trader. ” I’m a-thinkin* 
that every man’ll have to hang on his own hook in them ar 
quarters.” 

” Rather hard on a fellow that pays extra on religion, and can’t 
trade with it the state where he wants it rfiost, ain’t it now? ” said the 
young man, who had been making out a roll of bills wdiile he was 
speaking. ” There, count your money, old boy! ” he added, as he 
handed the roll to the trader. 

” All right,” said Haley, his face beaming with delight; and 
pulling out an old inkhorn, he proceeded to fill out a bill of sale, 
which, in a few moments, he handed to the young man. 

I wonder, now, if I was divided up and inventoried,” said 
the latter, as he ran over the paper, ” how much I might bring. 
Say so much for the shape of my head, so much for a high fore- 
head, so much for arms, and hands, and legs, and then so much 
for education, learning, talent, honesty, religion! Bless me! there 
•would be small charge on that last. I’m thinking. But come, Eva,” 
he said; and taking the hand of his daughter, he stepped across the 
boat, and carelessly putting the tip of his finger under Tom’s chin, 
said, good-humouredly, ” Look up, Tom, and see how you like 
your new master.” 

Tom looked up. It was not in nature to look into that gay, young, 
handsome face, without a feeling of plcasurp; and Tom felt the 
tears start in his eyes as he said, heartily, ” God bless you, mas’r! ” 

” Well, I hope He will. What’s your name? Tom. Quite 
as likely to do it for your asking as mine, from all accounts. Can 
you drive horses, Tom? ” 

I’ve been always used to horses,” said Tom. ‘ Mas’r Shelby 
raised heaps on ’em.” 

” Well, I think 1 shall put you in coachy, on condition that you 
won’t be drunk more than once a week, unless in cases of emergency, 
•Tom.” 

Tom looked surprised, and rather hurt, and said, ” I never drink, 
mas’r.” 

“I’ve heard, that story before^ Tom; but then we’ll see. It 
will be a special accommodation to all concerned if you don’t. Never 
mind, my boy,” he added, good-humouredly, seeing Tom still 
looked grave; ” I don’t doubt you mean to do well.” 

** I sartin do, mas’r,” said Tom, 
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“ And you shall have good times,** said*Eva. “Papa is very^ood 
to everybody, only he always will laugh at them.’* 

“ Papa is much obliged to you for his recommendation/* said 
St. Clare, laughing, as he turned on his heel and walked away. 


CHAPTER XV 

OF tom’s nfav master, and various other matters 

Since the thread of our humble hero’s life has now become inter- 
woven with that of higher ones, it is necessary to give some brief 
introduction to them. 

Augustine St. Clare was the son of a wealthy planter of Louisiana. 
The family had its origfn in Canada. Of two brothers, very 
similar in temperament and character, one had settled on a flourishing 
farm in Vermont, and the other became an opulent planter in 
Louisiana. The mother of Augustine was a Huguenot French 
lady, whose family had emigrated to Louisiana during the days of 
its carl> settlement. Augustine and another brother were the ortly 
children of their parents. Having inherited from his mother an 
exceeding dfilicacy of constitution, he was, at the instance of phys- 
icians, during many years of his boyhood, sent to the care of his 
uncle in Vermont, in order that his constitution might be strengthened 
by the cold of a more bracing climate. 

In childhood h^ was remarkable for an extreme and marked 
sensitiveness of character^ more akin to the softness of woman than 
the ordinary hardness of his own sex. Time, however, overgrew 
this softness with the rough bark of manhood, and but few knew 
how living and fresh it still lay at the core. His talents were of the 
very first order, although his mind showed a preference always 
for the ideal and the aesthetic, and there was about him that re- 
pugnance to the actual business of life which is the common result 
of this balance of the faculties. Soon after the completion of his 
college course, his whole nature was kindled into one intense artid 
passionate effervescence of romantic passion. His hour came — 
the hour that comes only once; his star rose in the horizon — that 
star that rises so often in vair^ to be remembered only as a thing 
of dreams; and it rose for him in vain. To drop the figure, he saw 
and won the love of a high-minded and beautiful woman, in one 
of the northern States, and they were affianced. He returned south 
to make arrangements for their marriage, when, most unexi>ectedly. 
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hisMetters were returned to him by mail, with a short note from 
her guardian, stating to him that ere this reached him the lady would 
be the wife of another. Stung to madness, he vainly hoped, as many 
another has done, to fling the whole thing from his heart by one 
desperate effort. Too proud to supplicate or seek explanation, he 
threw himself at once into a whirl of fashionable society, and in a 
fortnight frons the time of the fatal letter was the accepted lover 
of the reigning belle of the season; and as soon as arrangeirTcnts 
could be made he became the husband of a fine figure, a pair of 
bright dark eyes, and a hundred thousand dollars; and of course 
everybody thought him a happy fellow. 

The married couple v/ere enjoying their honeymoon, and en- 
tertaining a brilliant circle of fiieiids in their splcnrlid villa, near 
Lake Pontchartrain, when one day a letter was brought to him in 
that well-remembered writing. It was handed to nun while he 
was in full tide of gay and successful conversation, in a whole roomful 
of company. He turned deadly j^ale when he saw the writing, but 
still preserved his composure, and finished his playful w^arfare of 
badinage which he was at the moment carrying on with a lady 
opposite, and a short time after was missed from the circle. In his 
room, alone, he opened and read the letter, now w'orse than idle 
and useless to be read. It was from her, giving a long account of a 
persecution to which she had been exposed by lier guardian’s family, 
to lead her to unite herself with their son; and she re-lated how, for 
a long time, his letters had ceased to arrive; how she had written 
lime and again, till she became weary and doubtful; how her health 
had failed under her anxieties, and how at last she had discovered 
the whole fraud whicli had been practised on t^icm botli. I he letter 
ended with expressions of hope and tlvinkfulness, and professions 
of undying affection, which v/erc more bitter than death to the 
unhappy young man. He wrote to her immediately: 

I have received yours — but too late. I believed all I heard. 
I was desperate. I am married, and all is over. Only forget — it is 
all that remains for either of us.” 

And thus ended the whole romance and ideal of life for Augustine 
St. Clare. Ihit the real rcmaincti — the real, like the flat, bare, oozy 
tlde-rnud, when the blue sparkling wave, with all its company of 
gliding boats and white-winged ships, its music of oars and chiming 
waters, has gone down, and there it lies, flat, slimy, bare — exceedingly 
real. 

Of course in a novel people’s ncarts break, and they die, and 
;hat is the end of it; and in a story this is very convenient. But in 
real life we do not die when all that makes life bright dies to us. 
There is a most busy and important round of eating, drinking, 
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dressing, walking, visiting, buying, selling, talking, reading, lind 
all that makes up what is commonly called livings yet to be gone 
through; and this yet remained to Augustine. Had his wife been 
a whole woman, she miglit yet have done something — as woman can 
— to mend the broken threads of life, and weave again into a tissue 
of brightness. But Marie St. Clare could not even see that they 
had^ been broken. As before stated, she consisted of^a fine figure, 
a pair' of splendid eyes, and a hundred thousand dollars; and none 
of these items were precisely the ones to minister to a mind diseased. 

When Augustine, pale ‘as death, was found lying on the sofa, 
and pleaded sudden sick-headache as the cause of his distress, she 
recommended to him to smell of hartshorn; and when the paleness 
and headaclie came on week after wetk, she only said that she never 
thought Mr. St. Clare was sickly; but it seems he was very liable 
to sick-hcadaches, and that it was a very unfortunate thing for her, 
because he didn’t enjoy going into company with her, and it seemed 
odd to go so much alone, wlicn they were just married. Augustine 
was glad in his heart that he had married so undiscerning a woman; 
but as the glosses and civilities of the honeymoon wore away he 
discovered that a beautiful young woman, who had lived all her 
life to be caressed and waited on, might prove quite a hard mistress 
in domestic life. Mari(; never had possessed much capability ot 
affection, or much sensibility, and the little that she had had been 
merged into if most intense and unconscious selfishness; a selfish- 
ness the more hopeless from its quiet obtuseness, its utter ignorance 
of any claims but her ow'ii. From her infancy she had been surrounded 
with servants, who lived only to study her caprices; the idea that 
they had either fceli-igs or rights had never dawned upon her, even 
in distant perspective. Hef father, whose only child she had been, 
had never denied her anything that lay withm the comjiass of human 
possibility; and when she entered life, beautiful, accomplished, and 
an heiress, she had, of course, all the eligibles and non-eligiblcs of 
the otl’cr sex sighing at her feet, and she had no doubt that Augustine 
was a most fortunate man in having obtained her. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that a w^oman with no heart will be an easy 
creditor in the exchange of afTcctions. 1 here is not on earth a more 
merciless exactor of love from others than a thoroughly sclfisb 
woman; and the more unlovely slie grow's the more jealously and 
scrupulously she exacts love, to the uttermost farthing. When, 
therefore, St. Clare began to cf^'op off those gallantries and small 
attentions which flowed at first through the habitude of courtship, 
he found his sultana no way ready to resign her slave: there were 
abundance of tears, poutings, and small tempests; there were dis- 
contents, piniiigs, ujibraidings. St. Clare was good-natured and self- 
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indulgent, and sought to' buy off with presents and flatteries; and 
when Marie became mother to a beautiful daughter, he really felt 
awakened, for a time, to something like tenderness. 

St. Clare’s mother had been a woman of uncommon elevation 
and purity of character, and he gave to this child his mother’s name, 
fondly fancying that she would prove a reproduction of her image. 
The thing ha^ been remarked with petulant jealousy by his wife, 
and she regarded her husband’s absorbing devotion to the "child 
with suspicion and dislike: all that was given to her seemed so much 
taken from herself. From the time of the birth of this child her 
health gradually sank. A life of constant inaction, bodily and mental 
— the friction of ceaseless ennui and discontent, united to the ordinary 
weakness which attended the period of maternity — in course of a 
few years changed the blooming young belle into a yellow, faded, 
sickly w’oman, whose time was divided among a variety of fanciful 
diseases, and who considered herself, in every sense, the most ill- 
used and suffering person in existence. 

There was no end to her various complaints; but her principal 
forte appealed to lie in sick-headache, which sometimes would 
confine her to her room three days out of six. As, of course, all 
family arrangements fell into the hands of servants, St. Clare found 
h's menage anything but comfortable. His only daughter was exceed- 
ingly delicate, and he feared that, with no one to look after her and 
attend to her, her health and life might yet fall a sacrifice tf) her mother’s 
Inefficiency. He had taken her with him on a tour to Vermont, and 
had persuaded his cousin. Miss Oiiheha St. Clare, to return with 
him to his southern residence; and they are now returning on this 
boat, where we have introduced them to our n:aders. 

And now, while the distant domes ahd spires of New Orleans 
rise to our view, there is yet time for an introduction to Miss Ophelia. 

Whoever has travelled in the New Kngland States will remem- 
ber, in some cool village, the large farmhouse, with its clean-swept 
grassy yard, shaded by the dense and massive foliage of the sugar- 
mapde; and remember the air of order and stillness, of perpetuity 
and unchanging repose, that seemed to breathe over the whole place. 
Nothing lost or out of order; not a picket loose in the fence, not 
a” particle of litter in the turfy yard, with its clumps of lilac-bushes 
growing up under the windows. Within he will remember wide 
clean rooms, where nothing ever seems to be doing or going to be 
done, w'here evoiything is once anj?’ for ever rigidly in place, and 
where all household arrangements move with the punctual exactness 
of the old clock in the corner. In the family “ keeping-room,” as 
it -is termed, he will remember the staid, respectable old bookcase, 
with ijs glass doors, where Rollin’s “ History,” Milton’s ” Paradise 
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Lost/’ Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and §cott’s ” Family Bibl#/* 
stand side by side in decorous order, with multitudes of other books, 
equally solemn and respectable. There are no servants in the house, 
but the lady in the snowy cap, with the spectacles, who sits sewing 
every afternoon among her daughters, as if nothing ever had been 
done, or were to be done — she and her girls, in some long-forgotten 
fore part of the day, ” did up the work,** and for the res'/ of the time, 
probably, at all hours when you would see them, it is ” done up,** 
The old kitchen floor never seems stained or spotted; the tables, 
the chairs, and the various cooking utensils never seem deranged 
or disordered; though three and sometimes four meals a day are 
got there, though the family washing and ironing is there performed 
and though pounds of butter and cheese are in some silent and 
mysterious manner there brought into existence. 

On such a farm, m such a house and family. Miss Ophelia had 
spent a quiet existence of some forty-five years, when her cousin 
invited her to visit his southern mansion. The eldest of a large 
family, she was still considered by her father and mother as one 
of ” the children,” and the proposal that she should go to Orleans 
was a most momentous one to the family circle. The old grey- 
headed father took down Morse’s Atlas out of the book-case, and 
looked out the exact latitude and longitude, and read f lint’s ” Travels* 
in the South and West,” to make up his own mind as to the nature 
of the countryf 

1 he good mother inquired anxiously ” if Orleans wasn’t an 
awful wicked place,” saying ” that it seemed to her most equal 
to going to the Sandwich Islands, or anywhere among the heathen.” 

It was known at the minister’s, and at the doctor’s, and at Miss 
Peabody’s milliner’s shop, .that Ophelia St. Clare was ” talking 
about ” goiiig away down to Orleans with her cousin; and of course 
the whole vdlage could do no less than help this very important 
process of talking ahout the matter. The minister, who inclined 
strongly to abolitionist views, was quite doubtful whether such a 
step might nut tend somewhat to encourage the southerners in 
holding on to their slaves; while the doctor, who was a staunch 
colonizationist, inclined to the opinion that Miss Ophelia ought 
to go, to bliow the Orleans people that we don’t think hardly oL 
them after all. He was of opinion, in fact, that southern people 
needed encouraging. When, however, the fact that she had resolved 
to go was fully before the publij: mind, she was sjplemnly invited 
out to tea by all her friends and Neighbours for the space of a fort- 
night, and her prospects and plans duly canvassed and inquired into. 
Miss Moseley, who came into the house to help to do the dressmaking, 
acquired daily accessions of importance from the developments 
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wk.h regard to Miss OpSelia’s wardrobe which she had been enabled 
to make. It was credibly ascertained that Squire Sinclare, as his 
name was commonly contracted in the neighbourhood, had counted 
out fifty dollars and given them to Miss Ophelia, and told her to 
buy any clothes she thought best, and that two new silk dresses 
and a bonnet had been sent for from Boston. As to the propriety 
of this cxti^iordinary outlay the public mind was divided, some 
affirming that it was well enough, all things considered, for^'cncc in 
one’s life, and others stoutly affirming that the money had better 
have been sent to the missionaries; but all parties agreed that there 
had been no such parasol seen in those parts as had been sent on 
from New York, and that she had one silk dress that might fairly 
be trusted to stand alone, whatever might be said of its mistress. 
There were credible rumours, also, of a hem-stitchcd pocket-hand- 
kerchief; and report even went so far as to state that Miss Ophelia 
had one pocket-handkerchief with lace all round it. It was even 
added that it was worked in the corners; but this latter point was 
never satisfactorily ascertained, and remains, in fact, unsettled to 
this day. 

Miss Ophelia, as you now behold her, stands before you in a 
very shining brown linen travelling-dress, tall, square-formed, 
*and angular. Her face was thin and rather sharp in its outlines, 
the lips compressed, like those of a person who is in the habit of 
making up her mind definitely on cill subjects, whiKt the keen dark 
eyes had a peculiarly searching, advised movement, and travelled 
over everything as if they were looking for something to take 
care of. 

All her movements were sharp, decided,^ and energetic; and, 
though she was never much of a lalki-r, her words w'erc remark- 
ably direct and to the purpose, when she did speak. 

In her habits she was a living impersonation of order, method, 
and exactness. In punctuality she w^as as inevitable as a clock, and 
as inexorable as a railway engine; and she held in most decided 
contempt and abomination anything of a contrary character. 

The great sin of sins in her eyes, the sum of all evils, was expressed 
by one very common and important word in her vocabulary — 
*“ slilftlessncss.” Her finale and ultimatum of contempt consisted 
in a very emphatic pronunciation of the word “shiftless! and by 
this she characterized all modes of procedure which had not a direct 
and inevitable ^relation to the a«,complishment of some purpose 
then definitely bad in mind. People who did nothing, or who did 
not know exactly what they were going to do, or who did not lake 
the most direct way to accomplish what they set their hands to, were 
objects of her entire contempt — a contempt shown less frequently 
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by anything she said, than by a kind of Stony grimness, as if she 
scorned to say anything about the matter. 

As to mental cultivation, she had a clear, strong, active mind, 
was well and thoroughly read in history and the older English 
classics, and thought with great strength within certain narrow 
limits. Her theological tenets were all made up, labelled in most 
poytive and distinct forms, and put by, like the bundles in her 
patch irunk; there were just so many of them, and there were never 
to be any more. So also were her ideas with regard to most matters 
of practical life, such as bousekccping in all its branches, and the 
various political relations of her native village. And, underlying 
all, deeper than anything else, higher and broader, lay the strongest 
principle of her being — conscientiousness. Nowhere is conscience 
so dominant., and all-absorbing as with New England Women. It 
is the granite formation, which lies deepest, and rises out, even to 
the tops of the highest mountains. 

Miss Ophelia was the absolute bond-slave of the ** ought.** Once 
make her certain that the “ path otduty,” as she commonly phrased 
it. lay in any given direction, and fire and water could not keep her 
from it. She would walk straight down into a well, or up to a loaded 
cannon’s mouth, if she were only quite sure that there the path lay. 
Her standard of right was so high, so all-embracing, so minute, 
and making so few concessions to human frailty, that, though she 
strove with heroic ardour to reach it, she never actually did so, and 
of course was burdened with a constant and often harassing sense 
of deficiency; this gave a severe and somewhat gloomly cast to her 
religious character. 

But how in the wjrld can Miss Ophelia get along with Augustine 
St. Clare, gay, easy, unptinctual, unpractical, sceptical, in short, 
walking with impudent and nonchalant freedom over every one 
of her most cherished habits and opinions? 

To tell the truth, then. Miss Ophelia loved him. When a boy, 
it had been hers to teach him his catechism, mend his clothes, 
comb his hair, bring him up generally in the way he should go; 
and her heart having a warm side to it Augustine had, as he usually 
did with most people, monopolised a large share of it for himself, 
and therefore it was that he succeeded very easily in persuading 
her that the “ path of duty ” lay in the direction of New Orleans, 
and that she must go with him to care take of Eva, and keep every- 
thing from going to wrack and^ ruin during the frequent illnesses 
of his wife. The idea of a house without anybody to take care of it 
went to her heart; then she loved the lovely little girl, as few could 
help doing; and though she regarded Augustine as very much of 
a heathen, yet she loved him, laughed at his jokes, and fqrebore 
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With' his failings, to extent which those who knew her 
thought perfectly incredible. But what more or other is to be 
known of Miss Ophelia our reader must discover by a personal 
acquaintance. 

There she is, sitting now in her state-room surrounded by a 
mixed multitude of little and big carpet-bags, boxes, baskets, each 
containing some separate responsibility, which she is tying, binding 
up, packing, or fastening, with a face of great earnestness. " 

“ Now, Eva, have you kept count of your things? Of course 
you haven’t — children never do: there’s* the spotted carpet-bag 
and the little blue bandbox with your best bonnet — that’s two; 
then the india-rubber satchel is three; and my tape and necdltbox 
is four; and my bandbox five; and my collar-box six; and that hltlc 
hair trunk seven. What have you done with your sunyhade? Give 
it to me, and let me put a paper round it, and tie it to my umbrella 
with my shade; there, now.” 

” Why, aunty, vve are only going up home; what is the use? ” 

“To keep it nice, child: people must take care of their things, 
if they ever mean to have anything; and now, Eva, is your thimble 
put up? ” 

“ Really, aunty, I don’t know,” 

*“ Well, never mind; I’ll look your box over: thimble, wax, two 
spools, scissors, knife, tape-needle; all rigfrt — put it in here. What 
did you ever do, child, when you were coming on w*ith only your 
papa? I should have thought you’d a-lost everything you had.” 

” WVll, aunty, I did lose a great many; and then, when we stopped 
anywhere, papa would buy some more of whatever it was.” 

” Mercy on us, child, what a way! ” 

It was a very easy way, aunty,” said Eva. 

‘ It’s a dreadful shiftless one,” said aunty. 

“ Why, aunty, what’ll you do now? ” said Eva; ** that trunk 
is too full to be shut down.” 

“ It must shut down,” said aunty, with the air of a general, as 
she squeezed the things in she sprang upon the lid. Still a little 
gap remained about the mouth of the trunk. ” Get up here, Eva! ” 
said Miss Ophelia, courageously; ” what has been done can be 
dbne again. This trunk has got to be shut and locked — there are 
no two ways about it.” 

And the tru k, intimidated, doubtless, by this resolute state- 
ment, gave in. <1 he hasp snappeejf' sharply in its hole, and Miss 
Ophelia turned the hey and pocketed it in triumph. 

“ Now we re ready. Where’s your papa? I think it time this 
baggage was set out. Do look out, Eva, and see if you see your 
papa.”. 
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“ Oh, yes, he’s down the other end of «the gentlemen’s cabin, 
eating an orange.” 

” He can’t know how near we are coming,” said aunty; ” hadn’t 
you better run and speak to him? ” 

” Papa never is in a hurry about anything,” said Eva; ” and we 
haven’t come to the landing. Do step on the guards, aunty. Look I 
there’s our house up that street.” 

The boat now began, with heavy groans, like some vast tired 
monster, to prepare to push up among the multiplied steamers at 
the levee. Eva joyously pointed out the various spires, domes, and 
way-marks by which she recognized her native city. 

“ Yes, yes, dear; very fine,” said Miss Ophelia. ” But, mercy 
on us, the boat has stoi)pcd! Where is your father?” 

And now cysued the usual turmoil of landing, waiters running 
twenty ways at once, men tugging trunks, carpet-bags, boxes, women 
anxiously calling to tlieir children, and everybody crowding in a 
dense mass to the plank tow'ards the landing. 

Miss Ophelia scaled herself resolutely on the lately vanquished 
trunk, an(l marshalling all her goods and chattels in fine military 
order, seemed resolved to defend them to the last. 

” Shall I take your trunk, ma’am? ” ” Shall I take your baggage? ” 

” Let me ’tend to your baggage, missis! ” ” Shan’t I carry out these* 
yer, missis? ” rained down* upon her unheeded. She sat with grim 
determination, tipnght as a darning-needle stuck in a board, holding 
on her bundle of umbrellas and parasols, and replying with a determin- 
ation that was cnoimh to strike dismay even into a hackman, wondering 
to Eva, in each interval, ‘‘ what upon earth her papa could be thinking 
of; he couldn’t have, fallen over, now, but something must have 
happened; ” and just as she# had begun to work herself into a real 
distress, he came up, with his usual careless motion, and giving Eva 
a quarter of the orange he was eating, said — 

” Well, Cousin Vermont, 1 suppose you are all ready? ” 

I’ve been ready, waiting, neaily an hour,” said Miss Ophelia; 

1 began to be leally concerned about you.” 

” That’s a clever fellow, now,” said he. ” Well, the carriage is 
waiting, and the crowed arc now off, so that one can walk out in a 
decent and Christian manner, and not be pushed and shoved. Here,”* 
he added to a driver who stood behind him, ” take these things.” 

” I’ll go and sec to his putting them m,” said Miss Ophelia. 

” Oh, pshaw, cousin, what’s the use? ” said St. CLre. 

” Well, at any rate. I’ll cairy tihs, and this, and this,” said Miss 
Ophelia, singling out three boxes and a small carpet-bag. 

” My dear Miss Vermont, positively you mustn’t come the Green 
Mountains over us that way. You must adopt at least a piece of 
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sotithem principle, and not walk out under all that load. They’ll 
take you for a waiting-maid. Give them to this fellow. He’ll put 
them down as if they were eggs, now.” 

Miss Ophelia looked despairingly as her cousin took all her 
treasures from her, and rejoiced to find herself once more in the 
carriage with them, in a state of preservation. 

” Where’s Tom? ” said Eva. 

” Oh, he’s on the outside. Pussy. I’m going to take TtJm up to 
mother for a peace-offering, to make up for that drunken fellow that 
upset the carriage.” 

” Oh, Tom will make a splendid driver, I know,” said Eva. ” He’ll 
never get drunk.” 

The carriage stopped in front of an ancient mansion, built in that 
odd mixture of Spanish and French style, of which thep^ are specimens 
in some parts of New Orleans. It was built in the Moorish fashion, 
a square building enclosing a courtyard, into which the carriage 
drove through an arched gateway. The court, in the inside, had 
evidently been arranged to gr/Aily a picturesque and voluptuous 
ideality. Wide galleries ran all round the four sides, whose Moorish 
arches, slender pillars, and arabesque ornaments carried the mind 
back, as in a dream, to the reign of Oriental romance in Spain. In 
’the middle of the court a fountain threw high its silvery water, falling 
in a never-ceasing spray into a marble basin, fringed w'ith a deep 
border of fragrant violets. The waiter in the fountain, pellucid as 
crystal, was alive with myriads of gold and silver fishes, twinkling 
and darting through it like so many living jewels. Around the fountain 
ran a walk, paved with a mosaic of pebbles, laid in various fanciful 
patterns, and this again was surrounded by »*:iirf smooth as green 
velvet, while a carnage-drive enclosed the whole. Two large orange- 
trees, now fragrant with blossoms, threw a delicious shade; and 
ranged in a circle round upon the turf wore marble vnsrs of arabesque 
sculpture, containing the choicest flowering plants of the tropics. 
Huge pomegranate-trees with their glossy leaves and flame-coloured 
flowers, dark-leaved Arabian jessamines with their silvery stars, 
geraniums, luxuriant roses bending beneath their heavy abundance 
of flowers, golden jessamines, lemon-scented verbena, all united their 
*^bloom and fragrance, while here and there a mystic old aloe, with its 
strange, massive leaves, sat looking like some hoary old enchanter 
silting in weird grandeur among the more perishable bloom and 
fragrance arouud it. • 

1 he galleries that surrounded the court were festooned with a 
curtain of some kind of Moorish stuff, and could be drawn down at 
pleasure to exclude the beams of the sun. On the whole, the appear- 
ance^ of the place was luxurious and romantic. 
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As the carriage drove in, Eva seemed likeia bird ready to bui^t 
from a cage with the wild eagerness of her delight. 

“ Oh. isn’t it beautiful, lovely, my own dear, darling home? *’ 
she said to Miss Ophelia. “ Isn’t it beautiful? ” 

“ ’Tis a pretty place,” said Miss Ophelia, as she alighted, “ though 
it looks rather old and heathenish to me.” 

Tom got down from the carriage, and looked about With an air 
of calm, ‘itill enjoyment. The negro, it must be remembered, is an 
exotic of the most gorgeous and superb countries of the world, and 
he has deep in his heart a passion for all that is splendid, rich, and 
fanciful, a passion which, rudely indulged by an untrained taste, 
draws on them the ridicule of the colder and more correct white race. 

St. Clare, who was in his heart a poetical voluptuary, smiled as 
Miss Ophelia made her remark on his premises, and turning to Tom, 
who was stancFing looking round, his beaming black face perfectly 
radiant w^ilh admiration, he said, ” Tom, my boy, this seems to 
suit you.” • 

” Yes, mas’r; it looks about the right thing,” said Tom. 

All this passed in a rncjrnent, wlule^ trunks were being hustled off, 
hackman paid, and while a crowd, of all ages and sizes, men, women 
and children, came running through the galleries, both above and 
below, to see mas’r come in. boremost among them was a highly* 
dressed young mulatto niiyi, evidently a very distingue personage, 
attired in the ultra extreme of the mode, and gracefully waving a 
scented cambric handkerchief in his hand. 

1 his personage had been exerting himself, with great alacrity, in 
driving all the flock of domestics to the other end of the verandah. 

” Back! all of you. ^ I am ashamed of you,” he said in a tone of 
authority. ” Would you intj^ude on master’s, domestic relations in 
the first hour of his return? ” 

All looked aba'^hed at this elegant speech, delivered with quite 
an air, and stood huddled together at a respectful distance, except 
two stout porters, who came up and began conveying away the baggage. 

Owing to Mr. Adolph’s systematic arrangements, when St. Clare 
turned round from paying the hackman, there was nobody in view 
but Mr. Adolph himself, conspicuous in satjn vest, gold guard-chain, 
and white pants, and bow'ing with inexpressible grace and suavity. » 

” Ah, Adolph, is it you? ” said his master, offering his hand to 
him; ” how aie you, boy? ” while Adolph poured forth, with great 
fluency, an extemporary speech, which he had becr^ preparing with 
great care for a fortnight before. • 

” Well, well,” said St. Clare, passing on, with his usual air of 
negligent drollery, ” that’s very well got up, Adolph. See that the 
baggage is well bestowed. 1*11 come to the people in a minute ’ ; 
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artd so saying, he led 'Miss Ophelia to a large parlour that opened 
on to the verandah. 

While this had been passing, Eva had flown like a bird, through the 
porch and parlour, to a little boudoir opening likewise on to the verandah. 

A tall, dark-eyed, sallow woman half rose from a couch on which 
she was retiming. 

“ Mamma! ** said Eva, in a sort of a rapture, throwing herself on 
her neck, and embracing her over and over again. 

“ That’ll do — take care, chdd — don’t, you make my head ache,” 
said the mother, after she had languidly kissed her. 

St. Clare came in, embraced his wife in true, orthodox, husbandly 
fashion, and then presented to her his cousin. Marie lifted her 
large eyes on her cousin w'lth an air of some curiosity, and received 
her with languid politeness. A crowd of servants pow pressed to 
the entry-door, and among them a middle-aged mulatto woman, of 
very respectable appearance, stood foremost, in a tremor of expectation 
and joy, at the door. 

” Oh, there’s Mammy! ” s^ Eva, as she flew across the room, 
and throwing herself into her arms, she kissed her repeatedly. 

This woman did not tell her that she made her head ache, but, 
on the contrary, she hugged her, and laughed, and cried, till her 
sanity was a thing to be doubted of; and when released from her, 
Eva flew from one to another, shaking hands and kissing in a way that 
Miss Ophelia afterwards declared fairly turned her stomach. 

” Well! ” said Miss Ophelia, ” you southern children can do some- 
thing that / couldn’t.” 

” What now, pray? ” said St. Clare. 

” Well, 1 want to be kind to everybody^ and I wouldn’t have 
anything hurt; but a& to kissing ”« 

” Niggers,” said St. Clare, ” that you are not up to — hey? ” 

” Yes, that’s it. How can she? ” 

St. Clare laughed as he went into the passage. ” Holloa, here, 
what’s to pay out here? Here, you all — Mammy, Jimmy, Polly. 
Sukey — glad to see mas’r? ” he said, as he went shaking hands from 
one to another. ” Look out for the babies ! ” he added, as he stumbled 
over a sooty little urchin, who was crawling upon all-fours. ” If I 
•step upon anybody, let ’em mention it.” 

There was an abundance of laughing and blessing mas’r, as St. Clare 
distributed small pieces of change among them. 

” Come, now, take yourselves bff, like good boys and girls,” he 
said ; and the whole assemblage, dark and light, disappeared through 
a door into a large verandah, followed by Eva, who carried a large 
satchel, which she had been filling with apples, nuts, candy, ribbons, 
lace^.and toys of every description.during the whole homeward journey. 
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As St. Clare turned to go back, his eye rfell upon Tom, who, was 
standing uneasily, shifting from one foot to the other, while Adolph 
stood negligently leaning against the banisters, examining Tom 
through an opera-glass, with an air that would have done credit to 
any dandy living. 

“Pull! you puppy,” said his master, striking down the opera- 
glass ; “ is that the way you treat your company? Seems to me, Dolph,” 
he hdded, laying his finger on the elegant figured satin vest that Adolph 
was sporting, “ seems to me that’s my vest.” 

“ Oh! master, this vest all stained with wine! of course a gentleman 
in master’s standing never wears a vest like this. I understood I was 
to take it. It do^s for a poor nigger fellow, like me.” 

And Adolph tossed his head, and passed his fingers through his 
scented hair, with a grace. 

“ So, that s it, is it? ” said St. Clare, carelessly. “ Well, here, 
I’m going to show this Tom to his mistress, and then you take him 
to the kitchen; and mind yi)u don’t pul on any of your airs to him. 
He’s worth two such puppies as you.” 

“ Master always will have his joke,” said Adolph, laughing. “ I’m 
delighted to see master in such spirits.” 

“ Here, Tom,” said St. Clare, beckoning. 

Tom entered the room. He looked wistfully on the velvet carpets, 
and the before unimagined splendours of mirrors, pictures, statues, 
and curtains,, and, like the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, there 
was no spirit in him. He looked afraid even to set his feet down. 

“ See here. Mane, ” said St. Clare to his wife, “ I’ve brought 
you a coachman, at last, to order. I tell you, he’s a regular hearse 
for blackness and sobriety, and will drive you like a funeral, if you 
want. Open your eyes nc^w, and look at him. Now, don’t say I 
never think about you when I’m gone.” 

Maile opened her eyes, and fixed them on Tom, without rising. 

I know he’ll gel drunk,” she said. 

“ No, he’s warranted a pious and sober article.” 

“ Well, I hope he may turn out well,” said the lady; “it’s more 
than I expect, though.” 

“ Dolph,” said St. Clare, “show T9m downstairs; and mind 
yourself,” he added; “ remember what I told you.” , 

Adolph tripped gracefully forward, and Tom, with lumbering 
tread, went after. 

“ He’s a perfect behemoth! \ said Mane. ^ 

“ Come, now, Marie,” said St. Clare, seating himself on a stool 
beside her sofa, “ be gracious, and say something pretty to a fellow.” 

“ You’ve been gone a fortnight beyond the time,” said the lady, 
pouting. 
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“^Well, you know, I cvrote you the reason/’ 

“ Such a short, cold letter! ” said the lady. 

“ Dear me! the mail was just going, and it had to be that or 
nothing.” 

” That’s just the way, always,” said the lady; “ always something 
to make your journeys long, and letters short.” 

” See here, now,” he added, drawing an elegant velvet case out 
of his pocket, and opening it, ” here’s a present I got for you in I>Jew 
York.” 

It was a daguerreotype, clear and soft as an engraving, representing 
Eva and her father sitting hand in hand. 

Marie looked at it with a dissatisfied air. 

” What made you sit in such an awkward position? ” she said, 

“Well, the position may be a matter of opinion; but what do 
you think of the likeness? ” 

If you don’t think anything of my opinion, in one case, I suppose 
you wouldn’t in another,” said the lady, shutting the daguerreotype. 

“ Hang the woman! ” said St. Clare, mentally; hut aloud lie added, 
“ Come, now, Marie, what do ^ou think of the likeness? Don’t be 
nonsensical, now.” 

“ It’s very inconsiderate of you, St. Clare,” said the lady, “ to 
Lnsist on my talking and looking at things. You know I’ve been 
lying all day with the sick-headache; and there’s been such a tumult 
made ever since you came. I’m half dead.” 

“ You’re subject to the sick-headache, ma’am? ’ said Miss Ophelia, 
suddenly rising from the depths of the large armchair, where she had 
sat quietly, taking an inventory of the furniture, and calculating its 
expense. 

“ Yes, I’m a perfect ^martyr to it,” said the lady. 

“ Juniper-berry tea is good for sick-headache,” said Miss Ophelia; 
“ at least, Augustine, Deacon Abraham Perry’s wife used to say so; 
and she was a great nurse.” 

I’ll have the first jumper-berries that get ripe in our garden by 
the lake brought in for that especial purpose,” said St. Clare, gravely 
pulling the bell as he did so; “ meanwhile, cousin, you must be 
wanting to retire to your apartment, and refresh yourself a little, 
^fter your journey. Dolph,” he added, “ tell Mammy to come here.” 
The decent mulatto woman, whom Eva had caressed so rapturously, 
soon entered; she was dressed neatly, with a high red and yellow 
turban on her head, the recent gift^of Eva, and which the child had 
been arranging on her head. “ Mammy,” said St. Clare, “ 1 put this 
lady under your care; she is tired, and wants rest; take her to her 
chamber, and be sure she is made comfortable; ” and Miss Ophelia 
disappeared in the rear of Mammy. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

tom’s mistress and her opinions 

“ And now, Marie,” said St. Clare, “ your golden days are dawning. 
Here is our practical, business-like New England cousin, who will 
take the whole budget of cares off your shoulders, and give you time 
to refresh yourself, and grow young and handsome. The ceremony 
of delivering the keys had belter come off forthwith.” 

This remark was made at the breakfast table, a few mornings after 
Miss Ophelia had arrived. 

I’m sure she’s welcome,” said Marie, leaning her head languidly 
on her hand. ” I think she’ll find one thing, if she does, and that is, 
that it’s we mistresses that are the slaves down here.” 

” Oh, certainly, she will discover that, and a world of wholesome 
truths besides, no doubt, ” said St. Clare. 

” 1 alking about our keeping slaves, as if we did it for convenience' ” 
said Marie. ” I’m sure, if we consulted that, we might let them all go 
at once.” 

Evangeline fixed her large, serious eyes on her mother’s face, with 
an earnest and perplexed expression, and said, simply, ” What do 
you keep them for, mamma? ” 

1 don’t know, I’m sure, except for a plague; they are the plague 
of my life. 1 believe that more of my ill health is caused by them 
than by any one thir;g; and ours, I know, arc the very worst than 
ever anybody was plagued vith.” 

” Oh, come. Mane, you’ve got the blues this morning,” said 
St. Clare ” You know ’tisn’t so. 1 here’s Mammy, the best creature 
living; what would you do without her? ” 

“Mammy is the best I ever knew,” said Mane; “and yet 
Mammy now, is selfish — dreadfully selfish; it’s the fault of the 
whole race. ” 

“ Selfishness is a dreadful fault,” said St. Clare, gravely. 

“ Well, now, there’s Mammy,” said Marie; “ I think it’s selfish 
of her to sleep so sound at nights; she knows I need little attentions 
almost every hour, when my worst turns are on, and yet she’s so hard 
to wake. I absolutely am worse, this very mornings for the efforts 
1 had to make to wake her last night.” 

“ Hasn’t she sat up with you a good many nights, lately, mamma? ” 
said Eva. 
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“ How should you know that? ** said Marie, sharply; “ she*s been 
complaining, 1 suppose*'.*’ 

“ She didn’t complain; she only told me what bad nights you’d 
had — so many in succession,” 

” Why don’t you let Jane or Rosa take her place a night or two,” 
said St. Clare, “ and let her rest? ” 

” How c^n you propose it? ” said Marie. ” St. Clare, you really 
are Inconsiderate. So nervous as 1 am, the least breath disturbs me; 
and a strange hand about me would drive me absolutely frantic. 
If Mammy felt the interest in me she ought to, she’d wake easier; 
of course she would. I’ve heard of people who had such devoted 
servants, but it never was my luck; ” and Marie sighed. 

Miss Ophelia had listened to this conversation with an air of shrewd 
observant gravity; and she still kept her lips tightly compressed, as 
if determined fully to ascertain her longitude and position before she 
committed herself. 

” Now Mammy has a sort of goodness,” said Marie; ” she’s smooth 
and respectful, but she’s selfish at heart*. Now, she never will be done 
fidgeting and worrying about that husband of hers. You see, when 
I was married and came to live here, of course I had to bring her 
with me, and her husband my father couldn’t spare. He was a 
blacksmith, and, of course, very necessary; and I thought, and said 
‘at the time, that Mammy and he had better give each other up, as 
it wasn’t likely lo be convenient for them ever to live together again. 
I wish, now. I’d insisted on it, and married Mammy to somebody 
else; but I was foolish and indulgent, and didn’t want to insist. I told 
Mammy, at the time, that she mustn’t ever expect to see him more 
than once or twice in her life again, for the air of my father’s place 
doesn’t agree with my health, and I can’t gc. there; and I advised 
her to take up with somebody else; huU, no — she wouldn’t. Mammy 
has a kind of obstinacy about her, in spots, that everybody don’t see 
as I do.” 

” Has she children? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

” Yes, she has two.” 

” I suppose she feels the separation from them? ” 

” Well, of course, I couldn’t bring them. They were little dirty 
things. I couldn’t have them about; and, besides, they took up 
*too much of her time. But I believe that Mammy has always kept 
up a sort of sulkiness about this. She won’t marry anybody else; 
and I do believe, now, though she knows how necessary she is to 
me and how feeble my health is, ^he would go back to her husband 
to-morrow, if she only could. I 'Jo, indeed 1” said Marie. “They 
.are just so selfish, now, the best of them.” 

* It’s distressing to reflect upon,” said St. Clare, drily. 
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Miss Ophelia looked keenly at him, and the flush of mortification 
and repressed vexation, and the sarcastic curl of the lip as he i^oke. 

“ Now, Mammy has always been a pet with me,** said Marie. 
“ I wish some of your northern servants could look at her closets 
of dresses. Silks and muslins, and one real linen cambric, she has 
hanging there. I’ve worked sometimes whole afternoons, trimming 
her caps and getting her ready to go to a party. As»to abuse, she 
doji’t know what it is. She never was whipped more than once or 
twice irr her whole life. She has her strong coffee or her tea every 
day, with white sugar in it. It’s abominable, to be sure; but St. 
Clare will have high life' below stairs, and they every one of them 
live just as they please. The fact is, our servants are over-indulged. 

I suppose it is partly our fault that they are selfish and act like 
spoiled children; but I’ve talked to St. Clare till I am tired.** 

“ And I, ^00,” said St. Clare, taking up the morning paper. 

Eva, the beautiful Eva, had stood listening to her mother with 
that expression of deep an^ mystic earnestness which was peculiar 
to her. She walked softly round to her mother’s chair, and put 
her arms round her neck. . 

“ Well, Eva, what now? ’* said Mane. 

“ Mamma, couldn’t I take care of you one night — just one? I 
know 1 shouldn’t make you nervous, and I shouldn’t sleep. I 'often ^ 
lie awake nights, thinking ” 

“Oh, nonsense, child, nonsense!** said Marie. “You are such 
a strange child.’* 

“ But may I, mamma? I think,** she said, timidly, “ that Mammy 
isn’t well. She told me her head ached all the time, lately.’’ 

“Oh, that’s just one of Mammy’s fidgets! Mammy is just like 
all the rest of them, makes such a fuss about every little headache 
or finger-ache. It’ll never tio to encourage !t, never! I’m principled 
about this matter,*’ said she, turning to Miss Ophelia. “ Vou’ll find 
the necessity of it. If 3^011 encourage servants in giving way to every 
little disagreeable feeling, and complaining of every ailment, you’ll 
have your hands full. I never complain myself. Nobody knows what 
I endure. I feel it a duty to bear it quietly, and I do.’* 

Miss Ophelia’s round eyes expressed an undisguised amazement 
at this peroration, which struck St. Clarfe as so supremely ludicrous 
that he burst into a loud laugh. 

“ St. Clare always laughs when I make the least allusion to my 
ill-health,** said Marie, with th^ voice of a suffering martyr. “ I only 
hope the day won’t come when^he’ll remember it^ ’* and Marie put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Of course there was rather a foolish silence. Finally St. Clare 
got up, looked at his watch, and said he had an engagement down 
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Street. Eva tripped away after him, and Miss Ophelia and Marie 
remained at the table alhne. 

“ Now, that’s just like St. Clare,** said the latter, withdrawing 
her handkerchief with somewhat of a spirited flourish when the 
criminal to be affected by it was no longer in sight. “ He never 
realizes, never can, never will, wdiat I suffer, and have for years. 
If 1 was one*, of the complaining sort, or ever made any fuss about 
my ailmenis, there would be some reason for it. Men do get tir/td, 
naturally, of a com|dammg wife. But I’ve kej)t things t<^\ myself, 
and borne and borne, till St. Clare has got in the way of thinking 
I can bear an\ thing.” 

Miss Ofjlielia did not exactly know what she was expected to 
answer to this. 

While she was thinking what to say. Mane gradually wiped away 
her tears and smoothed her plumage in a general sor/ of way, as 
a dove might be sujifiosed to make toilet after a shower, and began 
a housewifely chat with Miss Ophelia concerning cupboards, closets, 
linen-presses, store-rooms, and other matters, of which the latter 
was, by common understanding, to assume the direction, giving 
her so many cautious directions and charges that a head less systematic 
and businc.TS-like than Miss Ophelia’s would have been utterly 
dizzied and confounded, 

' ** And now, ” said Marie, ** I believe I’v*' told you everything; 
so that, when my next sick turn comes on, y^ju'W bt‘ able to go lorward 
entirely, without consulting me; only about h.va. ‘she recjuires 
watching.” 

” She seems to be a good child, very,*’ said Miss Ophelia; ” I 
never saw a better child,” 

Eva’s peculiar,” said her mother, ” vt.ry# 1 here arc things 
about her so singular; fshe isn’t like nie, now, a fiarticle; ” and 
Mane sighed, as if this was a truly melancholy consideration. 

Miss Ophelia in her own heart said, ” 1 hope she isn’t,” but had 
prudence enough to keep it down. 

” Eva always was disposed to be with servants; and I think that 
well enough with some children. Now, I always played with father’s 
little negroes, it never did me any harm. But Eva somehow always 
seems to put herself on an equality with every creature that comes 
ntar her. It’s a strange thing about the child. I never have been 
able to break her off it. St. Clare, I believe, encourages her in it. 1 he 
fact is, St. Clare indulges every creature under this roof but his 
own wife.” c 

Again Miss Ophelia sat in blank lienee. 

“ Now. there’s no way with servants,’* said Marie, ” but to put 
them doicn, and keep them down. It was always natural to me, from 
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a child. Eva is enough to spoil a whole Fjpuseful. What she will 
do when she comes to keep house herself, Tm sure I don’t kilbw. 
I hold to being kind to servants, I always am; but you must make 
’em k^ovO their place. Eva never does; there’s no getting i)ato the 
child’s head the first beginning of an idea what a servant’s place is! 
You heard her offering to lake care of me nights, to let Mammy 
sleep? Thai’s just a specimen of the way the child woifld be doing 
all the time, if she was left to herself.” 

” Why,” said Miss Ophelia, bluntly, ” I suppose you think your 
servants are human creatures, and ought to have some rest when 
they arc tired? ” 

” Certainly, of course. I’m very particular in letting them have 
everything that comes convenient, anything that doesn’t put one 
at all out of tlie v/av, you know. Mammy can make up her sleep 
some time cc other; there’s no difficulty about that. She’s the 
sleepiest concern that ever I saw; sewing, standing, or sitting, that 
creature will i;o to sleep, an^l sleep anywhere and everywhere. No 
danger but Mammy gets sleep enough. But this treating servants as if 
they vxre exotic ilowers, or ciiiua ^^cises, is really ridiculous,” said 
Marie, as she plunged languidly into the depths of a voluminous and 
pillowy lounge, and drew towards her an elegant cut-glass vinaigrette. 

” You see,” she continued, in a faint and ladylike voice, 
the last dying breath of an Arabian jessamine, or something equally 
ethereal, ” you see, cousin Ophelia, I don’t often speak of myself, 
it isn’t my imlnt, ’tisn’t agreeable to me; in fact I haven’t strength 
to do it. But there are points where St. Clare and I differ. St. Clare 
never understood me, never appreciated me. I think it lies at the 
root of all my ill health. St. Clare means well, I am bound to believe; 
but men are constit\ilionally sellish and inconsiderate to women. 
Tliat, at least, is my imprtfssion.” • 

Miss Ophelia, who had not a small share of the genuine New 
England caution, and a very particular horror of being drawn into 
family difficulties, now began to foresee something of this kind 
impending; so, composing iier face into a grim neutrality, and drawing 
out of her pocket about a yard and a quarter of stocking which she 
kept as a specific against what Dr. Watts asserts to be a personal 
habit of Satan when people have idle hands, she proceeded to knit 
most energetically, shutting her lips together in a way that said, as 
plain as words could, ” You needn’t try to make me speak. I don’t 
want anything to do with your «i^fairs; ” in fact, she looked about as 
sympathizing as a stone lion. Byt Marie didn’t cal'e for that. She 
had got somebody to talk to, and she felt it her duty to talk; and 
that was enough; and reinforcing herself by smelling again at her 
vinaigrette, she went on. 
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“ You see, I brougljt my own property and servants into the 
connection, when I married St. Clare, and I am legally entitled 
to manage them my own way. St. Clare had his fortune and his 
servants, and I’m well enoigh content he should manage them his 
way; but St. Clare will be interfering. He has wild, extravagant 
notions about things, particularly about the treatment of servants. 
He really does act as if he set his servants before me, and before 
himself too; for he lets them make him all sorts of trouble, and never 
lifts a finger. Now, about some things, St. Clare is really frightful, 
he frightens me, good-natured as he looks, in general. Now, he has 
set down his foot that, come what wdl, there shall not be a blow 
struck in this house, except what he or 1 strike; and he does it m a 
way that I really dare not cross him. Well, you may see what that 
leads to; for St. Clare wouldn’t raise his hand if every one of them 
walked over him, and I — you see how cruel it would be to require 
me to make the exertion- Now, you know, these servants are nothing 
but grown-up children.” 

I don’t know anything about it, and I thank the Lord that I 
don’t! ” said Miss Oi>hclia, sJ?ortly 

” Well, but you have to know soraethlng, and know it to your 
cost, if you stay here. You don’t know v/hat a provoking, stupid, 
careless, unreasonable, childish, ungrateful set of wretches they are.” 

Marie seemed wonderfully supported, always when she got upon 
this topic; and she now opened her eyes,*and seeriicd quite to forget 
her languor. 

” You don’t know, and you can’t, the daily, hour'v trials that 
beset a housekeeper from them, eveiy where and every way. But 
it’s no use to comjilain to St. Clare. He talks the strangest stuff. 
He says we have made them whcit they arc, aTid ought to bear with 
them. He says their fiiults are all owin^ to us, and that it would be 
cruel to make the fault and punish it too. He says sho ii'm’t 

do any better, in their place; just as if one could reason from them 
to us, you know.” 

” Don’t you b'. heve that the Lord made them of one bl.Kyj with 
us? ” said Miss Ojdiclia, shortly. 

** No, indeed, not II A pretty story, truly! They are a degra lei 
race.” 

” Don’t you think they’ve got immortal souls? ” said Miss Ophelia, 
W'lth mcreasin.g indignation. 

” Oh, well, ” said Mane, yawi;iing, ” that, of course — nobody 
doubts that. Bilt as to putting the^ on any sort of equality with us, 
you know, as if wc could be compared — why, it’s impossible! Now, 
St. Clare has really talked to me as if keeping Mammy from her 
husband was like keeping me from mine. There’s no comparing 
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in this way. Mammy couldn’t have the feeljngs that I should. It’s 
a different thing altogether — of course it is — and yet St. Clare preteftids 
not to see it. And just as if Mammy could love her little dirty babies 
as I love Eva ! Yet St. Clare once really and soberly tried to p^suade 
me that it was my duty, with my weak health, and all I suffer, to let 
Mammy go back, and take somebody else in her place. That was 
a little too much even for me to bear. I don’t often show tay feelings. 
I make it a principle to endure everything in silence; it’s a wife’s hard 
lot, and I bear it. But I did break out that time, so that he has never 
alluded to the subject since. But I know by his looks and little 
things that he says that he‘ thinks so as much as ever; and it’s so 
trying, so provoking! ” 

Miss Ophelia looked very much as if she was afraid she should 
say something; but she rattled away with her needles in a way that 
had volumes of* meaning in it, if Marie could only have understood it. 

“ So you just see,” she continued, ” what you’ve got to manage. 
A household without any rul^, where servants have it all their own 
way, do what they please, and have what they please, except so far as 
I, with my feeble health, have kept un government. I keep my cow- 
hide about, and sometimes I do lay it on ; but the exertion is always 
too much for me. If St. Clare would only have this thing done as 
others do ” 

“ And how’s that? ” 

” Why, send them to the calaboose, or some of the other peaces, 
to be flogged. Tliat’s the only way. If I wasn’t such a poor, feeble 
piece, 1 believe I should manage with twice the energy that Si. Clare 
does.” 

“ And how docs St. Clare contrive to manage? ” said Miss Ophelia. 
” You say he never strikes a blow.” 

” Well, men have a more Commanding wayj you know; it is easier 
for them; besitles, if you ever looked full in his ej^e, it’s peculiar — 
that eye; and if he speaks decidedly, there’s a kind of flash. I m 
afraid of it myself, aiuS tlie servant know they must mind. 1 couldn’t 
do as much by a regular storm and scolding as St. Clare can by one 
turn of his eye, if once he is in earnest. Oh, there’s no trouble about 
St. Clare; that’s the reason he’s no more feeling for me. But you’ll 
find, when you come to manage, that there’s no getting along without 
severity — they are so bad, so deceitful, so lazy.” * 

” 1 he old tune,” said St, Clare, sauntering In. ” What an awful 
account these wicked creatures \yll have to settle at last, especially 
for being lazy! You see, cousin,” said he, as he stretched himself 
at full length on a lounge opposite to Marie, ” it’s wholly inexcusable 
in them, in the light of the example that Marie and I set them— 
this laziness.” 
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“ Come now, St. Clare, you are too bad ! ” said Marie. 

^ Am I, now? Why, 1 thought I was talking good, quite remarkably 
for me. I try to enforce your remarks, Marie, always.’’ 

“ know you meant no such thing, St. Clare,” said Marie. 

” Oh, I must have been mistaken, then. Thank you, my dear, 
for setting me right.’* 

” You dh really try to be provoking,” said Marie. 

” Oh, come, Marie, the day is growing warm, and I have just 
had a long quarrel with Dolph, which has fatigued me excessively; 
so pray be agreeable now, and let a fellow repose in the light of your 
smile.” 

” \X hat’s the matter about Dclph? ” said Marie. ” That fellow’s 
impudence has been growing to a point that is perfectly intolerable 
to me. 1 only wish 1 had the undisputed management of him a 
wliile. I’d bring him down!” 

” What you say, my dear, is marked with your usual acuteness 
and good sense,” said St. Clare. ** to Dolph, the case is this: 
tliat he has long been engaged in imitating my gract'S and perfections 
that he has at last really mista];en himself for his master; and I have 
been obliged to give him a little insight into his mistake.” 

” How? ” said Marie. 

” Why, I was obliged to let him understand explicitly that 1 
preferred to keep some of my clothes for my own personal wearing; 
also, I put his magnificence upon an allowance of^ Col ogne-watcr, 
and actually was so cruel as to restrict him to one dozen of my cambric 
handkerchiefs. Dolfjli was particularly huffy about it, and I had to 
talk to him like a lather to bring him round.” 

” Oh, St. Clare, when will you learn how to treat your servants? 
It*s abominable, the .vay you indulge them*: ” said Marie. 

” Why, after all, what’s the harm eff the poor dog’s wanting to 
be like his master? And if I haven’t brought him up any better than 
to find his chief good in Cologne and cambric handkerchiefs, why 
shouldn’t 1 give them to him? ” 

” And why haven’t you brought him up better? ” said Miss Oj^helia, 
with blunt determination. 

” Too much trouble; laziness, cousin, laziness, which ruins more 
souls than you can shake a stick at. If it weren’t for laziness, I should 
have been a perfect angel myself. I’m inclined to think that laziness 
is what your old Dr. Botherem, up in Vermont, used to call the 
‘ essence of moral evil.’ It's an ^wful consideration, certainly.” 

” I think yo*ti slaveholders have an awful responsibility upon 
you,” said Miss Ophelia. ” I wouldn’t have it for a thousand worlds. 
You ought to educate your slaves, and treat them like reasonable 
creatures — like immortal creatures, that you’ve got to stand before 
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the bar of God with. That’s my mind,” sai4 the good lady, breaking 
suddenly out with a tide of zeal that had been gaining strength in 
her mind all the morning. 

” Oh, come, come,” said St. Clare, getting up quicklyi ” what 
do you know about us? ” And he sat down to the piano, and rattled 
a lively piece of music. St. Clare had a decided genius for music. 
His touch was brilliant and firm, and his fingers flew Aver the keys 
with a rapid and bird-hke motion, airy and yet decided. He played 
piece afu^r piece, like a man who is trying to play himself into a 
good humour. After pushing the music aside, he rose up, and said, 
gaily, ” Vt^ell, now, cousin, you’ve given us a good talk, and done 
your duly. On the whole, 1 think the better of you for it. I make 
no manner of doubt that you threw a very diamond of truth at me, 
though you see it hit me so directly in the face that it wasn’t exactly 
appreciated Tt first.” 

” For my part, I don’t see any use in such sort of talk,” said Marie. 

I’m sure if anybody does jnore for servants than we do. I’d like to 
know who. And it don’t do ’em a bit good, not a particle; they get 
worse and worse. As to talking to tlicm, or anything like that. I’m 
sure 1 have talked till 1 was tired and hoarse, telling them their 
duty, and all that; and I am sure they can go to church when they 
like, though they don’t understand a word of the sermon more th^ 
so many pigs; so it isn’t of any great use for them to go, as 1 see; 
but they do go, and so they have every chance. But, as I said before, 
they are a degraded race, and always will be; and there isn’t any 
heh) for them. You can’t make an>thing of them, if you try. You 
see, cousin Ojihcha, I’ve tried, and you haven’t; I was born and 
bred among them, and 1 know.” 

Miss Ophelia thought she had said enough, and therefore sat 
silent. St. Clare whistled Si tune. * 

” St. Clare, I wish you wouldn’t whistle,” said Marie; ” it makes 
my head worse. 

I won’t,” said St. Clare. ” Is there anything else you wouldn’t 
wish me to do? ’ 

” 1 wish you would have some kind of sympathy for my trials; 
you never have any feeling for me.” 

” My dear accusing angel! ” said St. Clare. 

” It’s provoking to be talked to in that way.” 

” Then, how will you be talked to? 1 11 talk to order — any way 
you’ll mention — only to give satisfaction.” 

A gay laugh from the court rang through the lilken curtains of 
the verandah. St. Clare steppAl out, and lifting up the curtain, 
laughed too. 

” What is it? ” said Miss Ophelia, coming to the railing. 
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There sat Tom, on little mossy seat in the court, every one 
of hij button-holes stuck full of Cape jessamines, and Eva, gaily 
laughing, was hanging a wreath of roses round his neck, and then 
she sat d<^wn on his knee, like a chip-sparrow still laughing. 

“ Oh, Torn, you look so funny! ** 

Tom had a sober, benevolent smile, and seemed, in his quiet way, 
to be enjoying the fun quite as much as his little mistress. He lifted his 
eyes, when he saw his master, with a half-depreciating apologetic air. 

“ How can you let her? ** said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Why not? ” said St. Clare. 

“ Why, I don’t know, it seems so dreadful! ’* 

“You would think no harm in a chdd’s caressing a large dog, 
even if he was black; but a creature that can think, and reason, 
and feel, and is immortal, you shudder at; confess it, cousin. I 
know the feeling among some of you northerners well enough. Not 
that there is a particle of virtue in our not having it; but custom with 
us does what Christianity ought to dp — obliterates the feeling of 
personal prejudice. I have often noticed, in my travels north, how 
much stronger this was with you than with us. You loathe them as 
you would a snake or a toad, yet you arc indignant at their wrongs. 
You would not have them abused; but you don't wan*: to have any- 
thing to do with them yourselves. You would send them to Africa, 
out of your sight and smell, and then send a missionaiy or two to 
do up all the self-denial of elevating Ihfem compendiously. Isn’t 
that it? ’’ 

“ Well, cousin,** said Miss Ophelia, thoughtfully “ there may be 
some truth in this.’* 

“ What would the poor and lowly do without children? ’’ said 
St. Clare, leaning on the railing, and watchinef Eva, as she tripped 
off, leading lorn with "her. “Your litrtc child is your only true 
democrat. Torn, now, is a hero to Eva; his stories are wonders in 
her eyes, his songs and Metliodist hymns arc better than an opera, 
and the traps and little bits of trash in his pocket a nunc of jewels, 
and he the most wonderful Tom that ever wore a black skin. 1 his 
is one of the roses of Eden that the Lord has dropped down expiessly 
for the poor and lowly, who get few enough of any other kind.” 

“It’s strange, cousin,’’ said Miss Ophelia; “one might almost 
think you were a professor, to hear you talk.” 

“A professor!’* said St. Clare, 

“Yes; a professor of religion.*’ 

* Not at all ; fiot a professor, as your townsfolks have it, and, 
what is worse, 1 m afraid, not a practiser either.’’ 

“ What makes you talk so, then? ’’ 

•“ Nothing is easier than talking,’’ said St. Clare. “ I believe 
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Shakespeare makes somebody say, ‘ I cculd sooner show twenty 
what were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to ftllow 
my own showing.* Nothing like division of labour. My forte lies 
in talking, and yours, cousin, lies in doing.** ♦ 

In Tom*s external situation, at this time, there was, as the world 
says, nothing to complain of. Little Eva’s fancy for him — the 
instinctive gratitude and loveliness of a noble nature-had led her 
to petition her father that he might be her especial attendant, when- 
ever she fit,eded the escort of a servant in her walks or rides; and 
Tom had general orders to let everything else go, and attend to Miss 
Eva whenever she wanted him — orders which our readers may fancy 
were far from disagreeable to him. He was kept well dressed, for 
St. Clare was fastidiously particular on this point. His stable services 
were merely a sinecure, and consisted simply in a daily care and 
inspection, and directing an under-servant in his duties; for Marie 
St. Clare declared that she could not have any smell of the horses 
about him wlien he came n^ar her, and that he must positively not 
be put to any service that would make him unpleasant to her, as 
her nervous system was entirely inadequate to any trial of that nature; 
one sniff of anything disagreeable being, according to her account, 
quite sufficient to dost* the scene, and put an end to all her earthly 
trials at once. Tom, therefore, in his well-brushed broadcloth suit 
smooth beaver, glossy boots, faultless wristbands and collar, with 
his grave, gopd-n<Uured black face, looked respectable enough to 
be a Bishop of Caithagc, as men of his colour were in other ages. 

1 hen, too, lie was in a beautiful place, a consideration to which 
his sensitive race arc never indifferent; and he did enjoy with a 
quiet joy the birds, tlic flowers, the fountains, the perfume, and 
light and beauty of tlie court, the silken hangings, and pictures, 
and lustres, and statuettes^ and gilding, that made the parlours 
within a kind of Aladdin’s palace to him. 

If ever Africa shall show an elevated and cultivated race — and 
come it must some time her turn to figure in the great drama of 
human improvement^ — life will awake there with a gorgeousness and 
splendour of which our cold western tribes faintly have conceived. 
In that far-off mystic land of gold, and gems, and cpices, and waving 
palms, and wondrous flowers, and miraculous feitihty, will awa^e 
new forms of art, new styles of splendour; and the negro race, no 
longer despised and trodden down, will, perhaps, show forth some of 
the latest and most magnificent revelations of human life. Certainly 
they will, in their gentleness, ^heir lowly docility of heart, their 
aptitude to repose on a superior mind and rest on a higher power, 
their childlike simplicity of affection, and facility of forgiveness. 
In all these they will exhibit the highest form of the peculiarfy 
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Christian life, and, perhaps, as God chasteneth whom He loveth. 
He hath chosen poor Africa in the furnace of affliction, to make her 
the highest and noblest in that kingdom which He will set up, when 
every a*^her kingdom has been tried, and failed; for the first shall 
be last, and the last first. 

Was this what Marie St. Clare was thinking of as she stood, 
gorgeously Pressed, on the verandah, on Sunday morning, clasping 
a diamond bracelet on her slender wrist? Most likely it was. Or, 
if it wasn’t that, it was something else; for Marie pat»*.^nizcd good 
tilings, and she was going now, in full force — diamonds, silk, and 
lace, and jewels, and all — to a fashionable church, to be very religious. 
Mane always made a point to be very pious on Sundays. I here 
she stood — so slender, so elegant, so airy and unduldtmg in all her 
motions, her lace scarf enveloping her like a mist. She looked a 
grace! ul creature, and she felt very good and very eleg&nt indeed. 

Miss Ophelia stood at her side, a perfect contrast. It was not 
that she had not as handsome a silk clness and shawl, and as fine a 
pocket-handkerchief; but stiffness and squareness, and bolt-upright- 
ness, enveloped her with as indefinite yet appreciable a presence as 
did grace her elegant neighbour; not the grace of God, however — 
that is quite anothci thing! 

“ Where’s Eva? ” said Marie. 

” The child stopped on the stairs to say sonu'thing to Mammy.'* 

And what was Eva saying to Mammy on the staiis? Listen, 
reader, and you will hear, though Mane does not. 

“ Dear Mammy, 1 know your head is aching dreadfully.” 

” Lord bless you. Miss Eva! my head allers aches lately. You 
don’t need to worry.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’re going out; and Kere ” — and the little 
girl threw her arms aVound her — “ Mammy, you shall take my 
vinaigrette.” 

“ What! your beautiful gold thing, thar, with them diamonds? 
Lor, Miss, ’twouldn’t be proper, no ways.” 

“ Why not? You need it, and I don’t. Mamma always used 
it for headache, and it’ll make you feel better. No, you shall take it 
to please me now ” 

Do you hear the darhn* talk! ” said Mammy, as Eva thrust 
it into her bosom, and, kissing her, ran downstairs to her mother. 

“ What were you stopping for? ” 

I was just stopping to give Msmmy rny vinaigrette, to take to 
church with he?.” 

“ Eva! said Marie, stamping impatiently — ** your gold vinaigrette 
to Mammy I When will you learn what’s proper ? Go right and take 
if back this moment! ” 
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Eva looked downcast and aggrieved, and turned slowly. 

“ I say, Marie, let the child alone; she shall do as she pleases,” 
said St. Clare. 

“ St. Clare, how will she ever get along in the world? ” said JVIarie. 

“ The Lord knows,” said St. Clare; ” but she’ll get along in heaven 
better than you or I.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t,” said Eva softly, touching his elbow; “it 
troubles mother.” 

“ Well, cousin, are you ready to go to meeting? ” said Miss Ophelia, 
turning square about on St. Clare. 

I’m not going, thank -you.” 

1 do wish St. Clare ever would go to church,” said Marie; 
“ but he hasn’t a particle of religion about him. It really isn’t 
respectable.” 

I know it,” said St. Clare. “ You ladies go to church to learn 
how to get along in the world, I suppose, and your piety sheds 
respectability on us. HI did go at all, I would go where Mammy 
goes; there’s something to ^eep a fellow awake there, at least.” 

“What! those shouting Methodists? Horrible!” said Marie. 

“ Anything but the dead sea of year respectable churches, Marie. 
Positively it’s too much to ask of a man. Eva, do you like to go? 
Come, stay at home and play with me.” 

“Thank you, papa; but I’d rather go to church.” * 

Isn’t it dreadtul tiresome? ” said St. Clare. 

1 think it is tiresome, some,” said Eva; “ and I am sleepy, too, 
but I try to keep awake,” 

“ What do you go for, then? ” 

“ Why, you know, papa,” she said in a whisper, “ cousin told 
me that God wants ’-o have us; and He gives us everything, you 
know; and it isn’t much to <Jo it, if He wants us to. It isn’t so very 
tiri’some, after all.’* 

“You swTet little obliging soul!” said St. Clare, kissing her; 
” go along, that’s a good girl, and pray for me.” 

“ Certainly, I always do,” said the child, as she sprang after her 
mother into the carriage. 

St. Clare stood on the steps and kissed his hand to her, as the 
carriage drove away; large tears w^ere in his eyes. 

“ 0 Evangeline! rightly named,” he said; “ hath not God macte 
thee an evangel to me? 

So he felt a moment; and then he smoked a cigar, and read the 
Picayune, and forgot his little gospel. W^as he much unlike other 
folks? I 

“ You see, Evangeline,’* said her mother, “ it’s always right and 
proper to be kind to servants, but it isn’t proper to treat them just 
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as we would our relatiops. or people in our own class of life. Now, if 
M^mmy was sick, you wouldn’t want to put her in your own bed.’* 

1 should feel just like it, mamma,” said Eva, ” because then it 
would-be handier to take care of her, and because, you know, my 
bed is \.'etter than hers.” 

Marie was in utter despair at the entire want of moral perception 
evinced in'^lhis reply. 

” What can I do to make this child understand me? ” she said. 

“Nothing,” said Miso Ophelia, significantly. 

Eva looked sorry and disconcerted for a mome’rt; but children, 
luckily, do not keep to one impression fong, and in a few moments 
she was merrily laughing at various things which she saw from the 
coach windows, as it rattled along. 

“ Well, ladies,” said St. Clare, as they were comfortably seated 
at the dinner-table, “ and what was the bill of fare at church to-day?” 

“ Oh. Dr. G - preached a splendid sermon,” said Mane. “ It 

w'as just such a sermon as you ought to hear; it expressed all my 
views exactly.” 

It must have been ver/ improving.” said St. Clare. “ The 
subject must have been an extensive one.” 

“ Well, I mean all rny views about society, and such things.” 
*said Marie. “ Tlie text was, ‘ He hath made everything beautiful 
in its season;’ and he showed how all 'the ordc;rs and ciistinctions 
in society came from God; and that it was so appropriate, you know, 
and bcd.ti ul, that some should be high and some low, and that 
some were born to rule and some to serve, and all that, you know; 
and he applied it so w^cll to all this ridiculous fuss that is made about 
slavery, and he proved distinctly that the Bibhi was on our side, and 
supported all our institutions so convincingly. I only wish you’d 
heard him.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t need it,” said St. Clare. ” I can learn what does 
me as much good as that from the Picayune any time, and smoke a 
cigar besides; which 1 can’t do, you know, in a church.” 

“ Why,” said Miss Ophelia, “ don’t you believe in these views? ” 

“ Who, I? You know I’m such a graceless dog that these religious 
aspects of such subjects don’t edify me much. If I was to say anything 
bn this slavery matter, I would say out fair and square, ‘ We’re in 
for it ; we’ve got ’em, and mean to keep ’em, it’s for our convenience 
and interest; for that’s the long anci short of it, that’s just the whole 
of what all this sanctified stuff amounts to, after all; and I think that 
will be intelligible to everybody/ everywhere.” 

“ I do think, Augustine, you are so irreverent! ” said Marie. 

I think it’s shocking to hear you talk.” 
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“Shocking! it’s the truth. This religiqus talk on such matters, 
why don’t they carry it a little further, and show the beauty, jn its 
season, of a fellow’s taking a glass too much, and sitting a little too 
late over his cards, and various providential arrangement^ of that 
sort, which are pretty frequent among us young men? Wcj'd like to 
hear that those are right and godly too.** 

“ Well,” said Miss Ophelia, “ do you think slavery right or wrong? ** 
I’m not going to have any of your horrid New England direct- 
ness, cousm,” said St. Clare, gaily. “ If I answer that question, I 
know you’ll be at me with half a dozen others, each one harder than 
the last: and I’m not goirtg to define my position. I am one of the 
sort that lives b> throwing stones at other people’s glass houses, but 
I never mean to put up one for them to stone.’* 

“That’s just the way he’s always talking,’’ said Marie; “you 
can’t get any satisfaction out of him. I believe it’s just because 
he don’t like religion, that he’s alw'ays running out in this way he’s 
been doing.’’ 

“ Religion! ’’ said St. Clare, in a tone that made both ladies look 
at him. “ Religion! Is what you hear at church religion? Is that 
which they can bend and turn, and'llcsccnd and ascend, to fit every 
crooked phase of selfish, w'orldly society, religion? Is that religion 
which is less scrupulous, less generous, less just, less considerate 
for man than even my own ungodly, worldly blinded nature? I^o! 
When I look for a religion, I must look for something above me, and 
not somethirig beneath.’’ 

“ I hen you don’t believe that the Bible justifies slavery? ’* said 
Miss Ophelia. 

“ The Bible was my mother s book,’’ said St. Clare. “ By it she 
lived and died, and / would be very sorry to think it did. I’d as soon 
desire to have it proved that my mother cf)uld drink brandy, chew 
tobacco, and swear, by way of satisfying me that I did right in doing 
the same. It wouldn’t make me at all more satisfied with these 
things in myself, and it would take from me the comfort of respecting 
her; and it really is a comfort, in this world, to have anything one can 
respect. In short, you see,’’ said he, suddenly resuming his gay tone, 
“ all I want is that different things be kept in different boxes. The 
whole framework of society, both in Europe ancT America, is made 
up of various things which will not stand the scrutiny of any vfiry 
ideal standard of morality. It’s pretty generally understood that 
men don’t aspire after the absolute right, but only to do about as well 
as the rest of the world. Now, when any one speaks up, like a man. 
and says slavery is necessary t^ us, we can’t get along without it, 
we should be beggared if we gave it up, and, of course, we mean 
to hold on to it, this is strong, clear, well-defined language; if has 
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the respectability of truth^to it; and if we may judge by their practice, 
the rpajority of the world will bear us out in it. But when he begins 
to put on a long face, and snuffle, and quote Scripture, I incline to 
think h^ isn’t much better than he should be.” 

” You\ 3 ire very uncharitable,” said Marie. 

” Well,” said St. Clare, ” suppose that something should bring 
down the puce of cotton once and for ever, and make the whole 
slave property a drug in the market, don’t you think we should s^on 
have another version of the Scripture doctrine? Wh^^ flood of 
light would pour into the church all at once, and hw immediately 
it would be discovered that everything in the Bible and reason went 
the other way.” 

” Well, at any rate,” said Marie, as she reclined herself on a lounge, 
” I’m thankful I’m born where slavery exists. And 1 believe it’s 
right; indeed, 1 feel it must be; and, at any rate, 1 am sure I couldn’t 
get along without it.” 

I say, what do you think. Pussy? ” said her father to Eva, who 
came in at this moment with a flower ih her hand. 

” What about, papa? ” 

Why, which do you likc^ the best — to live as they do at 
your uncle’s up in Vermont, or to have a houseful of servants as 
we do? ” 

Oh, of course, our way is the pleasantest,” said Eva. 

” Why so? ” said St. Clare, stroking he« head. 

” Why, it makes so many more round you to love'; you know,’* 
said Eva, looking up earnestly. 

” Now, that’s just like Eva,” said Marie; “just one of her odd 
speeches.’ 

“ Is it an odd speech, papa? ” said Eva, whimperingly, as she got 
upon his knee. < 

“ Rather, as this world goes. Pussy,” said St. Clare. “ But where 
has my little Eva been all dinner-time? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve been up in Tom’s room, hearing him sing, and Aunt 
Dinah gave me my dinner. 

“ Hearing Tom sing, hey? 

“ Oh, yes. He sings such beautiful things about the New Jerusalem, 
and bright angels,* and the land of Canaan.” 

1 daresay. It’s better than the opera, isn’t it? ” 

“ Yes; and he’s going to teach them to rne.” 

Singing lessons, hey? You are coming on.” 

“ Yes, he sings% to me, and I reacl to him in my Bible; and he 
explains what it means, you know?,” 

“ On my word,” said Marie, laughing, “ that is the latest joke 
of .the season! ” 
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‘ Tom isn’t a bad hand, now, at explaining Scripture, I’ll dare 
swear,” said St. Clare. ” Tom has a natural genius for religion. 
I wanted the horses out early this morning, and 1 stole up to Tom’s 
cubiculum there, over the stables, and there I heard him holding a 
meeting by himself; and, in fact, 1 haven’t heard anythin*; quite so 
savoury as 7’om’s prayer this some time. He put in for ‘me with a 
zeal that was quite apostolic.” 

” Perhaps he guessed you were listening. I’ve heard of that trick 
before.” 

If he did, he wasn’t very politic, for he gave the Lord his opinion 
of me pretty freely. l'om*secnied to think there was decidedly room 
for improvement in me, and seemed very earnest that I should be 
converted.” 

I hope you’ll lay it to heart,” said Miss Ophelia. 

I suppose you are much of the same opinion,” said St. Clare. 
“ Well, wc shall see, shan’t we, Eva? ” 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE freeman’s DEFENCE 

There was a gentle bustle at the Quaker house as the afternoon 
drew to a close. Rachel Halhday moved quietly to and fro, collect- 
ing from her household stores such needments as could be arranged 
in the smallest compass for the wanderers who were to go forth that 
night. The afternc^^'n shadows stretched eastward, and the round 
red sun stood thoughtfully on the horizoji, and his beams shone 
yellow and calm into the little bedroom where George and his wife 
were sitting. He was sitting with his child on his knee and his wife’s 
hand in his. Both looked thoughtful and serious, and traces of tears 
were on their cheeks. 

” Yes, Eliza,” said George, ” I know all you say is true. You 
are a good child, a great deal better than I am, and I will tr>' to do 
as you say. I’ll try to act worthy of a free man.* I’ll try to feel like 
a Christian. God Almighty knows that I’ve meant to do well — tried 
hard to do well — when everything has been against me; and now 
I’ll forget all the past, and put away every hard and bitter feeling, 
and read my Bible, and learn \o be a good man^” 

“ And when we get to Canjida,” said Eliza, ‘ I can help you. 
I can do dressmaking very well, and I understand fine washing and 
ironing; and between us we can find something to live on.” 
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“ Yes, Eliza, so long as we have each other and our boy. Oh, 
Elizs^l if these people only knew what a blessing it is for a man to 
feel that his wife and child belong to him! Eve often wondered 
to see F^en that could call their wives and children their own fretting 
and wording about anything else. Why, I feel rich and strong 
though we have nothing but our bare hands. I feci as if I could 
scarcely asl^ God for any more. Yes, though Eve worked hard 
every day, till I am twenty-five years old, and have not a cent, of 
money, nor a roof to cover me, nor a spot of land to call my own, 
yet, if they will only let me alone now, 1 will be satisfied — thankful; 
I will work and send back the money for you and my boy. As to my 
old master, he has been paid five times over for all he ever spent for 
me. 1 don’t owe him anything.** 

“ But yet we are not quite out of danger,** said Eliza; we are 
not yet in Canada.’* 

“ True,” said George, ” but it seems as if 1 smelt the free air, and 
it makes me strong.” 

At this moment voices were heard 'in the outer apartment in 
earnest conversation, and very soon a rap was heard on the door. 
Eliza started and opened it. * 

Sili con Halliday was there, and with him a Quakei brother, 
whom he introduced as Phineas Fletcher. Pliineas was tall and lathy, 
red-haired, with an expression of great acuteness and shrewdness in 
his face. He had not the placid, quiet, ♦unworldly air of Simeon 
Halliday; on the contrary, a particularly wide-awakt and au fait 
appearance, like a man who rather prides himself on knowing what 
he is about, and keeping a bright look-out ahead — peculiarities which 
sorted rather oddly with his broad brim and formal phraseology. 

“ Our friend Phineas hath discovered something of importance 
to the Interests of thee* and thy party, George,” said Simeon; “it 
were well for thee to hear it.” 

“ That I have,” said Phineas, ** and it shows the use of a man’s 
always sleeping with one ear open, in certain places, as Eve always 
said. Last night I stopped at a little lone tavern back on the road. 
Thee remembers the place, Simeon, where we sold some apples 
last year, to that fat woman with the great ear-rings. Well, 1 was 
lired with hard driving; and, after my supper, I stretched myself 
dbwn on a pile of bags in the corner, and pulled a buffalo over me, 
to wait till my bed was ready; and what does 1 do but get fast asleep.” 

” With one ear open, Phineas? ” said Simeon, quietly. 

“ No ; I slept eurs and all for an hour or two, for I was pretty well 
tired ; but when I came to myself a l(.ttle I found that there were some 
men in the room, sitting round a table, drinking and talking; and I 
thought, before 1 made much muster, Ed just see what they were up 
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to, especially as I heard them say something about the Quakers. 
‘ says one, ‘ they are up in the Qualcer settlement, no <Joubt,’ 
says he. Then I listened with both ears, and I found that they were 
talking about this very party. So I lay and heard them lay o^ all their 
plans. This young man, they said, was to be sent back tr/ Kentucky 
to his master who was going to make an example of hirpi to keep all 
niggers from running away; and his wife two of the.'n were going 
tQ run down to New Orleans to sell on their own account, and they 
calculated to get sixteen or eighteen hundred dollars for her; and 
the child, thc.y said, was going to a trader, who had bought him; 
and then there was the boy Jirn and his mother; they were to go 
back to their masters in Kentucky. They said that there were two 
constables in a town a little piece ahead, who would go m with ’em 
to get ’em taken up, and the young woman was to be taken before a 
judge, and one of the fellows, who is small and smooth-spoken, 
WMS to swear to her for Ins property, and get her delivered over to 
him to take south. Fhey’vc got a right notion of the track we are 
going to-night, and they’ll be down after us, six or eight strong. So 
now, what’s to be done? ” 

The group that stood in various* attitudes, after this communica- 
tion, were worthy of a painter. Rachel Halliday, who had taken her 
hands out of a batch of biscuit to hear the news, stood with them 
upraised and floury, and with a face of the deepest concern. Simton 
looked profoundly thoughtful. Eliza had thrown her arms around 
her liusbandj and was looking up to him. George stood with clenched 
hands and glowing eyes, and looking as any other man might look 
whose wife was to be sold at auction, and son sent to a trader, all 
under the shelter of a Christian nation’s laws. 

“ What shall we«do, George? ” said Eliza, faintly. 

I know what I shall d®,” said George, as he stepped into the little 
room, and began examining his pistols. 

** Ay, ay,” said Phineas, nodding his head to Simeon; ” thou seest 
Simeon, how it will work.” 

1 sec,” said Simeon, sigliing; ” I pray it come not to that.” 

I don’t want to involve any one with or for me,” said George. 

If you will lend me your vehicle and direct me, I will drive alone 
to the next stand. Jim is a giant in strength, ^and brave as death 
and despair, and so am I.” • 

” Ah, well, friend,” said Phineas, ” but thee’ll need a driver, 
for all that. Thee’s quite welcome to do all the fighting, thee knows; 
but I know a thing or two about the road that thee doesn’t.” 

” But I don’t want to involj/e you,” said George. 

Involve? ” said Phineas, with a curious and keen expression 
of face. ” When thee does involve me, please to let me know.” , 
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“ Phineas is a wise and skilful man,** said Simeon. “ Thee does 
well, ^George, to abide by his judgment; and,*’ he added, laying his 
hand kindly on George’s shoulder, and pointing to the pistols, “ be 
not ovc^-hasty with these — young blood is hot.” 

” I will^attack no man,” said George. ” All I ask of this country 
is to be let (jlone, and 1 will go out peaceably; but,” — he paused, and 
his brow dai»kened and his face worked, — ” I’ve had a sister sold in 
that New Orleans market. I know what they are sold for; and am 
I going to stand by and see them take my wife and sell her, when 
God has given me a pair of strong arms to defend her?. No; God help 
me! I’ll fight to the last breath, before they shall take my wife and 
son. Can 3011 blame me? ” 

” Mortal man cannot blame thee, George. Flesh and blood 
could not do otherwise,” said Simeon. ” Woe unto the world because 
of offences, but woe unto them through whom the offence rometh.” 

” Would not even you, sir, do the same, in my place? ” 

” I pray that 1 be not tried,” said Simeon; ” the flesh is weak.” 

I think my flesh would be pretty tolerable strong, in s'uch a 
case,” said Phineas, stretching out a pair of arms like the sails of a 
windmill. ” 1 ain’t sure, friend George, that 1 shouldn’t hold a fellow 
for thee, if thee had any accounts to settle with him.” 

If man should ever resist evil,” said Simeon, ” then George 
sFould feel free to do it now; but the leaders of our people taught a 
more excellent way ; for the wrath of man wopketh not the righteousness 
of God; but it goes sorely against the corrupt will of man, and none 
can receive it save they to whom it is given. Let us pray the Lord 
that we be not tempted.” 

And so / do,” said Phineas; ” but if wc are tempted too much 
— why, let them look out, that’s all.” ti 

It’s quite plain thee Vfasn’t born a Fric^^nd,” said Simeon, smiling. 
” The old nature hath its way in thee pretty strong as yet.” 

To tell the truth, Phineas had been a hearty, two-fisted, back- 
woodsman, a vigorous hunter, and a dead shot at a buck; but, having 
wooed a pretty Quakeress, had been moved by the power of her 
charms to join the society in his neighbourhood; and though he was 
an honest, sober, and efficient member, and nothing particular could 
be alleged against him, yet the more spiritual among them could not 
but. discern an exceeding lack of savour in his developments. 

” Friend Phineas will ever have ways of his own,” said Rachel 
Halliday, smiling; ‘‘ but wc all think that his heart is in the right 
place, after all.” , 

” Well.” said George. *' isn’t it best that we hasten our fliglit? ” 

” I got up at four o’clock, and came on with all speed, full two or 
three hours ahead cf them, if they start at the time they planned. 
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It isn't safe to start till dark, at any rate;* for there are some evil 
persons in the villages ahead, that might be disposed to m(#ddle 
with us, if they saw our waggon, and that would delay us more than 
the waiting; but in two hours I think we may venture. I S^ill go 
over to Michael Cross, and engage him to come behind o^j'his swift 
nag, and keep a bright look-out on the road, and warn us f any com- 
pany of men come on. Michael keeps a horse that can soon get ahead 
of most other horses; and he could shoot ahead and let us know, 
if there were any danger. I am going out now to warn Jim and the 
old woman to be in readiness, and to sec about the horse. We have 
a pretty fair start, and sfand a good cliance to get to the stand before 
they can come up with us. So, have good courage, friend George; 
this j'ui’t the fir-,t ugly scrape that Tve been in with thy people,’* 
said 1‘hineas, as he closed the door. 

“ Phineas*is pretty shrewd, ” said Simeon. “ He will do the best 
that can be done for lliec, George.” 

” All I am sorry for,” said George, ” is tlie risk to you.’* 

” d hec’ll much oblige us, friend George, to say no more about 
that. What we do wc are conscience bound to do; we can do no 
other way. And now, mother,” said*he, turning to Rachel, ” hurry 
thy preparations for tiusc Iriends, for wc must not send them away 
fasting.” 

And while Racliel and her children were busy making corn-cake, 
and cooking ham and chicken, and hurrying on the et ceteras of 
the evening int al, (ieorge and his wife sat 111 their little room, with 
their arms folded about each other, in such talk as husband and 
wife have when they know that a few hours may part them for 
ever. 

” Eliza,” said George, ” people that have friends, and houses, 
and lands, and money, anfl all those things, can t love as we do, 
who have nothing but each other. 1 ill I knew you, Eliza, no creature 
ever had loved me but my poor lieart-biokcn mother and sister. 
I saw poor Emily that morning the trader carried her off. She came 
to the corner where I was lying asleep, and said, ‘ Poor George, your 
last friend is going. What will become of you, poor boy? * And I got 
up and threw my arms round her, and cried an4 sobbed, and she 
cried too ; and those were the last kind words I got for ten long years ; 
and my heart all withered up, and felt as dry as ashes, till I met you. 
And your loving me, why, it was almost like raising one Irom the dead I 
Eve been a new man ever sincft! And now, Eliza, I’ll give my last 
drop of blood, but they shall not take you from nte. Whoever gets 
you must walk over my dead bjdy. 

” O Lord, have mercy! ” said Eliza, sobbing. ” If He will only 
let us get out of this country together, that is all we ask.** 
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“ Is God on their side? ” said George, speaking less to his wife 
thaft pouring out his own bitter thoughts. “ Does He sec all they do? 
Why does He let such things happen? And they tell us that the 
Bible ^3 on their side; certainly all the power is. They are rich, and 
healthy,\nd happy; they are members of churches, expectin <7 to go 
to heavcn\and they get along so easy in the world, and have it all 
their own way; and poor, honest, faithful Christians, Christian'; as 
good or belter than they, are lying in the very dust under tliclr feet. 
They buy ’em and sell ’em, and make trade of their heart’s blood 
and groai s and tears, and God lets them.” 

” Friend George.” said Simeon, from the kitchen, ” listen to 
this psalm; it may do thee good.” 

George drew his scat near the door, and Eliza, wi{)ing her IctUS, 
came forward also to listen, while Simeon read as follows: 

But as for me, my feet were almost gone; ni}' steps had w( 11- 
nigh slipped. For I was envious of the foolish, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked. They arc nqt in trouble like other men, 
neither are they plagued like other men. 7 hcreforc, pride cornpasseth 
them as a chain; Mohnee co\ercth them as a irarrncnt. 7'heir eyes 
stand out with fatness; they have more than heart could wish. They 
are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning of)[>ression ; they speak 
h^'lliiy. Therefore His people return, and tht‘ \\t.'t»'rs of a full cup 
are v/iung out to them, and they say, How doth God know? and is 
there knowledge in the Most High? * Is not that the j\My thee feels, 
George? ” 

It is so, indeed,” said George; “as well as 1 could have written 
it myself.” 

“ Tlicn hear,” said Simeon: “‘When I thought to know this, 
it was too painful for me, until I went unto the saiu tuary of God. 
Then understood 1 the if end. Surely 7 hbu did^t set tl.em in sl'ppcry 
places, 1 hou casteclsl them down to destruction. As a dream when 
one avaketh, so, 0 Lord, when Thou awakest, 7 liou sliall despise 
thair in;a?e. Nevertheless, I am continually with Ihec; 1 hou 
best holden me by my right hand. Thou shall guide me by 
7 h> counsel, and afterwards r^^ciivc me to glory. It is good for 
me to draw near unto God. I have put my trust in the Lord 
God.” 

fhe words of holy trust breathed by the friendly old man stole 
like snered music over the harassed and chafed spirit of George; 
and after he ceased he sat with a* gentle and subdued expression 
on his fine features. 

If this world were all, George,” said Simeon, “ thee might, 
indeed, ask, whi re is the Lord? Bijt it is often those who have least 
of'al! in this life wliom He choosetn for the kingdom. Put thy trust 
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m Him, and no matter what befalls thee herp, He will make all right 
hereafter/’ ^ 

If these words had been spoken by some easy, self-indulgent 
exhorter, from whose mouth they might have come merely a‘'^pious 
and rhetorical flourish, proper to be used to people in, distress, 
perhaps they might not have had much effect; but comin<'/from one 
who daily and calmly risked fine and imprisonment for the cause 
of God and man, they had a weight that could not but be felt, and 
both the poor desolate fugitives found calmness and strength breathing 
into them from it. 

And now Raclicl took Eliza’s hand kindly, and led the way to 
the supper-table. As they were silting down, a light tap sounded 
at the door, and Ruth entered. 

“ I just ran in,” she said, “ with these little stockings for the 
boy — three pair, nice warm woollen ones. It will be so cold, thee 
knows, in Canada. Does thee keep up good courage, Eliza? ” she 
added, tripping round to Eliza’s side of the table and shaking her 
warmly by the hand, and slipping a seed-cake into Harry’s hand. 

1 brought a htlle parcel of these lor him,” she said, tugging at her 
pocket to get out the package. Chddren, thee knows, will always 
be eating.” 

“ Oh, thank you. You are too kind,” said Eliza. 

“ Come, Ruth, sit down to supper,” said Rachel. * 

I couldn’t, anyway. 1 left John with the baby, and some biscuits 
in the oven; a’nd I can’t stay a moment, else John will burn up all 
the biscuits, and give the baby all the sugar in the bowl. That’s 
the way he docs,” said I he little Quakeress, laughing. ” So, good-bye, 
Eliza; good-bye, George; the Lord grant thee a safe journey.” And 
with a few tiipj^ing Ruth was out of the apartment. 

A little while after supper^ a large covered ^waggon drew up before 
the door. The night was clear starlight, and Phineas jumped briskly 
down from his seat to arrange his passengers. George walked out of 
the door, with his child on one arm and his wife on the other. His 
step was firm, his face settled and resolute. Rachel and Simeon came 
out after them. 

” You get out a moment,” said Phineas to those inside, “ and let me 
fix the back of the waggon there for the women fofks and the boy.” 

” Here arc the two buffaloes,” said Rachel. ” Make the seats 
as comfortable as may be. It’s hard riding all night.” 

Jim came out first, and carejully assisted out his old mother, 
who clung to his arm and looked anxiously about, as if she expected 
the pursuer every moment. | 

” Jim, are your pistols all In order? ” said George, in a low% firm 
voice. 
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** Yes, indeed,” said. Jim. 

”,And you’ve no doubt what you shall do if they come? ” 

” I rather think 1 haven’t,” said Jim, throwing open his broad 
chest, and taking a deep breath. “Do you think I’ll let them get 
mother i^gain? ” 

Durin^his brief colloquy Eliza had been taking her leave of her 
kind friend Rachel, and was handed into the carriage by Simeon 
and, creeping into the back part with her boy, sat down among, the 
buffalo-skins. The old woman was next handed in and seated, and 
George and Jim placed on a rough board seat m front of them, and 
Phineas mounted in front. 

“ Farewell, my friends,” said Simeon, from without. 

“ God bless you! ” answered all from within. 

And the waggon drove off, rattling and jolting over the frozen 
road. There was no opportunity for conversation, or. account of 
the roughness of the way and the noise of the wheels. 1 he vehicle, 
therefore, rumbled on through long dark stretches of woodland, 
over wide, dreary plains, up hills and down valleys, and on, on, 
on they jogged hour after hour. The child soon fell asleep, and lay 
heavily in his mother’s lap. The poor frightened old woman at last 
forgot her fears, and even Eliza, as the night waned, found all her 
anxieties insufficient to keex> her eyes from closing. Phineas seemed 
dn the whole, the briskest of the company, and beguiled his long 
drive with whistling certain very unquakcr^-likc songs as he went on. 

But about three o’clock George’s ear caught the has’ty and decided 
click of a horse’s hoofs coming behind them at some distance, and 
jogged Phineas by the elbow. Phineas pulled up his horses, and 
listened. 

“ That must be Michael,” he said; “ I thfnk I know the sound 
of his gallop; ” and lie rose up and stretched his head anxiously 
back over the road. 

A man riding in hot haste was now dimly descried at the top of 
a distant hill. 

“There he is, I do believe!” said Phineas. 

George and Jim both sprang out of the waggon before they knew 
what they were doing. All stood intensely silent, with their faces 
turned towards the expected messenger. On he came. Now he went 
ciown into a valley, where they could not see him, but they heard 
the sharp hasty tramp rising nearer and nearer; at last they saw him 
emerge on the top of an eminence ^within hail. 

“Yes, that’s tMichael,” said Phineas; and, raising his voice, 
“ Halloa, there, Michael I ” 

“ Phineas! is that thee? ” 

. “ Yes ,* what news — they coming? ” 
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“ Right on behind, eight or ten of them, tot with brandy, swearing 
and foaming like so many wolves.’* • 

And, just as he spoke, a breeze brought the faint sound of galloping 
horsemen towards them. ^ 

“ In with you — quick, boys, in/” said Phineas. ” If .you must 
fight, wait till I get you a piece ahead.” And, with the word, both 
jumped in, and Phineas lashed the horses to a run, the horseman 
keeping close beside them. The waggon rattled, jumped — almost 
flew over tiie frozen ground; but plainer, and still plainer, came the 
noise of pursuing horsemen behind. The women heard it, and, 
looking anxiously out, saw, far in the rear, on the brow of a distant 
hill, a party of men looming up against the red-streaked sky of early 
dawn. Another hill, and their pursuers had evidently caught sight 
of their waggon, whose white cloth-covered top made it conspicuous 
at some cll^rtance, and a loud yell of brutal triumph came forward 
on the wind. Eliza sickened, and strained her child closer to her 
bosom; the old woman prayed and groaned, and George and Jim 
clenched their pistols with the grasp of ilospair. 1 he pursuers gained 
on them la^t; the carriage made a sudden turn, and brought them 
near a ledge of steep overhanging roc^c, that rose in an isolated ridge 
or clump in a large lot, which was, all around it, quite clear and 
smooth. 1 his isolated pile, or range of rock, rose up black and heavy 
against the brightening sky, and seemed to promise shelter and con- 
cealment. It was a plac^ well known to Phineas, who had been 
familiar with \he spot in his hunting days; and it was to gain this 
point he had been racing his horses. 

” Now for it! ” said he, suddenly checking his horses, and springing 
from his scat to the ground. ” Out with you, in a twinkling, every 
one, and up into theSe rocks with me. Michael, thee tie thy horse 
to the waggon, and drive <fhead to Amariaff s, and get him and his 
boys to come back and talk to these fellows.” 

In a twinkling they were all out of the carriage. 

” There,” said Phineas, catching up Harry. ” you, each of you, 
see to the women; and lun now, if you ever did run! ” 

There needed no exhortation. Quicker than we can say it the 
whole party were over the fence, making with all ^eed for the rocks, 
while Michael, throwing himself from his horse, and fastening the 
bridle to the waggon, began driving it rapidly away. * 

” Come ahead,” said Phineas as they reached the rocks, and saw, 
in the mingled starlight and dawn, the traces of a rude but plainly 
marked footpath leading up among them; ” this is one of our old 
hunting-dens. Come up! ” | 

Phineas went before, springing up the rocks like a goat, with 
the boy in his arms; Jim came second, bearing his trembling old 
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mother over his shoulderi and George and Eliza brought up the rear. 
The party of horsemen came up to the fence, and, with mingled shouts 
and oaths, were dismounting to prepare to follow them. A few 
momei^ts* scrambling brought them to the top of the ledge; the path 
then passed between a narrow defile, where only one could walk 
at a time, n^l suddenly they came to a rift or chasm more than a yard 
in breadth, and beyond which lay a pile of rocks, separate from the 
rest of the ledge, standing full thirty feet high, with its sides steep 
and perpendicular as those of a castle. Phincas easily leaped the 
chasm, and set down the boy on a smooth flat platform of crisp white 
moss, that covered the top of the rock. ' 

“ Over with you! ’* he called; “ spring now, once, for your lives! *’ 
said he, as one after the other sprang across. Sevt ra! fragments of 
loose stone formed a kind of breastwork, which sheltered their position 
from the observation of those below. * 

“ Well, here we all are,** said Phineas, peeping over the stone 
breastwork to watch the assailants, who were coming tumultuously 
up under the rocks. “ Let *em get us, if they can. Whoever comes 
here has to walk single file between those two rocks, in fair range of 
your pistols, boys, d*ye see? *** 

“ I do '’ee,** said George; “and now, as this matter is ours, let 
us take all the risk and do all the fighting.** 

“ Thee*s quite welcome to do the fighting, George,** said Phineas, 
chewing some checker-berry leaves as he'spoke; “ but 1 may have 
the fun of looking on, I suppose. But sec, these fellows are kinder 
debating down there, and looking up, like hens wlien they are going 
to fly up on to the roost. Hadn’t thee better give *em a word of 
advice, before they come up, just to tell ’em handsonu ly they’ll be 
shot if they do? *’ * 

The party beneath, nbw more appareiU in the light of the dawn, 
consisted of our old acquaintance, lom Lokcr and Mnrks, with two 
constables, and a posse consisting of such rowdies at the last tavern 
as could be engaged by a little brandy to go and help the fun of 
trapping a set of niggers. 

“ Well, Tom, yer coons arc fairly treed,** said one. 

“ Yes, 1 sec ’em, go up right here,** said Tom; “ and here s a path. 
Pm for going right up. They can’t jump down in a hurry, and it 
won t takr long to ferret ’em out.** 

“ But, Torn, they might fire at us from behind the rocks,” said 
Marks. “ That would be ugly, you know.” 

“ Ui-"h! ” said Tom, with a sneer. “ Always for saving your skin, 
Marks! No danger! niggers are tc|o plaguy scared! ** 

I don’t !:novv why 1 shouldnt save my skin,” said Marks. “ It’s 
the best I’ve got; and niggers do fight like the devil sometimes.” 
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At this moment, George appeared on tfie top of a rock above 
them, and, speaking in a calm, clear voice, said — ^ 

“ Gentlemen, who are you, down there? and what do you want? ’* 

‘ Wc want a party of runaway niggers,*’ said Tom Loker. One 
George Harris, and Eliza Harris, and their son, and Jim Selden, and 
an old woman. We’ve got the officers here, and a warrant f/j take ’em; 
and we’re going to have ’em too. D’ye hear? Ain’t you George 
Harris, that belongs to Mr. Harris, of Shelby County, Kentucky? ” 

“ I am George I larris. A Mr. Harris, of Kentucky, did call 
me his property;. But now I’m a free man, standing on God’s free 
soil: and my wife and my child 1 claim as mine. Jim and his mother 
are here. We have arms to defend ourselves, and we mean to do it. 
You can come i^p, if you like, but the first one of you that comes 
within the range of our bullets is a dead man, and the next, and the 
next; and s«i on till the last.” 

” Oh, come! come! ” said a short, puffy man, stepping forward, 
and blowing his nose as he did so. ” Young man, this ain’t no kind 
of tall: at all for you. You sec, we’re officers of justice. We’ve got 
the law on our ^ide, and the power, and so forth; so you’d better 
give up peaceably, you see; for you’il certainly have to give up at 
iast,” 

I know very well that you’ve got the law on your side, and the 
power,” said George, bitleily. ” You mean to take my wife to sell 
in New Orleans, and put nfy boy like a calf in a trader’s pen, and send 
Jim’s old niolhcr lo the brute that whipped and abused her before, 
because he couldn’t abuse her son. You want to send Jim and me 
back to be whip[)ed and tortured, and ground down under the heels 
of them that you call masters; and your laws will bear you out in 
it — more ^hanu' for ?ou and them! But you haven’t got us. We 
don’t own your laws; w'c cUii’t own your country; wc stand here as 
free, under God’s sky, as you are; and, by the great God that made 
us, wee’ll fight for our liberty till we die! ” 

George stood out in fair sight, on the top of the rock, as he made 
his declaration of independence; the glow of dawn gave a flush to 
his sw’arthy cheek, and bitter indignalion and despair gave fire to 
his dark eye; and, as if appealing from man to the justice of God, 
he raised his hand to heaven as he spoke. 

If it had been only a Hungarian youth, now, bravely defending 
in some mountain fastness the retreat of fugitives escaping from 
Austria into America, this would have been sublime heroism; but 
as it was a youth of African descent, defending the »etreat of fugitives 
through America into Canada, o^ course we are too well instructed 
and patriotic to see any heroism in it; and if any of our readers do, 
they must do it on their own private responsibility. When despairing 
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Hungarian fugitives ma.ke their way, against all the search-warrants 
and^ authorities of their lawful government, to America, Press and 
political cabinet ring with applause and welcome. When despairing 
African fugitives do the same thing — it is — what is it? 

Be it as it may, it is certain that the attitude, eye, voice, and manner 
of the sp(\ker, for a moment struck the party below to silence. There 
is something in boldness and determination that for a time hushes 
even the rudest nature. Marks was the only one who remained 
wholly untouched. He was deliberately cocking his pistol, and, in 
the ^lomentary silence that followed George’s speech, he fired at 
him. 

“ Ye see, ye get jist as much for him dead as alive in Kentucky,” 
he said coolly, as he wiped his pistol on his coat-sleeve. 

George sprang backward, Fjjza uttered a shriek: the ball had 
j assed ch^^-'e to his hair, h.i 1 ne^iily grazed the cheek -of his wife, 
and struck in the tree above. 

It’s nothing, Eliza,” said George, quickly. 

” Thee’d btUcr keep out of sight, with thy speechifying,*’ said 
Phineas; ” they’ie mean scanijis.” 

” Now, Jim,” said George,* ” locT that your pistols are all right, 
and W’atch that pcc.s with me. The first man tliat show^s himself 
I fire at; you take the second, and so on. It won’t do, you know, 
tb waste two shots on one.” 

” But what if you don’t hit? ” ' 

I shall hit,” said George, coolly. 

“Good! now, there’s stuff in that fellow,” muttered Phineas 
between hiS teeth. 

The party below, after Marks had fired, st(H)d for a moment rather 
undecided. * 

I think you must kave hit some on^’em,” said one of the men. 
” I heard a squeal.” 

I’m going right up for one,” said lorn. “ I never was afraid 
of niggers, and I ain’t going to be now\ Who goes after? ” he said, 
springing up the rocks. 

George heard the words distinctly. He drew up his pistol, examined 
it, pointed it tovvards that point in the defile where the first man 
would appear. 

• One of the most courageous of the party followed Tom, and the 
way being thus made, the whole party began pushing up the rock, 
the hindermost pushing the front ones faster than they would 
have gone of themselves. On they came, and in a moment the 
burly form of Torn appeared in fight, almost at the verge of the 
chasm. 

. George ‘fired, the shot entered* his side, but though wounded, 
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he would not retreat, but, with a yell like that of a mad bull, he was 
leapini? right across the chasm into the party. , 

“ Friend,*’ said Phineas, suddenly stepping to the front, and 
meeting him with a push from his long arms, “ thee isn’t wanted 
here.” 

Down he fell into the chasm, crackling down among tree?,' bushes, 
logs, loose stones, till he lay, bruised and groaning, thirty feet below. 
The f^ll ^nl^ht have killed him, had it not been broken and moderated 
by his clotlics catching in the branches of a large tree; but he came 
down with some force, however, more than was at all agreeable or 
convenient. 

“Lord h(;Ip us, lliey are perfect devils!” said Marks, heading 
the retreat down the rocks with much more of a will than he had 
joined the ascent, while all the party came tumbling precipitately 
after him, the* fat constable, in ['articular, blowing and puffing in a 
very energetic manner. 

I say, fellers,” said Marks, “ you jist go round and pick up Tom 
there, while 1 run and get on to my horse, to go back for help; that’s 
you! ” and without minding the hooting and jeers of his company, 
Marks was as good as his word, and was* soon seen galloi)ing away. 

“ Was ever such a sneaking varmint? ” said one of the men, 
“ to come on his business, and he clear out and leave us in this yer 
way! ” 

“ Well, we must f^ick up*that feller,” said another. “ Cuss me 
if I much care whether he is dead or alive. 

The men, led by the groans of lorn, scrambled and crackled 
through stumps, logs, and bushes, to where that hero lay groaning 
and swearing with dlternativc vehemence. 

“Ye keep it a-going*pretty loud, Tom,” said one. “Ye much 
hurt? ’’ • * 

“ Don’t know. Get me up, can’t ye? Blast that infernal Quaker! 
If it hadn’t been for him. I’d a-pitched some on ’em down here, 
to sec how they liked it.” 

With much labour and groaning, the fallen hero was assisted 
to rise, and, with one holding him up under each shoulder, they 
got him as far as the horses. ^ 

“ If you could only get me a mile back to that ar tavern. Give 
me a handkerchief or something to stuff into this place, and stop* 
this infernal bleeding.” 

George looked over the rocks, und saw them trying to lift the 
burly form of Tom into the saddle. After two or three ineffectual 
attempts he reeled, and fell heaviL to the ground. 

“ Oh, I hope he isn’t killed! ” sa|d Eliza, who, with all the party» 
stood watching the proceeding. 
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“ Why not? ** said ‘Phineas. “ Serves him right.” 

•” Because after death comes the judgment,” said Eliza. 

” Yes,” said the old woman, who had been groaning and praying 
in fier Methodist fashion during all the encounter, ” it s an awful 
case for the poor crittur’s soul.” 

” On my word, they’re leaving him, 1 do believe,” said Phineas. 

It was true; for after some appearance of Irresolution and consulta- 
tion, the whole party got on their horses and rode away. When 
they were quite out of sight, Phineas began to bestir himself. 

” Well, we must go down and walk a piece,”' he said. ” 1 told 
Michael to go forward and bring help,* and be along back here with 
the waggon; but we shall have to walk a piece along the road, 1 
reckon, to meet them. The Lord grant he be along soon. It’s early 
in the day. 1 here won’t be much travel afoot yet a while. We ain’t 
much more than two miles from our stopping-place. If the road 
hadn’t been so rough last night, we could have outrun ’em entirely.” 

As the party neared the fence they discovered in the distance, 
along the road, their own waggon coming back, accompanied by 
some men on horseback. 

” Well, now, there’s Michael and Stephen, and Amariah,” exclaimed 
Phineas, joyfully. ” Now we are made, as safe as if we’d got there.” 

“ Well, do stop, then,” said Eliza, ” and do something for that 
poor man. He’s groaning dreadfully.” 

It would be no more than Christian,” said .George. ” Let’s 
take him up and carry him on.” 

” And doctor him up among the Quakers? ” said Phineas. ” Pretty 
well, that. Well, I don’t care if we do. Here, let’s have a look at 
him; ” and Phineas, who in the course of his hunting and backw^oods 
life had acquired some rude experience of surgery, kneeled down 
by the wounded mAn, and began Sl careful examination of his 
condition. 

” Marks,” said Tom, feebly, ” is that you, Marks? ” 

” No, I reckon ’taint, friend,” said Phineas. ” Much Marks cares 
for thee, if his own skin’s safe. He’s off, long ago.” 

i believe I’m done for, ” said Tom. ” The cussed sneaking 
dog, to leave me to die alone I My poor old mother always told 
me ’twould be so.” 

” La sakes! jist hear the poor crittur. He*s got a mammy, now,” 
said the old negress. ” I can’t help kinder pityin’ on him.” 

” Softly, softly. Don’t thee snap and snarl, friend,” said Phineas, 
as Tom winced and pushed his hand away. ” Thee has no chance 
unless I stop the bleeding.” ^nd Phineas busied himself with 
making some off-hand surgical ai'rangements with his own pocket- 
handkerchief, and such as could be mustered in the company. 
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You pushed me down there,” said Tom faintly. 

‘ Well, if I hadn’t, thee would have pushed us down, thee sees,” 
said Phineas, as he stooped to apply his bandage. ” There, th^ere; 
let me fix this bandage. We mean well to thee. We bear no ntalice. 
1 hee shall be taken to a house where they’ll nurse thee first-rate, 
as well as thy own mother could.” 

Tom groaned, and shut his eyes. In men of his class vigour and 
resolution are entirely a physical matter, and ooze out with the flowing 
of the blood; and the gigantic fellow really looked piteous in his 
helpl essness. 

I he other party now came up. The scats were taken out of the 
waggon. 1 he buff ilo-skms, doubled in fours, were spread all along 
one side, and four men with great difficulty lifted the heavy form of 
Tom into it. Bclore he was gotten in, he fainted entirely. The old 
negress, in the abundance of her compassion, sat down on the bottom, 
and took his head in her lap. Eliza, George, and Jim bestowed them- 
selves as well as they could in the remaining space, and the whole 
party set forward. * 

” What do you think of him? ” said George, who sat by Phineas 
in front. • 

” Well, it’s only a pretty deep flesh-wound; but, then, tumbling 
and scratching down that place didn’t help him much. It has bled 
pretty freely — pretty much drained him out, courage and all — but 
he’ll get over it, and, maybe, learn a thing or two by it.” 

“ I’m glad tt) hear you say so,” said George. ” It would always 
be a heavy thought to me if I’d caused his death, even in a just 
cause - 

” Yes,” said Phineas, ” killing is an ugly operation, any way 
they’ll fix it — man or*bcast. I’ve been a great hunter in my day, 
and I tell thee I’ve seen a J^uck that was slvot down, and a-dying, 
look that way on a feller with his eye, that it reely most made a 
feller feel wicked for killing on him; and human creatures is a more 
serious consideration yet, bein’, as thy wife says, that the judgment 
comes to ’em after death. So I don’t know as our people’s notions 
on these matters is too strict; and, considerin’ how I was raised* I 
fell in with them pretty considerably.” 

” What shall you do with this poor fellow? ” said George. 

” Oh, carry him along to Arnariah’s. There’s old Grandma»i 
Stephens there — Dorcas they call her — she’s most an amazing nurse. 
She takes to nursing real natural^ and ain’t never better suited than 
when she gets a sick body to tend We may reckon on turning him 
over to her for a fortnight or so.” 

A ride of about an hour more brought the party to a neat farmhouse, 
where the weary travellers were received to an abundant^ breakfast. 
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Tom Loker was soon carefully deposited in a much cleaner and softer 
bed than he had ever been in the habit of occupying. His wound 
was carefully dressed and bandaged, and he lay languidly opening 
and shutting his eyes on the white window-curtains and gently gliding 
figures of his sick-room, like a weary child. And here, for the present, 
we shall take our leave of one party. 


CHAPTER XVI II 

MISS OPHELIA S EXPERIENCES AND OPINIONS 

Our friend Tom, in his own simple musings, often compared his 
more fortunate lot, in the bondage into which he was cast, witli that 
of Joseph in Egypt; and, in fact, as time went on, and he developed 
more and more under the eye of his master, the strength of the 
paralltd increased. 

St. Clare was indolent and careless of money. Hitherto the providing 
and marketing had been principally done by Adolph, who was to the 
full as careless and extravagant as his master; and, between them 
both, they had carried on the dispersing process with great alacrity. 
Accustomed for many years to regard .his master’s property as his 
own care, Pom saw, with an uneasiness he could scarcely repress, 
the wasteful expenditure of the establishment; and, in the quiet, 
indirect way which his class often acquire, would sometimes make 
his own suggestions. 

St. Clare at first employed him occasio lally, but, struck with 
his soundness of mind and good business capacity, he confided in 
him more and more, till gradually all the marketing and providing 
for the family were entrusted to him. 

“ No, no, Adolph," he said one day, as Adolph was deprecating 
the passing of power out of his hands; " let Tom alone. You only 
understand what you want; Tom understands cost and come to; 
and there may be some end to money, by-and-by, if we don’t let 
somebody do that." 

Trusted to an unlimited extent by a careless master, who handed 
him a bill without looking at it, and pocketed the change without 
counting it, Tom had every facility and temptation to dishonesty; 
and nothing but an impregnable simplicity of nature, strengthened 
by Christian faith, could have kept him from it. But to that nature 
the very unbounded trust reposed* in him was bond and seal for the 
most scrupulous accuracy. ^ 
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With Adolph the case had been different. Thoughtless and self- 
indulgent, and unrestrained by a master who found it easier to indulge 
than to regulate, he had fallen into an absolute confusion as to meum 
and iuum with regard to himself and his master, which sometimes 
troubled even St. Clare. His own good sense taught him that such 
a training of the servants was unjust and dangerous. A sort of chronic 
remorse went with him everywhere, although not strong enough to 
mate any decided change in his course; and this very remorse reacted 
again into indulgence. He passed lightly over the most serious 
faults, because he told himself that, if he had done his part, his 
dependants had not fallen into them. 

Tom regarded his gay, airy, handsome young master with an 
odd mixture of fealty, reverence, and fatherly solicitude. That 
be never read the Bible; never went to Church; that he jested and 
made free with any and everything that came in the way of his wit; 
that he spint his Sunday evenings at tlie opera or theatre; that he 
went to wine parlies, and olubs, and suppers, oftener than was at 
all expedient — were all things that Tom cculfl see as plainly as 
anybody, and on which he based a conviction that ** MasV wasn’t 
a Christian”; — a conviction, how'ever, which he would have been 
very slow' to express to any one else, but on which he lounded many 
prayers, in his owm simple fashion, when he was by himself in his 
little dormitory. Not that; Tom had not his own way of speaking 
his mind occasionally, with something ol the tact often observable in 
his class; as for example, the very day after the Sabbath wc have des- 
cribed, St. Clare was invited out to a convivial party of choice spirits, 
and w'as helped home, between one and two o’clock at night, in a 
condition when the p]j>snal had decidedly attained the upper hand 
of the intellectual, lorn and Adolph assisted to get him composed 
for the night, the latter in high spirits, evidently regarding the 
matter as a good joke, and laughing heartily at the rusticity of Tom’s 
horror, who really was simple enough to lie aw'ake most of the rest 
of the night, jira^ing for his young master. 

” Well, l orn, wliat are you waiting for? ” said St. Clare, the 
next day, as he sat in his library, in dressiAg-gown and slippers. 
St. Clare had just been entrusting lopi with some money and 
various commissions. “Isn’t all right there, lorn?” he add^d 
as Tom still stood waiting. 

“ I’m ’fraid not, mas’r,’’ said Tom, with a grave face. 

St. Clare laid down his paper, and set down his coffee-cup, and 
looked at Tom. 

“ Why, Tom, what’s the case?| You look as solemn as a coffin.” 

” 1 feel very bad, mas’r. 1 aUays have thought that rpasV would 
be good to everybody.” 
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“ Well, Tom, haven’t* I been? Come, now, what do you want? 
TheVe’s something you haven’t got, I suppose, and this is the 
prefaae.” 

“ Mas’r allays been good to me. I haven’t nothing to complain 
of, on that head. But there is one that mas’r isn’t good to.” 

” Why, l orn, what’s got into you? Speak out ; what do you mean? ” 

” Last night, between one and two, I thought so. I studied upon 
the matter then. Mas’r isn’t good to himself.'* 

Tom said this with his back to liis master, and his hand on the 
door-knob. St. Clare frit Ills face flush crimson, blit he laughed. 

” Oh, that’s all, is it? ” he said, gaily. 

“All!” said lorn, turning suddenly round and falling on his 
knees. “ Oh, my dear young mas’r! I’m afraid it will be loss of 
all — all — body and soul. The good Book says ‘it biteth like a 
serpent and slingeth like an adder,* my dear mas’r! ” 

Tom’s voice choked, and the tears ran down his checks. 

“You poor, silly fool!” said St. Clare, with tears in his own 
eyes. “ Get up, Tom. I’m not worth crying over.” 

But Tom wouldn’t rise, and looked imploring. 

“ Well, I won’t go to any more of their cursed nonsense, Tom,” 
said St. Clare; “ on my honour I won’t. I don’t know why I haven’t 
st/Dpped long ago. I’ve always despised it, and myself for it — so 
now, Tom, wipe up your eyes, and go about your errands. Come, 
come,” he added, “ no blessings. I’m not so wojyJerfulIy good, 
now,” he said, as he gently pushed Tom to the door. “ There, I’ll 
pledge my honour to you, lorn, you don’t see me so again,” he said; 
and Tom went off, wiping his eyes with great satisfaction. 

I’ll keep my faith with him, too,” said ?t. Clare, as he closed 
the door. ^ 

And St. Clare did so — for gross sensualism, in any form, was 
not the peculiar temptation of his nature. 

But, all this time, who shall detail the tribulations manifold of 
our friend Miss Ophelia, who had begun the labours of a southern 
housekeeper? 

There is all the difference in the world in the servants of southern 
establishments, according, to the character and capacity of the 
rr\istresses who have brought them up. 

South as well as North, there are women who have an extraordinary 
talent for command and tact in educating. Such are enabled, with 
apparent ease and without seventy, to subject to their will, and 
brin^ into harmonious and systematic order, the various members 
of their small estate — to regulate their peculiarities, and so balance 
and compepsate the deficiencies of lone by the excess of another, as 
to produce a harmonious and orderly system. 
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Such a housekeeper was Mrs. Shelby, whom we have already 
described; and such our readers may remember to have met Wth. 
If they are not common at the South, it is because they are not coitimon 
in the world. They are to be found there as often as anywhere; and, 
when existing, find in that peculiar state of society a brilliant oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their domestic talent. 

Such a housekeeper Marie St. Clare was not, nor her mother 
bcf(5re her. Indolent and childish, unsystematic and improvident, 
it was not to be expected that servants trained under her care should 
not be so likewise: and she [lad verv justly described to Miss Ophelia 
the state of confusion she would find in the family, though she had 
not ascribed it to the proper cause. 

The first morning of her regency, Miss Ophelia was up at four 
o’clock, anc^, having attended to all the adjustments of her own 
chamber, as she had done ever since she came there, to the great 
amazement of the chambermaid, she prepaied for a vigorous on- 
slaught on the cupboards and closets of the establishment of which 
she had the keys. 

The store-room, the linen-presses,, the china-closet, the kitchen, 
and cellar that day all went under an awful review. Hidden things 
of darkness were brought to light to an extent that alarmed all the 
principalities and powers of kitchen and chamber, and caused mar>y 
wonderings and inurmiiii'ags about “ dese yer northern ladies ” 
from the dornfstic cabinet. 

Old Dinah, the head cook, and principal of all rule and authority 
in the kitchen dei)arlmcnt, was filled with wrath at what she con- 
sidered an invasion of privilege. No feudal baron in Magna 
Charta times could hrr/e more thoroughly resented some incursion 
of the crown. , 

Dinah was a character in licr own way, and it would be injustice 
to her memory not to give the reader a little id('a of her. She was 
a native and essential cook, as much as Aunt Chloc, cooking being 
an indigenous talent of the African race; but Chloc was a trained 
and methodical one, who moved in an orderly domestic harness, 
while Dinah was a self-taught genius, and, like geniuses in general, 
was positive, opimated, and erratic to the last de^ee. 

Like a certain class of modern philosophers, Dinah perfectly 
scorned logic and reason in every shape, and always took refuge 
in intuitive certainty; and here she was perfectly impregnable. 
No possible amount of talent, dr authority, or c^jplanation, could 
ever make her believe that any other way was better than her own, 
or that the course she had purjued in the smallest matter could 
be in the least modified. This hid been a conceded point with her 
old mistress, Marie’s mother; and “ Miss Marie,” as Dinah always 
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called her young mistress, even after marriage, found it easier to 
subVnit than contend; and so Dinah had ruled supreme. This was 
the Easier, in that she was perfect mistress of that diplomatic art 
which unites the utmost subservience of manner with the utmost 
inflexibility as to measure. 

Dinah was mistress of the whole art and mystery of excuse-making 
in all its branches. Indeed, it was an axiom with her that the cook 
can do no wiong; and a cook in a southern kitchen finds abundance 
of heads and shoulders on which to lay off every sin and fradty, 
so as to maintain her own irnmaculaten^ss entire. If any part of the 
dinner was a failure, there were fifty indisputably good reasons for it; 
and it was the fault undeniably of fifty other people, whom Dinah 
berated with unsj^anng zeal. 

But it was very seldom that there was any failure iri Dinah’s last 
results. Fhough her mode of doing everything was peculiarly mean- 
dering and circuitous, and without any sort of calculation as to time 
and plact — though her kitchen genei*ally looked as if it had been 
arranged by a hurricane blowing through it, and she had about as 
many places for each cooking.ulensil as there were days in tlie year — 
yet, if one w'ould have patience to wait her own good lime, up w^ould 
come her dinner in perfect order, and in a style of preparation w'itli 
which an epicure could find no fault. 

It was now the season of incipient preparation for dinner. Dinah, 
who required large intervals of reflection and repose, and was studious 
of ease in all her arrangements, was seated on the kitchen floor, 
smoking a sliort stumpy pipe, to which she was much addicted, 
and which she always kindled uj), as a sort of censer, whenever she 
felt the need of an inspiration in her arrangMnents. It was Dinah’s 
mode of invoking the, domestic Muscs^ 

Seated around her were various members of that rising race w^th 
which a southern household abounds, engaged in shelling peas, 
peeling potatoes, picking pin-feathers out of fowls, and other 
preparatory arrangements — Dinah every once in a while interrupting 
her meditations to give a poke, or a rap on the head, to some of the 
young operators, witfi the pudding-stick that lay by her side. In fact, 
Dinah ruled ovef the woolly heads of the younger members with a 
»od of iron, and seemed to consider them born for no earthly purpose 
but to ** save her steps,” as she phrased it. It was the spirit of the 
system under which she had grown up, and she carried it out to its 
full extent. , 

Miss Ophelia, after passing on her reformatory tour through all 
the other parts of the establishmertt, now entered the kitchen. Dinah 
jiad heard, from various sources,*what was going on, and resolved 
to stapd on defensive and conservative ground — mentally determined 
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to oppose and ignore every new measure, without any actual /tnd 
observable contest. ^ 

The kitchen was a large brick-floored apartment, with a great 
old-fashioned fireplace stretching along one side of it — an arrange- 
ment which St. Clare had vainly tried to persuade Dinah to exchange 
for the convenience of a modern cook stove. Not she. No Puseyite 
or conservative of any school was ever more inflexibly attached to 
time-honoured inconveniences than Dinah. 

When St. Clare had first returned from the North, impressed 
with the system and order of his uncle’s kitchen arrangements, 
he had largely provided his own with an array of cupboards, drawers, 
and various apparatus, to induce systematic regulation, under the 
sanguine illusion that it would be of any possible assistance to Dinah 
in her arrangements. He might as well have provided them for a 
squirrel or a magpie. 1 he more drawers anef closets there were, the 
more hiding holes could Dinah make for the accommodation of old 
rags, hair-combs, old slioes, ribbons, cast-off artificial flowers, and 
other articles of verht wherein her soul delighted. 

When Miss Ophelia entered the kitchen, Dinah did not rise, 
but smoked on in sublime tranquillity, regarding her movements 
obliquely out of the corner of her eye, but apparently intent only 
on the operations around her. 

Miss Ophelia commenced opening a chest of drawers. 

“ What is the drawer for, Dinah? ” she said. 

It’s handy for most anything, missis,” said Dinah. 

So it appeared to be. From the variety it contained. Miss Ophelia 
pulled out first a fine damask table-cloth stained with blood, having 
evidently been used to‘ envelop some raw meat. 

” What’s this, Dinah? Yo« don’t wrap up itieat in your mistress’s 
best table-cloths? ” 

” Oh, Lor, missis, no; the towels was all a-missin’ — so 1 jest 
did it. I laid out to wash that ar — that’s why I put it thar.” 

” Shiftless! ” said Miss Ophelia to herself, proceeding to tumble 
over the drawer, where she found a nutmeg-grater and two or three 
nutmegs, a Methodist hymn-book, a couple of sojjed Madras hand- 
kerchiefs, some yarn and knitting-work, a paper of tobacco and a 
pipe, a few crackers, one or two gilded china saucers with som^ 
pomade in them, one or two thin old shoes, a piece of flannel carefully 
pinned up, enclosing some small white onions, several damask 
table-napkins, some coarse crash towels, some twine and darning 
needles, and several broken papers from which sundry sweet herbs 
were sifting into the drawer. t 

” Where do you keep your nutdicgs, Dinah? ” said Misli Ophelia^ 
with the air of one who prayed for patience. 
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‘*,Most anywar, missis; there’s some in that cracked teacup, up 
ther^ and there’s some over in that ar cupboard.** 

“ Here are some in the grater,** said Miss Ophelia, holding them 
up.^ 

“Laws, yes, 1 put *em thar this morning; I liked to keep my 
things liandy,’* said Dinah. “ You Jake! what are you stopping 
for? You’ll cotch it! Be still, thar!** she added, with a div,e of 
her stick at the criminal. 

“ What’s this? ’’ said Miss Ophelia, holding up the saucer of 
pomade. 

“ Laws, it*s my har grease; I put it thar to have it handy.** 

“ Do you use your mistress’s best saucers for that? ” 

“ Law, it was ’cause 1 was driv, and in sich a hurry; I was gwine 
to change it this very day.” * 

‘ Here are two damask table-napkins.” 

“ Them table-napkins I put thar, to get ’em washed out some 
day.” 

“ Don’t you have some place here on purpose for things to be 
washed? ” 

“ Well, Mas’r St. Clare got dat ar chest, he said, for dat; but 
I likes to mix up biscuits and hev my tilings on it some days, and 
then it ain’t handy a-liftin* up the hd.” 

“ Why don’t you mix your biscuits on the pa^try-tablc there? *’ 

“ Laws, missis, it gets sot so full of dishes, and one thing and 
another, der ain’t no room, nowavs •” 

“ But you slioLild your dishes, and (dear them away. 

“ Wash my dishes? ” said Dinah, in a liigh key, as her wratli 
began to rise over her habitual respect oT manner; ” what doe-s 
ladies know ’bout wolk, ! want to kn*<w? V^'hen’d mas’r ever get 
his dinner if 1 was to spend all rny time a-wa.-liiri’ and a-pnttin’ up 
dishes? Miss Mane never tellcd me so, noliuw.” 

“ Wcdl, here are these onions,” 

“Laws, yes!” said Dinah, “thar is whar I put ’em, now. I 
couldn’t ’member, /hern’s particular onums 1 v/as a-savin for dis 
ycr very stew. I’/l forgot they w is in flat ar old llanncl.” 

Miss (j])hi ha lifted oii‘t the sifting papers ol sweet hcibs. 

* 1 wish inu'sjs woulfln’t toucii them ar. I hkes to keep my things 

where 1 knows whar to go to ’em,” said Dinah, rather decidedly. 

“ Bui 2 tOii (ifni’l w'ant these hf»Us in the papers 
1 hf;iii s haArly lor siltin’ on’t out,” said Dinah. 

“ But you sec li spills all over the drawer.” 

“ Laws, yes! if missis will go af tumblin’ things all up so, it will. 
Missis iia§ spilt lots dat ar way,’' said Dinah, coming uneasily to 
the drawers. “ If missis only will go upstairs till my clarin’-up 
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time comes, I’ll have everything right: but I can’t do nothin when 
ladies is round a-henderin*. You, Sam, don’t you gib the b^by dat 
ar sugar-bowl! 1*11 crack ye over if ye don’t mind!” 

I’m going through the kitchen, and going to put everything in 
order once, Dinah, and then I’ll expect you to ^eep it so.” 

” Lor, now! Miss ’Phelia; dat ar ain’t no way for ladies to do. 
I pever did see ladies doin’ no sich; my old missis nor Miss Marie 
never did, and I don’t see no kinder need on’t; ” and Dinah stalked 
indignantly about, while Miss Ophelia piled and sorted dishes, emptied 
dozens of scattering bowls of sugar into one receptacle, sorted napkins, 
table-cloths, and towels, for washing; washing, wiping, and arranging 
with her own hands, and with a speed and alacrity which perfectly 
amazed Dinah. 

” Lor, now! if dat ar de way dem northern ladies do, dey ain’t 
ladies, nohow,” she said to some of her satellites, when at a safe 
hearing distance. ” 1 has things as straight as anybody, when my 
clarin’-up time comes; but I don’t want ladies round, a-henderin’ 
and getting my things all where I can’t find ’em.** 

To do Dinah justice, she had, at irregular periods, paroxysms 
of reformation and arrangement, which she called ” clarIn’-up 
times,” when she would begin with great zeal, and turn every drawer 
and closet wrong side outward, on to the floor or tables, and nicike 
the ordinary confusion icverifold more confounded. Then she 
would light her pipe, and leisurely go over her arrangements, looking 
things over, and discoursing upon them; making all the young fry 
scour most vigorously on the tin things, and keeping up for several 
hours a most energetic state of confusion, which she would explain 
to the satisfaction of aii inquirers by the remark that she was ” a-clarin’- 
up.” ” She couldn’t hev things a-gwine wi so as they had been, 
and she was gwine to make these yer young ones keep better order; ” 
for Dinah herself, somehow, indulged the illusion that she herself 
was the soul of order, and it was only the young 'uns, and the every- 
body else in the house, that were the cause of anything that fell short 
of perfection in this respect. When all the |ins were scoured, and 
the tables scrubbed snowy white, and everythi^g that could offend 
tucked out of sight in holes and corners; Dinah would dress herself 
up in a smart dress, clean apron, and high, brilliant Madras turbtin, 
and tell all marauding ” young ’uns ” to keep out of the kitchen, 
for she was gwine to have things kept nice. Indeed, these periodic 
seasons were oftin an inconvenience to the wheJe household; for 
Dinah would contract such an immoderate attachment to her 
scoured tin, as to insist upon iuthat it shouldn’t be used agfiin for 
any possible purpose, at lea^t till the ardour of the clarin’-up ” 
period abated. 
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M^ss Ophelia, in a few days, thoroughly reformed every department 
of the^ house to a systematic pattern; but her labours in all depart- 
ments that depended on the co-operation of servants were like those 
of Sisyphus or the Danaides. In despair, she one day appealed to 
St. Clare. 

“ There is no such thing as getting anything like system in this 
family ! * , 

“ To be sure there isn’t,” said St. Clare. 

“ Such shiftless management, such waste, such confusion, I never 
saw! ’’ 

” 1 dare say you didn’t.” 

” You would not take it so coolly if you were housekeeper.” 

” My dear coii^^in, you may as well understand, once for all, that 
we masters arc divided into two classes, oppressors and*oppressed. 
We who are good-natured and hate severity make up our minds 
to a good deal of inconvenience. It we icill keep a shambling, loose, 
untaught set in the community for our convenience, why, we must 
take the consequence. Some rare cases 1 have seen of persons who, 
by a peculiar tact, can produce order and system without severity; 
but I’m not one of them — and so 1 made up my mind long ago to 
let things go just as they do. 1 will not have the poor devils thrashed 
and cut to pieces, and they know it — and, of course, they know the 
staff is in their own hands.” 

” But to have no time, no place, no order — all going on in this 
shiftless way! ” 

” My dear Vermont, you natives up by the North Pole set an 
extravagant value on time! What on earth is the use of time to a 
fellow who has twice as much of it as he knJws what to do with? 
As to order and systenrr, where there is •nothing to be done but to 
lounge on the sofa and read, an hour sooner or later in breakfast or 
dinner isn’t of much account. Now, there’s Dinah gets you a capital 
dinner — soup, ragout, roast fowl, dessert, ice-creams, and all — and 
she creates it all out of chaos and old night down there in that kitchen. 

I think it really sublime the way she manages. But, I leaven bless us! 
if we are to go down there, and view all the smoking and squ ilting 
about, and hurry-scurryatidn of the preparatory process, we should 
nc<er cat more! My good cousin, absolve yourself from that! It’s 
more than a Catholic penance, and does no more good. You’ll only 
lose your own temper, and utterly confound Dinah. Let her go her 
own way.” 

” But, Augustine, you don’t know how I found things.” 

” Don’t 1? Don’t I know that tile rolhng-pin is under her bed, 
and the nuthieg-grater in her pocket with her tobacco, that there 
are sixty-five different sugar-bowls, one in every corner in the house 
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— that she washes dishes with a dinner-napkin one day, and with a 
fragment of an old petticoat the next? But the upshot is, sh^ gets 
up glorious dinners, makes superb coffee; and you must judge her 
as warriors and statesmen are judged — by her success.** 

“ But the waste — the expense! ” 

“Oh, well! Lock everything you can, and keep the key. Give 
out by driblets, and never inquire for odds and ends — it isn’t best.** 

“ That troubles me, Augustine. I can*t help feeling as if these 
servants were not strictly honest. Are you sure they can be relied 
on?** ‘ . 

Augustine laughed immoderately at the grave and anxious face 
with which lV^l‘^s Ophelia propounded the question. 

“Oh, cousin, that’s too good — honest! — as if that*s a thing to 
be expected! Honest! — why, of course they aren’t. Why should 
they be? What upon earth is to make them so? ** 

“ Why don’t you instruct? ** 

Instruct! Oh, fiddlestick! What instructing do you think I 
should do? I look like it! As to Marie, she has spirit enough, to 
be sure, to kill off a whole plantation, if I’d let her manage; but she 
wouldn’t get the chcatcry out of them.** 

“ Are there no honest ones? ** 

“ Well, now and then one, whom Nature makes so impracticably 
simple, truthful and faithful, that the worst possible influence can’t 
destroy it. But, you sec, from the mother’s breast the coloured 
child feels and secs that there are none but underhand ways open 
to it. It can get along no other way with its parents, its mistress, 
its young master and mlssie play-fellows. Cunning and deception 
become necessary, inevuable habits. It isn’t fair to expect anything 
else of him. He ought not t(» be punished fopit. As to honesty, the 
slave is kept in that dependent, semi-childish state, that there is no 
making him realize the rights of property, or feel that his master’s 
goods are not his own, if he can get them. For my part, I don’t see 
how they can be honest. Such a fellow, as Tom here is, is a moral 
miracle.’* • 

“ And what becomes of their souls? ** said Miss Ophelia. 

“ That isn’t my affair, as I know of,*’ saSd St. Clare: “ I am only 
dealing in facts of the present life. The fact is that the whole raA 
are pretty generally understood to be turned over to the devil, for our 
benefit, in this world, howxvcr, it may turn out in another! ** 

“ This is perfectly horrible! *’ said Miss Ophelia ► “ you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves ! ** 

I don’t know as I am. We are in pretty good company, for all 
that,** said St. Clare, “ as people in the broad road gerfcrally aro. 
Look at the high and the low, ail the world over, and it’s the* same 
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Story — the lower class used up, body, soul and spirit, for the good 
of tr^e upper. It is so in England; it is so everywhere; and yet all 
Christendom stands aghast with virtuous indignation, because we 
do the thing in a little different shape from what they do it.*’ 

It isn’t so in Vermont.” 

** Ah, well, in New England, and in the free States, you have 
the better of us, I grant. But there’s the bell; so, cousin, let us for a 
while lay aside our sectional prejudices, and come out to dinner.” 

As Miss Ophelia was in the kitchen in the latter, part of the after- 
neon, some of the sable children called out, ” La sakes! thar’s Prue 
a-comin’, grunting along like she allers docs.” 

A tall, bony, coloured woman now entered the kitchen, bearing 
on her head a basket of rusks and hot rolls. 

“Ho. Prue! you’ve come.” said Dinah. 

Prue had a peculiar scowling expression of countenance, and a 
sullen, grumbling voice. She set down her basket, squatted herself 
down, and resting her elbows on her ’knees, said — 

“O Lord! I wish’t Is dead!” 

“ Vv hy do you wish you were dead? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

I’d be out o’ my misery,” said the woman, gruffly, without 
taking her eyes from the floor. 

• “ What need you getting drunk, then, and cutting up, Prue? ” 
said a spruce quadroon chambermaid, dangling, as she spoke, a pair 
of coral ear-drops. 

The woman looked at her with a sour, surly glance. 

“ Maybe you’ll come to it. one of these yer days. I’d be glad to 
see you, I would; then you’ll be glad of a drop, like me, to forget your 
misery.” ^ 

“ Come, Prue,” said Dinah, “ let’s %look at your rusks. Here’s 
missis will pay for them.” 

Miss Ophelia took out a couple of dozen. 

“ Thar’s some tickets in that ar old cracked jug on the top sh< If,” 
said Dinah. “ You, Jake, climb up and get it down.” 

“Tickets — what afe they for?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ \Ce buy tickets of her mas’r, and she gives us bread for ’em ” 

“ And they counts my money and tlckt ts, when I get’s home, 
tb sec if I’s got the change; and if 1 hain’t, they half kills me.” 

“ And serves you right,” said Jane, the pert chambermaid, “ if 
you will take their money to get drunk on. That’s what she does, 
missis.” • 

“ And that’s what I mil do. I can’t live no other ways — drink 
and forget my misery.” ^ 

. “ You £ire very wicked and very foolish,” said Miss Ophelia, 
** to steal your master’s money to make yourself a brute with.” 
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“ It’s mighty likely, missis; but I will do it — yes, I will. Q Lord 
I wish Ts dead, I do — I wish Ts dead, and out of my misery! ” 
and slowly and stiffly the old creature rose, and got her basket on her 
head again; but before she went out she looked at the quadroon girl, 
who still stoi)d playing with her car-drops. 

“ Ye think ye’re mighty fine with them ar, a-frolickin* and a-tossin’ 
your head, and a-lookin’ down on everybody. Well, never mind; 
you may live to be a poor old cut-up crittur like me. Hope to the 
Lord ye will, 1 do. Then see if ye won’t drink, drink, drink yerself 
into torment; and sarve yc' right, too. Ugh! ” And with a malignant 
hovd the W(UTian li ft the room. 

“ Disgiislnij; <ild boast! ’* said Adolph, who was getting his master’s 
sh.iMn5T-v\citer. “ If I was her master. I’d cut her up worse than 
she is.” 

” Ye coulvlii’t do that ar, noways,” said Dinah. ” Her back’s 
a far si^dit now. She can’t ^never get a dress together over it.” 

I think such low creatures ought not to be allowed to go round 
to gentetd families,” said Miss Jane. ” What do you think, Mr. 
St. Clare? ” she said, coquettishly tcTssing her head at Adolph. 

It must be observed that, among other appropriations from his 
master’s stork, Atlolph was in the habit of adopting his name and 
address, and thvit the style UTuh*r which he moved among the coloured 
circles of New Orleans was that 01 Air. St. Clare, 

” I’m certainly of your oj)inion. Miss Benoir,” said Adolph. 

Benoir was the name of i\h'iile St. Clare’s family, and Jane was 
one of her servants. 

” Pray, Miss Benoir, may I be allowed to ask if those drops are 
for the ball to-morrow night? 1 hey arc certainly bewitching.” 

I wonder, now, Mr. Clare, what*the inii)iidcnce of you 
men will coir.e to,” said J.ine, tossing her pretty head till the ear- 
drops twinkled, aivan. ” I dance with you for a whole evening, 

if you go to askn^g inc any more questums.” 

” Oh, you ('ouldn’t be cruel, now! I was just dying to know 
wbetlu'r you would appear in your pink tarla^ane,” said Adolph. 

” What is it? ” said Rosa, a bright, piquant I'ttle quadroon, who 
came skipping down^^tairs at this moment. 

” Why, Mr. St. Clare’s so impudent.” * 

” On my honour,” said Adolph, ” I’ll leave it to Miss Rosa, now.” 

” I know he’s always a saucy creature,” said Rosa, poising herself 
on one of her litlle feet, and looking maliciously £ft Adolph. ” He’s 
always getting me so angry with him.” 

” Oh, ladies, ladies, you will- certainly break my heart between 
you,” said Adolph. ” I shall be found dead in my bed some morning, 
and you’ll have it to answer for.” • 
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** Do hear the horrid creature talk! *’ said both ladies, laughing 
immojlcrately. 

“ Come, clar out, you! I can't have you cluttering up the kitchen,” 
said Dinah; “in my way, foolin' round here.*' 

” Aunt Dinah's glum because she can't go to the ball,” said 
Rosa. 

“Don't want none o’ your light-coloured balls,'* said Dingh; 
” cuttin' round, makin* b'lieve you's white folks. Arter all, you's 
niggers much as I am." 

“ Aunt Dinah greases her wool stiff every day, to make it lie 
straight,'* said Jane. 

“ And it will be wool, after all,” said Rosa, maliciously shaking 
down her long silky curls. 

“ \^ell, in the Lord’s sight, ain't w'ool as good as har, a'.iy time? ’’ 
said Dinah. “ I’d like to have missis say winch is worth the most, 
a couple such as you, or one like me. Get out wid ye, yc trumpery. 
I won’t have ye round! ** 

Here the conversation was int< rrupted in a twofold manner. 
St. Clare’s voice was heard at ihc head of the stairs, asking Adolph 
if he meant to stay all ni<ght with his shaving-water; and Miss Ophelia, 
coming out of the dining-room, said — 

Jane and Rosi, what are you wasting your time for here? Go 
in and attend to your muslins.” 

Our friend, Tom, who had be^n in the kitchen du'ring the con- 
versation with the old rusk-woman, had followed her out into the 
street. He saw her go on, giving every once in a while a suppressed 
groan. At last she set her basket down on a doorstep, and began 
arranging the old faded shawl wijich covere?! her shoulders. 

I’ll carry your basket a piece,” saia/ Tom, compassionately. 

” Why should ye? ” said the woman. “ I don’t want no help.” 

” You seem to be sick, or in trou!)le, or somethin’,” said Tom. 

” I ain’t sick,” said the woman, shortly. 

I wish,” said Tom, looking at her earnestly, “ I wish I could 
persuade you to leave .off drinking. Don’t you know it will be the 
ruin of ye, body and soul? ” 

1 knows I’m gwine to torment,” said the woman, sullenly. 
” Ve don’t need to tell me that ar. I’s ugly — I’s wicked — I's gwine 
straight to torment. O Lord! I wish I's thar! ” 

Torn shuddered at these frightful words, spoken with a sullen, 
impassioned earnrstness. 

“ Oh Lord, have mercy on ye! poor criltur. Hain’t ye never heard 
of Jesus Christ? ” 

“ Jesus Christ — who's he? ” 

” Why, He’s the Lord,'* said Tom, 
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" I think I’ve hearn tell o’ the Lord, and the judgment and torment. 
I have hearn o’ that.” • 

” But didn’t anybody ever tell you of the Lord Jesus, thaf loved 
us poor sinners, and died for us? ” 

” Don’t know nothin’ ’bout that,” said the woman; ‘ nobody 
hain’t never loved me since my old man died.” 

” Where was you raised? ” said Tom. 

‘ Up in Kenluck. A man kept me to breed chil’cn for market, 
and sold ’em as fast as they got big enough; last of all, he sold me to a 
speculator, and rny nias’r^got me o* him.” 

” What set you into this bad way of drinkin’ ? ” 

” I’o get shet o* my misery. 1 had one child after I come here; 
and I thought then I’d have one to raise, ’cause mas’r wasn’t a 
speculator It was de peartest little thing! and missis seemed to 
think a heap oii’t at lirst; it never cried — it was likely and fat. But 
missis tuck sick, and I tended her; and 1 tuck the fever, and my 
milk all left me, and the cf/ild it pined to skin and bone, and missis 
wouldn’t buy milk for it. She wouldn’t hear to me when 1 tellcd 
her 1 hadn’t milk. She said she kpowed 1 could feed it on what 
other folks cat; and the child kinder pined, and cried, and cried, 
and cried, day and night, and got all gone to skin and bone, and mi.ssis 
got sot agin it, and she said it warn’t nothin’ but crossness. She wished 
it was dead, she said, and che wouldn’t let me have it o’ nights, ’cause, 
she said, it kept me awake, and made me good for nothing. She made 
me sleep in her room; and I had to put it away off in a little kind o* 
garret, and thar it cried itself to death one night. It did; and 1 luck 
to driiikin’, to keep its cryin’ out of my ears! 1 did — and I will drink! 
I will, if 1 do go to tc .ment for it! Alas’r says 1 shall go to torment, 
and I tell him I’ve gut lluy iiuw! ” • 

” Oh, ye poor enttur! ’ said Tom, ” hain’t nobody never telled 
ye how the Lord Jesus loved ye, and died for vi ? Hain’t they tellcd 
ye that 1 le’ll help ye, and ye can go to heaven and have rest at last? ” 

I looks like gwine to heaven,” said the woman; “ain’t thar 
where white folks is gwinc? S’posc they’d have me thar? I’d rather 
go to torment, and get away from mas’r and* missis. I had so,” she 
said, as, with her usual groan, she got her baslvet on her head, and 
walked sullenly away. * 

Tom turned, and walked sorrowfully back to the house. In the 
court he met little Eva — a crown of tuberoses on her head, and 
her eyes radiant with delight. ^ 

” Oh, Tom! here you are! I am glad I’ve found you. Papa says 
you may gel out the ponies, and take me in my little new carriage,” 
she said, catching his hand. ” But what’s the matter, Tom? you look 
sober.” 
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“ I feel bad. Miss Eva,*'* said Tom sorrowfully. “ But 1*11 get the 
horsei for you.** 

“ Bdt do tell me, Tom, what is the matter. I saw you talking 
to cross old Priic *’ 

Tom. in simple earnest phrase, told Eva the woman’s history. 
She did not exclaim, or wonder, or weep, as other children did. 
Her ch cks grow paler and a deep, earnest shadow passed over her 
eyes. She laid both hands on her bosom, and sighed heavily. 


CHAPTER XIX 

MISS OPHrXIA’s EXPERIENCES AND OPINIONS— CONTINUED 

“ Tom, you necdn t set me the horses. !• don’t want to go,” she said. 

” Why not, Miss Eva? 

“These things sink into my^hcart, Tom,” said Eva; “ they sink 
into my heart,” she repeated, earnestly. “ 1 don’t want to go; ” 
and she turned from Tom, and went into the house. 

A few days after another woman came in old Pruc’s place, to bring 
the rusks; Miss Ophelia was in the kitchen. 

“ Lor! ” said Dinah, ” w'hat’s got Prue? ” 

“ Prue isn’t coming any more,” said the woman, mysteriously. 

“ Why not? ” said Dinah. “ She ain’t dead, is she? ” 

“ We doesn’t exactly know. She’s down cellar,” said the woman, 
glancing at Miss Ophelia. % 

After Miss Ophelia ha^l taken the rusks, Dinah followed the woman 
to the door. 

“ What has got Prue, anyhow? ” she said. 

The woman seemed desirous, yet reluctant, to speak, and answered 
in a low, mysterious tone — 

** Well, you mustn’t tell nobody. Prue, she got drunk agin, and 
they had her down cellar, and thar they left her all day, and I hearn 
’em saying that the fiies had got to her^ and she s dead / ” 

Pinah held up her hands, and turning, saw close by her side the 
spirlt-llke form of Evangeline, her large mystic eyes dilated with 
horror, and every drop of blood driven from her lips and cheeks. 

“ Lor bless us! Miss Eva’s gwinc to faint away! What got us 
all, to let her har sucli talk? Her pa’ll be rail mad,” 

“ I shan’t faint, Dinah,” said the child firmly; “ and why shouldn’t 
I hear it? .It ain’t so much for mq to hear it as for poor Prue to 
suffer it,” 
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“Lor sakesi it isn’t for sweet, delicate* young ladies, like you, 
these yer stories isn’t; it’s enough to kill ’em! ” • 

Eva sighed again, and walked upstairs with a slow and mcladcholy 
step. 

Miss Ophelia anxiously inquired the woman’s story. Dinah gave 
a very garrulous version of it, to which Tom added the particulars 
which he had drawn from her that morning. 

‘'An abominable business — perfectly horrible!” she exclaimed, 
as she entered the room where St. Clare lay reading his paper. 

” Pray, what iniquity lus turned up now? ” said lie. 

“What now? why, those folks have whipped Prue to death!” 
said Miss Ophelia, going on w'ith great strength of detail into the 
story, and enlarging on its most shocking particulars. 

I thought it would come to that some time,” said St. Clare, 
going on with his paper. 

“ Thought so! ain’t you going to do anything about it? ” said 
Miss Ophelia. “ Haven’t ycAi got any selectmen or anybody to inter- 
fere and look after such matters? ” 

It’s commonly supposed that the Jtroperiy interest is a sufficient 
guard in these cases. If people choose to ruin their own possessions, 
I don’t know what’s to be done. It seems the poor creature was a 
thief and a drunkard; and so there won’t be much hope to get 4jp 
sympathy for her.” 

“ It is perfectly outrageous; it is horrible, Augustine! It will 
certainly bring down vengeance upon you. 

“ My dear cousin, I didn’t do it, and I can t help it; I would, 
if I could. If low-minded, brutal people will act like themselves, 
what am 1 to do? 1 he , have absolute control; they are irresponsible 
despots. There would be no use in inlerlcnpg; there is no law that 
amounts to practically anytliing for such a case. 7 he best we can 
do is to shut our eyes and ears, and let it alone. It’s the only resource 
left us.” 

“ 1 iow can you shut your eyes and ears? How can you let such 
things alone? ” 

“ My dear child, what do you expect? Here is a whole class — 
debased, uneducated, indolent, provoking — put,*without any sort of 
terms or conditions, entirely into the hands of such people as the 
majority in our world are; people who have neither consideration 
nor self-control, who haven’t even an enlightened regard to their 
own interest, for that’s the case with the largest half of mankind. 
Of course, in a community so organized, what can a man of honour- 
able and humane feelings do but shut his eyes all he can, and harden 
his heart? 1 can’t buy every pogr wretch I see. I can’t turn knight- 
errant, and undertake to redress every individual case of \srong’in 
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such a city as this. The most I can do is to try and keep out of the 
way V)f it.’* 

St.tlare’s fine countenance was for a moment overcast; he looked 
annoyed, hut suddenly calling up a gay smile, he said, “ Come, 
cousin, don’t stand there looking like one of the Fates; you’ve only 
seen a peep through the curtain, a specimen of what is going on, 
the world over, in some shape or other. If we arc to he prying 
and spying into all the ilismals of life, wc should have no heart to 
anything. ’Tis like looking too close into the details of Dinah’s 
kitchen; ” and St. Clare lay back on ifie sofa, and busied himself 
with his paper. 

Miss Ophelia sat down, and pulled out her knitting-work, and 
sat there grim with indignation. She knit and knit, hut wliile "die 
mused the hre burned; at last she broke out, “ I It II you Augustine, 
I can’t get over things so, if you can. It’s a piil^ct abomination 
for you to defi ne! such a system, that’s wy n nid! ” 

“ What now? ” said St. Clare, looku'g up. “ At it again, hey! ’* 
I say it’s p'eibtlly abominc.l'h- lor yon to deftncl such a system! '* 
said Miss Ophelia, W'lth incrccV'ing vvarmlh. 

I del end it, my dear lady? Vv'ho ever said I did defend it? ** 
said St. Clare. 

Of course you defend it; you all do, all you Southerners. What 
do you have slaves for, if you don’t? ” • 

“ Are you such a sweet innocent as to suj)poso fiobody in this 
world ever dois what they don’t think is nvht? Don’t you, or didn’t 
you ever, do an> thing that you did not think quite right? ” 

If I do, 1 repent of it, I hope,” said Miss Ophelia, rattling her 
needles w^ith eneigy. 

“So do I,” said St.tCIare, peeling Ijis orange; “ I’m repenting 
of it all the time.” 

“ What do you keep on doing it for? ’* 

“ Didn’t >ou ever keep on doing wrong, after you’d repented, 
my good cou^m? ” 

“ Well, only when^ I’ve been very much tempted,” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“Well, I’m very much- tempted,” said St. Clare; “that’s just 
mr difficulty.” 

“ But I always resolve I won’t, and I try to break it off.” 

“ Well, I have been resolving I v^on’t, off and on these ten years,” 
said St. Clare; “^but I haven’t, somehow, got clear. Have you got 
clear of all your sins, cousin? ” 

“ Cousin Augustine,” said Miss Ophelia, seriously, and laying 
dgwn her knitting-work, “ 1 suppose I deserve that you should 
reprovo my shortcomings. I know all you say is true enough; nobody 
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else feels them more than 1 do; but it does seem to me, after all, 
there is some difference between me and you. It seems tj^ me I 
would cut off my right hand sooner than keep on from day to day 
doing what I thought was wrong. But, then, my conduct is so incon- 
sistent with my profession, I don’t wonder you reprove me.” 

“ Oh, now, cousin,” said Augustine, silting down on the floor, 
and laying his Iiead back in her lap, ” don’t take on so awfully serious! 
You know what a good-for-nothing, sauey boy I always was. I 
love to poke you up, that’s all, just to see you get earnest. I do 
think you arc desperately, distressingly good; it tires me to death 
to think of it.” 

” But this is a serious subject, my boy, Auguste,” said Miss Ophelia, 
laying her liand on his forehead. 

” Dismally so,” said he; ” and I well, I never want to talk 

seriously In hot weather. What with mosquitoes and all, a fellow 
can’t get himself up to any very sublime moral flights; and I believe,” 
said St. Clare, suddenly lousing liimsclf up — ” there’s a theory, 
now! I understand now why northern nations arc always more 
virtuous than southern ones; I see into that whole subject.” 

” Oh, Auguste, you arc a sad rattlebrain! ” 

” Am I? Well, so I am, 1 suppose, but for once 1 will be serious, 
now; but you must hand me that basket of oranges; you see, you'll 
have to * stay me with flagons and comfort me with apples,’ if I’m going 
to make this effort. Now,” said Augustine, drawing the basket up, 

I’ll begin: When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for a fellow to hold two or three dozen of his fellow worms 

in captivity, a decent regard to the opinions of society requires ’ 

I don’t sec that yOd are growing more serious,” sard Miss Ophelia. 

” Wait — I’m coming on— you’ll hear. The short of the matter, is 
cousin,” said he, his handsome face suddenly settling into an earnest 
and serious exi)ression, ” on this abstract question of slavery there 
can, as I think, be but one opinion. Planteis, who have money to 
make by it — clergymen, who have planters to please — politicians, 
who want to lule by it — may warp and be^nd language and ethics 
to a degree that shall astonish the world at their ingenuity; they can 
press nature and the Bible, and nobody knov?s w'hat else, into the 
service; but, after all, neither they nor the world believe in it ^ne 
particle the more. It comes from the devil, that’s the short of it; 
and, to my mind, it’s a pretty jrcspectable specimen of what he can 
do in his own line.” ^ 

Miss Ophelia stopped her knitting, and looked surprised; and 
St. Clare, apparently enjoying her astonishment, went on: 

” You seem to wonder; but if you will get me fairly at it* I*H 
make a clean breast of it. This cursed business, accursed of God 
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and man, what is it? Strip it of all its ornament, run it down to the 
root and nucleus of the whole, and what is it? Why, because my 
brotheV Quashy is ignorant and weak, and I am intelligent and 
strong — because I know how, and can do it — therefore I may steal 
all he has, keep it, and give him only such and so much as suits 
my fancy. Whatever is too hard, too dirty, too disagreeable for me, 
I may set Quashy to doing. Because I don't like work, Quashy 
shall work. Because the sun burn me. Quashy shall stay in the sAn. 
Quashy shall earn the money, and I will spend it. Quashy shall lie 
down in every puddle, that I may walk over drysliod. Quashy shall 
do my will, and not his, all the days of lus mortal life, and have such 
chance of getting to heaven, at last, as I find convenient. 1 his I take 
to be about what slavery is. I defy anybody on earth to read our 
slave code, as it stands in our law-books, and make anything else 
of it. Talk of the abuses of slavery! Humbug! "I he thing itself 
is the essence of all abuse! And the only reason why the land don't 
sink under it, like Sodom and Gomorra*h, is because it is used in a 
way infinitely better than it is. For pity's sake, for shame's sake, 
because we are men born of \yomen, and not savage beasts, many 
of us do net, and dare not — we would scorn to use the full power 
which our savage laws put into our hands. And he who goes the 
furthest, and docs the worst, only uses within limits the power the law 
gives him. • 

St. Clare had started up, and, as his manner was when excited, 
was walking, with hurried steps, up and down the floor. His fine 
face, classic as that of a Greek statue, seemed actually to burn with 
the fervour of his feelings. His large blue eyes flashed, and he 
gestured with an unconscious eagerness. IViiss Ophelia had never 
seen him in this mood bvfore, and she sat^perfcctly silent. 

1 declare to you, ” said he, suddenly stopping before his cousin, 
" (it’s no sort of use to talk or to feel on this subject), but I declare 
to you there have been times when I have thought, if the whole 
country would sink, and hide all this injustice and misery from 
the light, I would willingly sink with it. When I have been travelling 
up and down on our boats, or about on my collecting tours, and 
reflected that ever/ brutal, disgusting, mean, low-lived fellow I 
me/ was allowed by our laws to become absolute despot of as many 
men, women and children as he could cheat, steal, or gamble money 
enough to buy — when I have sccn^such men in actual ownership 
of helpless children, of young girls and women — I have been ready 
to curse my country, to curse the human race! " 

“ Augustine! Augustine! " said Miss Ophelia, “ I'm sure you’ve 
said enoughs I never in my life heard anything like this, even at 
the Nor/h.” 
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At the North I said St. Clare, with a sudden change of expression, 
and resuming something of his habitual careless tone, “^ooh! 
your northern folks are cold-blooded; you are cool in everything! 
You can’t begin to curse uphill and down as we can, when we get 
fairly at it.” 

” Well, but the question is ” — said Miss Ophelia. 

” Oh, yes, to be sure, the question is — and a deuce of a question 
it is! — how came you in this state of sin and misery? Well, I shall 
answer in the good old words you used to teach me, Sundays. I 
came so by ordinary generation. My servants were my father’s, 
and, wliat is more, my mother’s; and now they are mine, they and 
their increase, which bids fair to be a pretty considerable item. My 
father, you know, came first from New England; and he was just 
such another man as your father — a regular old Roman — upright, 
energetic, noble-minded, with an iron will. Your father settled 
down in New England, to rule over rocks and stones, and to force 
an existence out of nature: 'and mine settled m Louisiana, to rule 
over men and women, and force existence out of them. My mother,” 
said St. Clare, getting up and walking to a picture at the end of the 
room, and gazing upward with a face fervent with veneration, ” s/ie 
was divine! Don’t look at me sol — you know what I mean! She 
probably was of mortal birth; but, as far as ever I could observe, 
th(;re was no trace of any human weakness or error about her; and 
everybody that lives to remember her, wlkithcr bond or free, servant, 
acquaintance, relation, all say the same. Why, cousin, that mother 
has been all that has stood between me and utter unbelief for years. 
She was a direct embodiment and personification of the New Testa- 
ment — a living fact to be accounted for, and to be accounted for in 
no other way than by its truth. Oh, motb^ir! mother! ” said St. 
Clare, clasping his hands in a sort of transport; and then suddenly 
checking himself, he came back, and seating himself on an ottoman, 
he went on: 

” My brother and I were twins; and they say, you know, that 
twins ought to resemble each other; but we were in all points a 
contrast. He had black fiery eyes, coal-black hair, a strong, fine 
Roman profile, and a rich brown complexion? I had blue eyes, 
golden hair, a Greek outline, and fair complexion. He was active 
and observing, I dreamy and inactive. He was generous to his 
friends and equals, but proud, dominant, overbearing to inferiors, 
and utterly unmerciful to what ever set itself up against him. Truth- 
ful we both were; he from pride and courage, i from a sort of 
abstract ideality. We loved each other about as boys generally 
do — off and on, and in generjil; he was my father’s » pet, and^ 1 
my mother’s. % 
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“ There was a morbid sensitiveness and acuteness of feeling in 
me d([i all possible subjects, of which he and my father had no kind 
of understanding, and with which they could have no possible 
sympathy. But mother did; and so, when I had quarrelled with 
Alfred, and father looked sternly on me, I used to go off to mother’s 
room, and sit by her. I remember just how she used to look, with 
her pale checks, her deep, soft, serious eyes, her white dress — she 
always wore white; and I used to think of her whenever I rcatl in 
Revelation about the saints that were arrayed in hue linen, clean 
and white. She had a great deal of gemus of one sort and another, 
particularly in music; and she used to sit at her organ playing fine 
old majestic music of the Catholic church, and singing with a voice 
more like an angel than a mortal woman; and I would lay my head 
dow'n on her lap, and cry, and dream, and feel — oh, immeasurably! — 
things that 1 had no language to say! 

In those days this matter of slavery had never been canvassed 
as it has now; nobody dreamed of any 'Jiarm in it. 

“ My father was a born aristocrat. 1 think, in some pre-e\istcnt 
state, he must have been in tlv^ higher circles of spirits, and brought 
all his old court pride along with him; for it was ingrained, bred in 
the bone, though he was originally of poor and not in any way of 
noble family. My brother was begotten in his image. 

“Now, an aristocrat, you know, the 'world over, has no human 
sympathies beyemd a ceitain line in society. In England the line 
is in one place, in Burmah in another, and in America in anolb.er; 
but the aristocrat of all these countries never goes ov('r it. What 
would be hardship and distress and injustice in Ins own class is a 
cool matter of course in another one. ]\\- father’s dividing line 
was that of colour. A'non§ Ins equals pever was a man more just 
and generous; but he considered the negro, through all possible 
gradations of colour, as an intermediate link between man and animals, 
and graded all his ideas of justice or generosity on this hyjiolhesis. 

I suppose, to be sure, if anybody had asked him, plump and fair, 
whether they had human immortal souls, he might have hemmed 
and hawed, and said yes, but my father was not a man much troubled 
with spiritualism ; religious sentiment he had none, beyond a veneration 
foe* God, as decidedly the head of the upper classes. 

“ Well, my father worked some five hundred negroes; he was an 
inflexible, driving, punctilious business man: everything was to move 
by system — to be sustained with unfailing accuracy and precision. 
Now, if you take into account that all this was to be worked out 
by a set of lazy, twaddling, shiftless labourers, who had grown up, 
all their lives, m the absence of every possible motive to learn how to 
^do anything but ‘ shirk,’ as you Vermonters say, and you’ll see that 
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there might naturally be on his plantation a great many things that 
looked horrible and distressing to a sensitive child like me. ^ 

“ licsidcs all, he had an overseer — a great, tall, slab-sided, two- 
fisted renegade son of Vermont (begging your pardon) — who had 
gone through a regular apprenticeship in hardness and brutality, 
and taken his degree to be admitted to practice. My mother never 
could endure him, nor 1; but he obtained an entire ascendency over 
my father, and this man was the absolute despot of the estate. 

1 was a little, fellow then, but I had the same love as 1 have now 
for all kinds of human things — kind of passion for the study of 
humanity, come in what shape it would. I was found in the cabins 
and among the field hands a great deal, and of course was a great 
favourite; and all sorts of complaints and grievances were breathed 
in my ear; and I told them to mother, and we, between us, formed 
a sort of committee for a redress of grievances. We hindered and 
repressed a great deal of cruelty, and congratulated ourselves on 
doing a vast deal of good, tifl, as often happens, rny zeal overacted. 
Stulibs complained to my father that he couldn’t manage the hands, 
and must resign his position. Father '^^as a fond, indulgent husband 
but a n^an that never flinched from anything that he thought necessary; 
and so he put down his foot, like a rock, between us and the field 
hands. He told my mother, in language perfectly respectful and 
deion ntial, but quite explicit, that over the house servants she should 
be entire mistress, but that with the field hands he could allow no 
interference. He revered and respected her above all living beings; 
but he would have said it all the same to the Virgin Mary herself, 
if she had come in the way of his system. 

I used sometimes to hear niy mother n asoning cases with him 
— endeavouring to excite h.€ sympathies. He would listen to the 
most fiathetic appeals with the most discouraging politeness and 
equanimity. ‘ It all resolves itself into this,’ he would say: ‘ must 
I part with Stubbs, or keep him? Stubbs is the soul of punctuality, 
honesty, and cfliciency — a thorough business hand, and as humane 
as the general run. We can’t have perfectioi>; and. if I keep him, 

1 must sustain his administration as a whole, ev 4 ?n if there are now 
and then things that are exceptional. All government includes some 
necessary hardness. General rules will bear on hard particular case?.* 
This last maxim my father seemed to consider a settler in most 
alleged cases of cruelty. After he* had said that he commonly drew 
up his feet on the sofa, like a man that has disposed of a business, 
and betook himself to a nap, or a newspaper, as the case might be. 

“ The fact is, my father showed the exact sort of talent for a states- 
man. He could have divided Poland as easy as an orange, or trod 
on Ireland as quietly and systematically as any man living. At last ' 
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my lyiother gave up in despair. It never will be known, till the last 
accoilht, what noble and sensitive natures like hers have felt, cast, 
utterly helpless, into what seems to them an abyss of injustice and 
cruelty, and which seems so to nobody about them. It has been an 
age of long sorrow of such natures, in such a hell-begotten sort of 
world as ours. What remained for her but to train her children in 
her own views and sentiments? Well, after all you say about traig^’ng, 
children will grow up substantially what they are by nature, and 
only that. From the cradle Alfred was an aristocrat, and, as he grew 
up, instinctively all his sympathies and* all his reasonings were in 
that line, and all mother’s exhortations went to the winds. As to me, 
they sank deep into me. She never contradicted, in form, anytliing 
that my father said, or seemed directly to diffe^r from him; but she 
impressed, burnt into my very soul, with all the force ^if her deep 
earnest nature, an idea of the dignity and worth of the meanest 
human soul. I have looked in her facq with solemn awe, when she 
would point up to the stars in the evening, and say to me, ’ See there, 
Auguste 1 the poorest, meanest soul on our place will be living 
when all these stars are gon$ for ever — will live as long as God 
lives! * 

“ She had some fine old paintings; one, in particular, of Jesus 
healing a blind man. They were very fyie, and used to impress me 
strongly. ‘See there, Auguste,’ she would say: ‘the blind man was 
a beggar, poor and loathesome; therefore fie would not heal him 
afar c0 ! He called him to Him, and put Ilis hands on him I Remember 
this, my boy.* If I had hved to grow up under her care, she miglit 
have stimulated me to I know not what of e^lhusiasm. I might have 
been a saint, reformer, martyr — I ut, alas! alas! I went from her when 
I was only thirteen, and 1 nt'ei saw her again!” 

St. Clare rested his head on his hands, and end not speak for some 
minutes. After a while he looked up, air! went on — 

” What poor, mean trash this whole business of human virtue is! 
A mere m.ntcr, for the most part, of latitude and longitude, and 
geographical position,*atling with natural tcinpei'.iment. I he grfsitcr 
part is nothing bufc an accident! Your fatlicr, for examjile, seilles 
in Vermont, in a town where all are in fact free and equal; becoi ics 
a regular church member and deacon, and in due time joins an 
Abolition society, and thinks us all little better than heathens. \et 
he is, for all the woild, in constitiltion and habit, a duplicate of my 
father I can seo It leaking out in fifty different ways — just that same 
strong, overbearing, dominant spirit. You know very well how 
impossible, it is to persuade some of the folks in your village that 
Squire Sinclair does not feel above ihcm. I he fact is, though he has 
fallen on democratic times, and embraced a democratic theory, he 
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is to the heart an aristocrat, as much as my father, who ruled over 
live or six hundred slaves.** f 

Miss Ophelia felt rather disposed to cavil at this picture, and was 
laying down her knitting to begin, but St. Clare stopped her. 

“ Now, 1 know every word you are going to say. I do not say 
they were alike in fact. One fell into a condition where everything 
aqted against the natural tendency, and the other where everything 
acted for it; and so one turned out a pretty wilful, stout, overbearing 
old democrat, and the other a wilful, stout old despot. If both had 
owned plantations in Louisiana, they would have been as like as 
two old bullets cast in the same mould.*’ 

** What an undutiful boy you are! ’* said Miss Ophelia. 

1 don’t mean them any disrespect,” said St. Clare. ” You know 
reverenceds not rny forte. But, to go back to my history: 

“ When father died, he left the whole property to us twin boys, 
to be divided as we should agree. There does not breathe on God’s 
earth a nobler-souled, more generous fellow, than Alfred, in all 
that concerns his equals; and we got on admirably with this property 
question without a single unbrotherly*word or feeling. We undertook 
to work the plantation togetlier; and Alfred, whose outward life and 
capabilities had double the strength of mine, became an enthusiastic 
planter, and a wonderfully successful one. * 

” But two years’ trial sa‘tisfied me that 1 could not be a partner 
in that matte f. To liave a great gang bf seven hundred, whom I 
could pot know personally, or feci any individual interest in, bought 
and driven, housed, fed, worked like so many horned cattle, strained 
up to militai> prccision~the question of how little of life’s commonest 
enjoyments would keep them in working order being a constantly 
iccurring problem — the necessity of drivers Jnd overseers — the ever-- 
necessary wliij), first, last, and only argument — the whole thing was 
insufferably disgusting and loathsome to me; and when I thought of 
my mother’s estimate of one poor human soul, became even frightful! 

It’s all rmnsense to talk to me about slaves enjoying all this! 
To this day 1 have no patience with the unuyerable trash that some 
of your patronizing Northerns have made up^ as in their zeal to 
apologize for our sins. We all know better. Tell me that any man 
living wants to work all his days, from day-dawn till dark, under 
the constant eye of a master, without the power of putting forth 
one irresponsible volition, on the s«me dreary, monotonous, unchanging 
toil, and all for two pairs of pantaloons and a pair of^hoes a year, with 
enough food and shelter to keep him in working order! Any man who 
thinks that human beings can, as a general thing, be made about as 
comfortable that way as any other, I wish he might try^it. I’d buy 
the dog, and work him, with a clear conscience! ” * ^ 
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I always have supposed,** said Miss Ophelia, “ that you, all 
of yoil approved of these things, and thought them right — according 
to Scripture.” 

” Humbug! We are not quite reduced to that yet. Alfred, who 
is as determined a despot as ever walked, does not pretend to this 
kind of defence; no, he stands high and haughty, on that good old 
respectable ground, the right of the strongest; and he says, and 1 
think quite sensibly, that the American planter is ‘ only doing, ""’in 
another form, what the English aristocracy and capitalists are doing 
by the lower classes*; that is, 1 take it, appropriating them, body 
and bone, soul and spirit, to their use and convenience. He defends 
both, and I think, at least, consistently. He says that there can be no 
high civilization without enslavement of the masses, cither nominal 
or real. There must, he says, be a lower class given up tp physical 
toil and confined to an animal nature; and a higher one thereby 
acquires leisure and wealth for a more expanded intelligence and 
Improvement, and becomes the directing soul of the lower. So he 
reasons, because, as 1 said, he is born an aristocrat; so 1 don*t believe, 
because I was born a democrat ’* 

” How in the world can the two things be compared? ** said Miss 
Ophelia. ” The English labourer is not sold, traded, parted from his 
family, whipped.’* 

” He is as much at the will of his empdoyer as if he were sold to 
him. The slave-owner can whip his refractory slave to death, the 
capitalist can starve him to death. As to family security, it is hard 
to say which is the worst, to have one’s children sold, or see them 
starve to death at home.** 

” But it’s no kind of apology for slavery, toT>fove that it isn’t worse 
than some other bad thing.” ^ 

I didn’t give it for one; nay. I’ll say besides, that ours is the 
more bold and palpable infringement of human rights: actually 
buying a man up like a horse, looking at his teeth, cracking his 
joints and trying his paces, and then paying down for him; having 
speculators, breeders, traders, and brokers in human bodies and 
souls, sets the thing beTore the eyes of the civilized world in a more 
tangible form, though the thing done be, after all, in its nature, the 
san.e; that is, appropriating one set of human beings to the use and 
improvement of another, without any regard to their own.” 

I never thought of the matter in.this light,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Well, r ve travelled in England some, and I’ve looked over a 
good many documents as to the state of their lower classes; and 
I really think thc're is no denying Alfred when he says that his slaves 
ar^ better ofi than a large class of the population of England. You 
tee, you must not infer, from what I have told you, that Alfred is 
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what is called a hard master; for he isn’t. He is despotic and unmerci- 
iu\ to insubordination; he would shoot a fellow down with as kittle 
remorse as he would shoot a buck, if he opposed him. But, in general, 
he takes a sort of pride in having his slaves comfortably fed and 
, accommodated. 

“ When 1 was with him, I insisted that he should do something 
for^heir instruction; and, to please me, he did get a chaplain, and 
used *to have them catechized Sundays, though, I believe, in his 
heart, that he thought it would do about as much good to set a 
chaplain over his dogs and -horses. And the fact is, that a mind 
stupehed and animalized by every bad influence from tlie hour of 
birth, spending the whole of every week-day in unreflecting toil, 
cannot be done much with by a few hours on Sunday. The teachers 
of Sunday-svhools among the manufacturing population of England, 
and among plantation hands in our country, could perhaps testify 
to the same nsult, there and here. Yet some striking exceptions 
there <irc among us, from the fact that the negro is naturally more 
impn Slide to religious sentiment than the white.” 

“ Wvll,” said Miss Ophelia, “ how* came you to give up your 
plantation life? ” 

” Well, we jogged on together some time, till Alfred saw plainly 
that I was no planter. He thought it absurd, after he had reformed, 
and altered, and improved Everywhere, to suit my notions, that I 
still remained unsatisfied. The fact was, ii was, after all, the THING 
that I hated, the using these men and women, the perpetuation of all 
this ignorance, brutality, and vice, just to make money for me! 
Besides, I was always in^ufering in the details. Being myself one 
of the laziest of mortals, I had altogether too much feilow-fet !mg 
for the lazy; and when poor,jshiftless dogs pul: stones at tla^ bottom 
of their cotton-baskets to make them weigh heavier, or filled their 
sacks with dirt, with cotton at the top, it seemed so exactly like what 
I should do if I were they, I couldn’t and wouldn’t have them flogged 
for it. Well, of course, there was an end of plantation discipline; 
and Alf and 1 came to about the same point th;»t I and my respected 
father did years before. So he told me that I wa’^a womanish senti- 
mentalist, and would never do for business life; and advised me 
to take the bank stock and the New Orleans family mansion, and gb 
to writing poetry, and let him manage the plantation. So we parted, 
and I came here.” 

” But why didn’t you free your slaves? ” ^ 

” Well, I wasn’t up to that. To hold them as tools for money- 
making, I could not; have them to help spend money, you know, 
didn’t look quite so ugly to me: Some of them were old house 
servants, to whom I was much attached; and the younger ones ^ 
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were children to the old. All were well satisfied to be as they were*’. 
He V^used. and walked reflectively up and down the room. 

“ There was,** said St. Clare, “ a time in my life when I had 
plans and hopes of doing something in this world more than to float 
and drift. I had vague, Indistinct yearnings to be a sort of emanci- 
pator — to free my native land from this spot and stain. All young 
men have had such fever-fits, I suppose, some time — but then-;;: — ’* 
** Why didn*t you? ** said Miss Ophelia; “ you ought not to put 
your hand to the plough, and look back.** 

“ Oh, well, things didn*t go with me. as I expected, and I got the 
despair of living that Solomon did. I suppose it was a necessary 
Incident to wisdom in us both; but, somehow or other, instead of 
being actor and regenerator in society, I became a piece of driftwood, 
and have been floating and eddying about ever since. Alfred scolds 
me every time we meet, and he has the better of me, I grant — for 
he really does something; his life is a logical result of his opinions, 
and mine is a contemptible non sequilur'* 

“ My dear cousin, can you be satisfied with such a way of spending 
your probation? ** 

“ Satisfied ! Was 1 not just telling you I despised it? But, then, 
to come back to this point — we were on this liberation business. 
rdon*t think my feelings about slavery are peculiar. I find many 
men who, in their hearts, think of it jufet as I do. The land groans 
under it; and, bad as it is for the slave, it is wo/se, if anything, 
for the master. It takes no spectacles to see that a great class of 
vicious, improvident, degraded people, among us, are an evil to us 
as well as to themselves. The capitalist ^nd aristocrat of England 
cannot feel that as we do, because they do not mingle with the class 
they degrade as we do! They are in OLr houses; they are the associ- 
ates of our children, and they form their minds faster than we can; 
for they are a race that children always will cling to and assimilate 
with. If Eva, now, was not more angel than ordinary, she would 
be ruined. We might as well allow the small-pox to run among 
them, and think our, children would not take it, as to let them be 
uninstructed and vjcious, and think our children will not be affected 
by that. Yet our laws positively and utterly forbid any efjicimt 
^ncral education system, and they do it wisely, too; for, just b('gin 
and thoroughly educate one generation, and the whole thing would 
be blown sky high. If we did ROt give them liberty, they would 
take it.** , 

“And what do you think will be the end of tlm ? * said Miss 
Ophelia. ^ 

' “ I don t know. One thing is certain — that there is a mustering 
^ amon^ the masses, the world over; and there is a dies ira coming 
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on sooner or later. The same thing is working in Europe, in Enjiland, 
and in this country. My mother used to tell me of a Millennium 
that was coming, when Christ should reign, and all men should 
be free and happy. And she taught me when I was a boy to pray, 
‘ Thy kingdom come.’ Sometimes I think all this sighing, and groan- 
ing, and stirring among the dry bones foretells what she used to tell 
rn^ was coming. But who may abide the day of His appearing?” 

‘“Augustine, sometimes I think you are not far from the kingdom,” 
said Miss Opheha, laying down her knitting, and looking anxiously 
at her cousin. 

” 1 hank you for your good opinion; but it’s up and down with me — 
up to heaven’s gate in theory, down in earth’s dust in practice. But 
there’s the tea- bell — do let’s go — and don’t say. now, 1 haven’t 
had one downright serious talk for once in my life.” 

At table Marie alluded to the incident of Prue. I suppose you’ll 
think, cousin,” she said, ” that W'e arc all barbarians.” 

1 think that’s a barbarous thing,” said Miss Ophelia, ” but I 
don’t think you arc all barbarians.” 

” Well, now,” said Mane, ” 1 know it’s Impossible to get along 
with some of these creatures. They are so bad they ought not to 
live. 1 don't feel a particle of sympathy fur such cases. If they’d 
only behave themselves it w'ould not happen.” 

” But, mamma,” said EVa, ” the poor creature was unhappy, 
that’s what made her drink.” 

” Oh, fiddlestick! as if that were any excuse! I’m unhappy, very 
often. I presume,” she said, pensively, ” that I’ve had greater trials 
th.an ever she had. It’s just because they are so bad. There’s some 
ol them that you cannot break in by any kind of severity. 1 remember 
father had a man that was so lazy he w'ould fun away just to get rid 
of work, and lie round in the swamps, stealing and doing all sorts 
of horrid things. 7 hat man was caught and whipped time and again, 
and it never did him any good; and the last time he crawled off, 
though he couldn’t but just go, he died in the swamp. There was 
no sort of reason for it, for father’s hands were«always treated kindly.” 

I broke a felluw in once,” said St. Clare, “that all the overseers 
and masters had tried their hands on in vain.” 

” You! ” said Mario; ” well, I’d be glad to know when you e^er 
did anything of the sort. * 

” Well, he was a powerful, gigantic fellow, a native-born African; 
and he appeared to have the rude instinct of freedpm in him to an 
uncommon degree. He was a regular African lion. / h^y called him 
Scipio. Nobody could do anything with him ; and he wa*^ sold round 
from overseer to overseer, till at* last Alfred bought him, because h^ 
thought he could manage him. Well, one day he knocked down the^ 
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overseer, and was fairly off into the swamps. I was on a visit to Alt’s 
plant^ion, for it was after we had dissolved partnership. Alfred 
was greatly exasperated; but I told him that it was his own fault, 
and laid him any wager that 1 could break the man; and finally it was 
agreed that, if I caught him, 1 should have him to experiment on. 
So they mustered out a party of some six or seven, with guns and 
dogs, for the hunt. People, you know, can get up just as much enthuji'^' 
asm in hunting a man as a deer, if it is only customary; in fact, Pgot 
a little excited myself, though I had only put in as a sort of mediator 
in case he was caught. 

“ Well, the dogs bayed and howled, and we rode, and scampered, 
and finally we started him. He ran and bounded like a buck, and kept 
us well in the rear for some time; but at last he got caught in an 
impenetrable thicket of cane; then he turned to bay, and* 1 tell you 
he fought the dogs right gallantly. He dashed them to right and left, 
and actually killed three of them with only his naked lists, when a 
shot from a gun brought him down, and he fell, wounded and bleeding, 
almost at my feet. The poor fellow looked up at me with manhood 
and despair both in his eye. I kept back' the dogs and the party as 
they came pressing up, and claimed him as my prisoner. It was all 
I could do to keep them from shooting him, in the flush of success; 
but I persisted in my bargain, and Alfred sold him to me. Well, 

1 took him in hand, and in one fortnight I had him tamed down as 
submissive and tractable as heart could desire.** 

“ What in the world did you do to him? ’* said Marie. 

“ Well, it was quite a simple process. I took liim to my own room, 
had a good bed made for him, dressed his wounds, and tended him 
myself, until he got fairly on his feet again. 7\nd, in process of time, 

1 had free papers made out for him, and,iold him he might go where 
he liked.** 

“ And did he go? *’ said Miss Ophelia. 

“ No. The foolish fellow tore the paper in two, and absolutely 
refused to leave me. I never had a braver, better fellow, trusty, and 
true as steel. He embraced Christianity afterwards, and became as 
gentle as a child. H^^ used to oversee my place on the lake, and did 
it capitally too. I lost him the first cholera season. In fact, he laid 
down his life for me. For I was sick, almost to death; and when 
through the panic everybody else fled, Scipio worked for me like a 
giant, and actually brought me back.into life again. But, poor fellow! 
he was taken rigl^t after, and there was no saving him. I never felt 
anybody’s loss more.*’ 

Eva had come gradually nearer and nearer to her father, as he 
told the story, her small lips apart,- her eyes wide and earnest with 
^bsorbiAg interest 
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As he finished, she suddenly threw her arms around his neck, 
.burst into tears, and sobbed convulsively. * 

“ Eva, dear child ! what is the matter? ** said St. Clare, as the 
child’s small frame trembled and shook with the violence of her 
feelings. “ This child,” he added, ” ought not to hear any of this 
kind of thing; she’s nervous.” ' 

V‘ No, papa, I’m not nervous,” said Eva, controlling herself, 
suddenly, with a strength of resolution singular in such a child; 

I’m not nervous, but these things sin}^ into my heart,** 

\Vli<it do yon mean, Eya? ” 

I can’t tell \on, jiaj a, I think a great many thoughts. Perhaps 
some day I shall tell you.” 

Well, think .away dear, only don’t cry and worry your papa,” 
said St. CJare. ” Look here; sec what a beautiful peach 1 have got 
for you! ” 

Eva look it and smiled, though there was still a nervous 
twitchiing about the corners bf her mouth. 

” Come, lt)ok at the g(»ldfish,” says St. Clare, taking her hand and 
stepping on to tlie vcrainiah. A few moments and merry laughs 
were heaid tlirough the silken curtains, as Eva and St. Clare were 
pelting each other with roses and chasing each other among the alleys 
of the court. • 

ft 

There is daligcr that our humble friend Tom be neglected amid 
the adventures of the higher born; but if our readers will accompany 
us to a little loft over the stable, they may, perhaps, learn a little of 
his affairs. It was a decent room, containing a bed, a chair, and a 
small rough stand, where lay Tom’s Bible and hymn book; and where 
he sits, at present, with his ^latc before him, >ntent on something that 
seems to cost him a great deal of anxious thought. 

The fact was that 1 om’s home-yearnings had become so strong 
that be had begged a sheet of writing-paper of Eva, and, mustering 
up all his small stock of literary attainment acquired by Mas’r George’s 
instructions, he conceived the bold idea of writing a letter; and he 
was busy now, on his slate, getting out his first draft. 1 om was in 
B good deal of trouble, for the forms of ’Some of the letters he had 
forgotten entirely, and, of what he did remember, he did not know 
exactly which to use. And while he was working, and breathing 
very hard in his earnestness, Ev£\ alighted, like a bird, on the round 
of his chair behind him, and peeped over his shoulder. 

” Oh, Uncle Tom! what funny things you are ibaking there! ” 

” I’m trying to write to my poor old woman. Miss Eva, and my 
little chil en,” said Tom, drawing the back of his haVid over his 
eyes; ” but, somehow, I’m ’feared I shan’t make it out.” •» 
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I wish I could help you, Tom! I’ve learnt to write some. Last 
year\I could make all the letters, but I’m afraid I’ve forgotten.” , 

So Eva put her little golden head close to his, and the two com- 
menced a grave and anxious discussion, each one equally earnest, 
and about equally ignorant; and with a deal of consulting and advising 
over every word, the composition began, as they both felt very, 
sanguine, to look quite like writing. 

“ Yes, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look beautiful,” said-'Eva, 
gazing delightedly on it. ” How pleased your wife’ll be, and the poor 
little children! Oh, it’s a shame you ever had to go away from them! 
1 mean to ask papa to let you go back some time.” 

” Missis said that she would send down money for me as soon 
as they could get it together,” said Tom. “ I’m ’spectin* she will. 
Young Mas’r George, he said he’d come for me; and he give me this 
yer dollar as a sign and Tom drew from under his clothes the 
precious dollar. 

” Oh, he’ll ccitainly come, then! ” siad Eva. ” I’m so glad! ” 

” And 1 wanted to send a letter, you know, to let ’em know whar 
I was, and tell poor Chloe that. 1 was well dff, ’cause she felt so drc’ful, 
poor soul! ” 

” I say, Tom! ” said St. Clare’s voice, coming in at the door at 
tlvs moment. 

Tom and Eva both started. • 

“What’s here?” said St. Clare, coming up and ‘looking at the 
slate. 

“Oh, it’s Tom’s letter. I’rn helping him to write it,” said Eva; 
“ Isn’t it nice? ” 

“ I wouldn’t discourage cither of you, said St. Clare, “ but I 
rather think, lorn, you’d better get me^to write your letter for you. 
I’ll do it when I come in from my ride.” 

“ It’s very important he should write,” said Eva, “ because his 
mistress is going to send down money to redeem him, you know, 
papa; he told me they told him so.” 

St. Clare thought in his heart that this was probably only one 
of those things which good-natured owners say to their servants, 
to alleviate their horror of being sold, without any intention of 
fijfilhng the expectation thus excited. But he did not make any 
audible comment upon it, only ordered l orn to get the horses out 
for a ride. 

Tom s letter was written in due form for him that evening, and 
safely lodged in 'the post-office. 

Miss Ophehaf still persevered in her labours in the house-keeping 
line. It Was universally agreed, among all the household, from 
^inah down to the youngest urchin, that Miss Ophelia was decidedly 
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“ curis ” — term by which a southern servant implies that his or 
her betters don’t exactly suit them. 

* The higher circle in the family, to wit, Adolph, Jane, and Rosa, 
agreed that she was no lady: ladies never kept working about as she 
did ; that she had no air at all ; and they were surprised that she should 
be any relation of the St. Clares* Even Marie declared that it was 
aksolutely fatiguing to see cousin Ophelia always so busy. And, in 
fact,' Miss Ophelia's industry was so incessant as to lay some founda- 
tion for the complaint. She sewed and stitched away, from daylight 
till dark, with the energy of one who is pressed on by some immediate 
urgency; and then, when the light faded, and the work was folded 
away, with one turn out came I he ever-ready knitting work, and there 
she was again, going on as briskly as ever. It really was a labour to 
see her. 


CHAPTER XX 

TOPS? 

One morning, while Miss Ophelia was busy in some of her domestic 
cares, St. Clare’s voice was h^ard calling her at the foot of the stairs. 
“ Come down here, cousin; Eve something to show you.” 

“ What is it? ” said Miss Ophelia, coming down, with her sewing 
in her hand. 

I’ve made a purchase for your department; see here,” said 
St. Clare; and, with the 'Word, he pulled along a little negro girl, 
about eight or nine years of age. , 

She w'as one of the blackest of her race; and her round, shining 
eyes, glittering as glass beads, moved with quick and restless glances 
over everything in the room. Her mouth, half open with astonish- 
ment at the wonders of the new mas Vs parlour, displayed a white 
and brilliant set of teeth. Her woolly hair was braided in sundry 
little tails, which stuck out in every direction. The expression of 
her face was an odd mixture of shrewdness. and canning, over which 
was oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression of the most doleful 
gravity and solemnity. She was dressed in a single, filthy, ragged 
garment, made of bagging; and stood with her hands demurely 
folded before her. Altogether, there was something odd and goblin- 
like about her appearance — something, as Miss Ophelia afterwards 
said, ” so heathenish,” as to inspire that good lady with utter dismay; 
and, turning to St. Clare, she said — ’ 

“Augustine, what in the world have you brought that thing hero fo: ?” 
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“ For you to educate, to be sure, and train in the way she should 
go. t I thought she was rather a funny specimen in the Jim Crow 
line. Here, Topsy,*’ he added, giving a whistle, as a man would 
to call the attention of a dog, “ give us a song now, and show us 
some of your dancing.** 

The black glassy eyes glittered with a kind of wicked drollery, 
and the thing struck up, in a clear, shrill voice, an odd negro melody, 
to which she kept time with her hands and feet, spinning .round, 
clapping her hands, knocking her knees together, in a wild, fantastic 
sort of time, and producing in her throat all those odd guttural 
sounds which distinguish the native music of her race; and finally, 
turning a somersault or two, and giving a prolongeel closing note, 
as odd and unearthly as that of a steam whistle, slie came suddenly 
down on the carpet, and stood w^ith her hands folded, and a most 
sanctimonious expression of meekness and soleninity over her 
face, only broken by the cunning glances which 5 he shot askance 
from the corners of her eyes. 

Miss 0}>heha stood silent, perfectly paralysed with amazement. 

St. Clare, like a mischievous fellow r 4 S he was, afipcared to enjoy 
her astonishment; and, addressing the child again, said — 

“ Topsy, this is your new mislre.-s. I’m going to give you up 
tp her; see now that you behave youisclf.** 

“ Yes, rnas’r,” said T opsy, with sarKtirnonioiis gravity, her wicked 
eyes Iw'inkhng as she spo.ke. , 

“ You’re going to be good. Topsy, you understand,” said St. Clare. 

“Oh, yes, mas’r,” said Topsy, wnth another twinkle, her hands 
still devoutly folded. 

“ Now, Augustine, what upon earth' is tins for? ** said Miss 
Ophelia. “ Your hou,se is so full of these little plagues now, that a 
body can*t set their foot down without treading on *ern. I get up 
in the morning, and find one asleep belimd the door, and see one 
black head poking out from under the table, one lying on the door- 
mat — and they are mopping and mowing and grinning between all 
the railings, and tumbling over the kitchen floor! What on earth 
did you want to bring this one for? ** 

** For you to educate— didn’t I tell you? You’re always preaclimg 
^bout educating. I thought I would make you a present of a Iresh- 
caught specimen, and let you try your hand on her, and bring her up 
in the way she should go.** 

“ / don’t w'ant her, I am sure; I have more to do with ’em now 
than I want to/’ 

“ That’ s ycj Christians all over! you’ll get up a society, and get 
some pooi missionary to spend all his days among just such heathen. 

> But Ut me see one of you that would take one into your house with 
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you, and take the labour of their conversion on yourselves! No; 
when It comes to that, they are dirty and disagreeable, and l*-’s too 
'much care, and so on.’* 

“ Augustine, you know I didn’t think of It In that light,” said 
Miss Ophelia, evidently softening. ” Well, it may be a real missionary 
work,” said she, looking rather more favourably on the child. 

>. ^St. Clare had touched the right string. Miss Ophelia’s conscien- 
tldu'-'ness was ever on the alert. ” But,” she added, ” I really didn’t 
see the need of buying this one; there are enough now, in your house, 
to take all my time and skill.” 

” Well, then, cousin,” said St. Clare, drawing her aside, ” I ought 
to beg your pardon for my good-for-nothing speeches. You are so 
good, after all, that there’s no sense in them. Why, the fact is, this 
concern htjlongcd to a couple of drunken creatures that keep a low 
restaurant that 1 have to pass by every day, and I was tired to hearing 
her screaming, and them beating and swearing at her. Slie looked 
bright and funny, too, as if something might be made of her; so I 
bought her, and I’ll give her to you. Try now, and give her a good 
orthodox New England bringing up, and sec what it'll make of her. 
You know I haven’t any gift that way; hut I’d like you to try.” 

” Well, I’ll do what I can,” said Miss Opht'ha; and she a{i[)roaL'hcd 
her new subject very much as a person might be sujiposcd to apj^roech 
a black spider, supposing him to have benevolent designs toward it. 

” She’s dierdfully dirty, and half naked,” she said. 

” Well, t«ii<c her downstairs, and make some of them clean and 
clothe her up.” 

Miss Ophelia carried her to the kitchen regions. 

” Don’t see what Mab’r St. Clare wants of nother nigger! ” said 
Dinah, surveying the new arrival with no i friendly air. ” Won’t 
have her round under my feet, / know! ” 

” Pah I ” said Rosa and Jane, with supreme disgust ; ” let her keep 
out of our way! What in the world mas’r wanted another of these 
low niggers for, I can’t sec!” 

“You go ’long! No more nigger dan you be, Miss Rosa,” said 
Dinah, who felt this last remark a reflection on herself. “ You seem 
to link yourself white folks. You ain’t nerry one, black nor white. 
I’d like to be one or turrer.” 

Miss Ophelia saw that there was nobody in the camp that would 
undertake to oversee the cleansing and dressing of the new arrival; 
and so she was forced to do it herself, with some very ungracious 
and reluctant assistance from Jane. ' 

It is not for ears polite to hear the particulars oi the first toilet 
of a neglected, abused child. In fact, in this world, multitudes 
must live and die in a state that it would be too great a shock to. 
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the nerves of their feriow-mortals even to hear described. Miss 
Ophelia had a good, strong, practical deal of resolution; and she 
went through all the disgusting details with heroic thoroughness, 
though, it must be confessed, with no very gracious air — for endurance 
was the utmost to which her principles could bring her. When she 
saw, on the back and shoulders of the child, great welts and calloused 
spots, ineflacedblc marks of the system under which she had grovM 
up thus far, her heart became pitiful within her. 

“ See there! ’* said Jane, pointing to the marks, “ don’t that show 
she’s a limb? We’ll have fine works with her, I recdcon. I hate these 
nigger young *uns! so disgusting! 1 wonder that mas’r would buy 
her!” 

The “ young ’un ” alluded to heard all these comments with 
the subdued and doleful air which seemed habitual t9 her, only 
scanning, with a keen and furtive glance of her flickering eyes, the 
ornaments which jane wore in her ears. When arrayed at last in a 
suit of decent and whole clothing, her hair cropped short to her head. 
Miss Ophelia, with some satisfaction, said she looked more Christian- 
like than she did, and in her own mind kegan to mature some plans 
for her instruction. 

Sitting down before her, she began to question her. 

How old are you, Topsy? ” 

“ Dunno, missis,” said the image, with a grin that showed all 
her teeth. . » 

” Don’t know how old you are? Didn’t anybody ever tell you? 
Who was your mother? ” 

” Never had none!” said the child, with another grin. 

“ Never had any mother? What do ^ou mean? Where were 
you born? ” , 

“Never was born!” persisted Top'Sy, with another grin, that 
looked so gobliii-hkc, that, if Miss Ophelia had been at all nervous, 
she might have fancied that she had got hold of some sooty gnome 
from the land of Diablerie; but Miss Ophelia was not nervous, but 
plain and business-like, and she said, with some sternness — 

“ You mustn’t answer me in that way, child; I’m not playing with 
you. Tell me where you were born, and w^ho your father and mother 
were.” 

“ Never was born,” reiterated the creature more emphatically; 

never had no father nor mother, nor nothin’. I was raised by a 
speculator, with lots of others. Old Aunt Sue used to take car on us.” 

The child wa* evidently sincere; and jane, breaking into a short 
laugh, said — « 

” Laws, Vnissis, there’s heaps of ’em. Speculators buys ’em up 
cheap* *when they’s little, and gets ’em raised for market.” 
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“ How long have you lived with your master and mistress? 

“ Dunno, missis.** • 

“ Is it a year, or more, or less? ** 

“ Dunno, missis.’* 

** Laws, missis, those low negroes, they can’t tell; they don’t 
know anything about time,” said Jane; ” they don’t know what a 
yonr is; they don’t know their own ages.” 

‘ Have you ever heard anything about God, Topsy? ” 

The child looked bewildered, but grinned as usual. 

” Do you know who made you? ” 

” Nobody, as 1 knows on,” said the child with a short laugh. 

The idea appeared to amuse her considerably, for her eyes twinkled, 
and she added — 

” 1 ’spcc*^ 1 grow’d. Don’t think nobody never made me.” 

” Do you know how to sew? ” said Miss Ophelia, who thought 
she would turn her inquiries to something more tangible. 

” No, missis.” • 

” What can you do? — w'hat did you do for your master and 
mistress? ” . 

” Fetch water, and wash dishes, and rub knives, and wait on 
folks.” 

” Were they good to you? ” • 

” ’Spect they was,” said the child, scanning Miss Ophelia 
cunningly. ♦ 

Miss Ophelia rose from this encouraging colloquy; St. Clare 
was leaning over the back of her chair. 

” You find virgin soil there, cousin; put in your own ideas — you 
won’t find many to pull up.” 

Miss Ophelia’s ideas of ec^ucalion, like all ^ther ideas, were very 
set and definite, and of the kind that prevailed in New England 
a century ago, and which are still preserved in some very retired 
and unsophisticated parts where there are no railroads. As nearly 
as could be expressed, they could be comprised in very few words: 
to teach them to mind when they were spoken to; to teach them 
the catechism, sewing, and reading; and to whip them if they told 
lies. And though, of course, in the flood oJ light that is now poured 
on education, these are left far away in the rear, yet it is an undisputed 
fact that our grandmothers raised some tolerably fair men and 
women under this regime, as many of us can remember and testify. 
At all events. Miss Ophelia knew of nothing else to do, and therefore 
applied her mind to her heathen with the best diligence she could 
command. ' 

The child was announced and considered in the family as Miss 
Ophelia’s girl; and, as she was looked upon with no graciolis eye . 
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in the kitchen, Miss Ophelia resolved to confine her sphere of operation 
and Instruction chiefly to her own chamber. With a self-sacrifice 
which some of our readers will appreciate, she resolved, instead of 
comfortably making her own bed, sweeping and dusting her own 
chamber, which she had hitherto done, in utter scorn of all offers 
of help from the chambermaid of the establishment to condemn, 
herself to the martyrdom of instructing Topsy to perform th^se 
operations; ah, woe the day! Did any of our readers ever do the same, 
they will appreciate the amount of her self-sacrifice. 

Miss Ojdielia began with Topsy by taking her into her chamber, 
the first morning, and solemnly commencing a course of instruction 
in the art and mystery of bed-making. 

Behold, then, Topsy, w'ashed and shorn of all the little braided 
tails, wherein her heart had delighted, arrayed in a edean gown, 
with well-starched apron, standing reverently before Miss Ophelia, 
with an expression of solemnity well befitting a funeral. 

“ Now, Topsy, Trn going to show jPou just how my bed is to be 
made. I am very particular about my bed. You must learn exactly 
how to do it.** . *’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,** says Topsy, with a deep sigh, and a face of woeful 
earnestness. 

•“ Now, Topsy, look here: this is the hem of the slic t, this is the 
right side of the sheet, and this is the wiping; will you rcmcnibcr? *’ 

“ Yes, ma*am,” says Tej^sy, with another sigh. 

“ Well, now, the under sheet you must bring under the bolster 
— so — and tuck it clear down under the mattress nice and smootli — 
so — do you see? ** ^ 

Yes, ma’am,** said Topsy, with piofound attention. 

“ But the upper shtet,** said Miss Opheh:i, “ must be brouglit 
down in this way, and tucked under firm and smooth at the loot 
— so — the narrow hem at the foot.** 

Yes, ma’am,** said Topsy, as before; but w'e will add, what 
Miss Ophelia did not see, that, during the time when the good 
lady*s back was turned, in the zeal of her manipulations, the young 
disciple had contrived to snatch a pair of gloves and a ribbon, wliich 
she had adroitly slipped into her sleeves, and stood with her hands 
dutifully folded, as before. 

“ Now, Topsy, let*s see you do this,’* said Miss Ophelia, pulling 
off the clothes, and seating herself. 

Topsy, with great gravity and adroitness, went through the exercise 
completely to Miss Ophelia’s satisfaction; smoothing the sheets, 
patting out^evefy wrinkle, and exhibiting, through the whole process, 
B gravity and seriousness with which her instructress was greatly 
edified*. By an unlucky slip, however, a fluttering fragment of the 
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ribbon hung out of one of her sleeves, just as she was finishing, 
and caught Miss Ophelia’s attention. Instantly she pounced up€)n it. 
“What’s this? You naughty, wicked child; you’ve been stealing 
this ! ** ^ 

The ribbon was pulled out of Topsy ’s own sleeve, yet was she 
not in the least disconcerted; she' only looked at it with an air of the 
most surprised and unconscious innocence. 

“ Laws! why, that ar’s Miss Feely’s ribbon, ain’t it? How could 
it a-got caught in my sleeve? ” 

“ Topsy, you naughty girl, don’t you tell me a lie; you stole that 
ribbon ! ” 

“ Missis, I declare for’t, I didn’t; never seed it till dis yer blessed 
minnit.” 

“ Topsy,** said Miss Ophelia, “ don’t you know it’s wicked to tell 
lies? ” 

I never tells no lies. Miss Feely,’* said Topsy, w^ith virtuous 
gravity; “ it’s jist the truth I*ve been a-telhri’ now, and ain’t nothin* 
else.” 

“ Topsy, 1 shall have to whip you# if you tell lies so.” 

“ Laws, missis, if you’s to whip all day, couldn’t say no other 
way,” said Topsy, beginning to blubber. ” 1 never seed that ar, 
it must a-got caught in my sleeve — Miss Fccly rniivt have left* it 
on the bed, and it got caught m the clothes, and so got in my sleeve.” 

Miss Ophclicf was so indignant at the barefaced he, that she caught 
the child and shook her. 

” Don’t you tell me that again!” 

The shake brought th^ gloves on to the floor from the other 
slcc-vc’. 

” 1 here, you!” said Misj Ophelia, “ will* you tell me now you 
didn’t steal the ribbon? ” 

l opiy now confessed to the gloves, but still persisted in denying 
the ribbon. 

” Now, Topsy,” said Miss Ophelia, “ if you’ll confess all about 
it I won’t whip you this time.” 

Thus adjured, Topsy confessed to the riBbon and gloves, with 
W0( (ill protestations of penitence. 

” Well, now, tell me. I know you must have taken other things 
since you have been in the house, for 1 let you run about all day 
yesterday. Now, tell me, if you took anything, and I shan’t whip 
you.” 

“Laws, missis! I took Miss Eva’s red thing she wars on her 
neck.” ^ , 

“You did, you naughty child! — Well, what else?” 

1 took Rosa’s yer-rings — them red ones.” 
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“ Go bring them to me this minute, both of *em.*’ 

** Laws, missis! I can*t; they’s burnt up! ** 

“Burnt up! — what a story! Go, get ’em, or I’ll whip you.” 

Topsy, v/Jth loud f)rotestations, and tears and groans, declared 
that she could not. “ 1 hey’s burnt up, they was.** 

“ What did you burn ’em up for? ’* said Miss Ophelia. 

“ ’Cause I s wicked — I is. I’s mighty wicked, anyhow, I can’t 
help it.” 

Just at this minute Eva came innocently into the room, with the 
identical coral necklace on her neck. 

” Why. Eva, where did you get your necklace? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Get it? why. I’ve had it on all day.” said Eva. 

“ Did you have it on yesterday? ” 

“ Yes; and v/hat is funny, aunty, I had it on all nighl. I forgot 
to take it off when I wxnt to bed.” 

Miss Ophelia looked i)eifectly bewildered; the more so as Resa, 
at that instant, came into the room with a basket of new^ly ironed linen 
poised on her head, and the coral ear-drops shakim; in her ears. 

I’m sure I can’t tell anything what to do with .Mich a child! ” 
she said, in despair. ” What in the world did you tell rue >ou took 
those things for, Topsy? ” 

“ Why, missis said I must ’fess; and I couldn’t think of nothin’ 
else to ’fc^s,” said I opsy, rubbing her eyes. 

“ But, of course, I didi^’t want you to confess things you didn’t 
do,” said Miss Ophelia; ” that’s telling a lie just as much as the 
otlier.” 

” Laws, now, is it? ” said Topsy, wdth air of innocent wonder. 

” La, there ain’t any such thing as Irulh in that lirnb,” said Rosa, 
looking indignantly at'Topsy. ” If I v’as Mas’r St. Clare I’d whip 
her till the blood run, 1 would — I d let her catch it.” 

” No, no, Ro?.i,” said Eva, with an air of command, winch the 
child could a:; lime at times; “you mustn’t talk so, Rosa. I can’t 
bear to hear it.” 

“La sakes! Miss Eva, you’s so good, you don’t know nothin’ 
how to get along wi/h niggers. There’s no w'ay but to cut cm well 
up, I tell ye.” 

*“ Rosa! ” send Eva, “ hush! Don’t you say another word of that 
sort!” and the eye of the child flashed, and her cheek deepened 
its colour. 

Rosa was cowed in a moment. 

“ Miss Eva has got the St. Clare blood in her, that’s plain. She 
can speak for all the world just like her papa,” she said, as she passed 
out of the room. 

Eva stood looking at Topsy. 
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There stood the two children, representatives of the two extremes 
of society. The fair, high-bred child, with her golden head" her 
deep eyes, her spiritual, noble brow, and prince-like movements; 
and her black, keen, subtle, cringing, yet acute neighbour. There 
stood the representatives of their races. The Saxon, born of ages 
of cultivation, command, education, physical and moral eminence; 
the Afric, born of ages of oppression, submission, ignorance, toll, 
and vice! 

Something perhaps of such thoughts struggled through Eva’s 
mind. But a child’s thougJits are rather dim, undefined instincts; 
and in Eva’s noble nature many such were yearning and working, 
for which she h?,d no power of utterance. When Miss Ophelia 
expatiated on Fopsy’s naughty, wicked conduct, the child looked 
perplexed and sorrowful, but said, sweetly — 

“ Poor Topsy, why need you steal? You’re going to be taken 
good care of now. I’m sure Fd rather give you anything of mine 
than have you steal it.” 

It was the first word of kindness the child had ever heard in her 
life; and the sweet tone and manner* struck strangely on the wild, 
rude, heart, and a si^arkle of something like a tear shone in the keen, 
round, glittering eye; but it was followed by the short laugh and 
habitual grin. No! the ear that has never heard anything but abilse 
is strangely incrtdulous of tinything so heavenly as kindness; and 
Topsy only tho'ught Eva’s speech somethlfig funny and inexplicable; 
she did not believe it. 

But what was to be done with Topsy? Miss Ophelia found the 
case a puzzler; her ruljjs for bringing up didn’t seem to apply. 
She thought she would take time to consider it; and, by the way 
of gaining time, and in hopgs of some indefJhlte moral virtues sup- 
posed to be inherent in dark closets. Miss Ophelia shut Topsy up 
in one^ill she had arranged her ideas further on the subject. 

I don’t see,” said Miss Ophelia to St. Clare, “ liow I’m going 
to manage that child without whipping her.” 

” Well, whip her, then, to your heart’s content; I’ll give you 
full power to do as you like.” ^ 

” Children always have to be whipped,” said Miss Ophelia; 
” I never heard of bringing them up without.” 

“Oh, well, certainly,” said St. Clare; “do as you think best. 
Only I’ll make one suggestion: I’ve seen this child whipped with 
a poker, knocked down with the shovel or tongs, whichever came 
handiest; and, seeing that she is used to that sty]e of operation, 

I think your whippings will have to be pretty energetic to make 
much impression.” 

“ What is to be done with her, then? ” said Miss Ophelia.* 
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“ You have started a serious question,” said St. Clare; “ I wish 
you’d answer it. What is to be done with a human being that can 
be governed only by the lash ? — that fails; it’s a very common state 
of things down here ! ” 

I’m sure I don’t know; I never saw such a child as this.” 

” Such children are very common among us, and such men and 
women, too. How are they to be governed? ” said St, Clare. 

I’m sure it’s more than I can say.” said Miss Ophelia. 

” Or I either,” said St. Clare. ” The horrid cruelties and out- 
rages that once and a while find their way into the papers, such 
cases as Prue’s for example; what do they come from? In many 
cases it is a gradual hardening process on both sides, the owner 
growing more and more cruel, and the servant more and more callous. 
Whipping and abuse are like laudanum; you have to double the 
dose as the sensibilities decline. I saw this very early when I became 
an owner; and I resolved, at least, to protect rny own moral nature. 
The consequence is that my servants act like spoiled children; but 
I think that better than for both of us to be brutalized together. 
You have talked a great deal xbout our responsibilities in educating, 
cousin, I really wanted you to try with one child, who is a specimen 
of thousands among us.” 

” It is your system makes such cliildren,” said Miss Ophelia. 

I know it; but they arc made; thl^y exist; and what is to be 
done with them? ” 

“ Well, I can’t say I thank you for the experiment. But then, 
as it appears to be a duty, 1 shall persevere, and try. and do the 
best I can,” said Miss Ophelia; and MiV' 0[)hf ha, after this, did 
labour with a commendable degree of /.eal and energy on her new 
subject. She instituted regular hours,, and employments for her, 
and undertook to teach her to read and to sew. 

In the former art the child was quick enough. She learned her 
letters as if by magic, and was very soon able to read plain reading; 
but the sewing w'as a more difficult mailer. 1 he creature was as 
lithe as a cat, and as ^active as a inonkt y, and the confinement of 
sewing was her aboniination ; so she broke her needles, threw them 
slyly out of windows, or down in chinks of the walls; she tangled, 
broke, and dirtied her thread, or, with a sly movement, would throw 
a spool away altogether. Her motions were almost as quick as those 
of a practised conjurer, and her conimand of her face quite as great; 
and though Miss Ophelia could not help feeling that so many acci- 
dents could not; possibly happen in succession, yet she could not, 
without a watchfulness which would leave her no time for anything 
else, detect her. 

Topsy w'as soon a noted character in the establishment. Her 
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talent for every species of drollery, grimace, and mimicry — for 
dancing, tumbling, climbing, singing, whistling, imitating* every 
sound that hit her fancy — seemed inexhaustible. In her play hours 
she invariably had every child in the establishment at her heels, 
open-mouthed with admiration and wonder — not excepting Miss 
Eva, who appeared to be fascinated by her wild diablerie as a dove 
is sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. Miss Ophelia was 
uneasy that Eva should fancy Topsy*s society so much, and implored 
St. Clare to forbid it. 

“ Poh I let the child alone,** said St. Clare. “ Topsy will do her 
good. 

“ But so depraved a child — are you not afraid she will teach her 
some mischief? ’* 

“ She can’t teach her mischief; she might teach it to some children, 
but evil rolls off Eva’s mind like dew off a cabbage-leaf — not a drop ^ 
sinks in.** 

“ Don’t be too sure,” sairl Miss Ophelia. ” I know I’d never let 
a child of mine play with Topsy.” 

” Well, your children needn’t,” said St. Clare, ” but mine may: 
if Eva could have been spoiled, it would have been done years ago.” 

Topsy was at first despised and condemned by the upper servants. 
They soon found reason to alter their opinion. It was very s*oon 
discovered that whoever ca5t an indignity on Topsy was sure to meet 
with some irlconvenicnt accident shortly after — either a pair of 
ear-rings or some cherished trinket would be missing, or an article 
of dress would be suddenly found utterly ruined, or the person 
would stumble accidentally into a pail of hot water, or a libation 
of dirty slop would unaccountably deluge them from above when in 
full gala dress; and on all^these occasions,* when investigation was 
made, there was nobody found to stand sponsor for the indignity. 
Topsy was cited, and had up before all the domestic judicatories, 
time and again, but always sustained her examinations with most 
edifying innocence and gravity of appearance. Nobody in the world 
ever doubted who did the things; but not a^scrap of any direct evi- 
dence could be found to establish the suppositions, and Miss Ophelia 
was too just to feel at liberty to proceed to any lengths without it. 

The mischiefs done were always so nicely timed, also, as further 
to shelter the aggressor. Thus, the times for revenge on Rosa and 
Jane, the two chambermaids, were always chosen in these seasons 
when (as not unfrequcntly happened) they were^in disgrace with 
their mistress, when any complaint from them \^uld, of course, 
meet with no sympathy. In short, Topsy soon made the household 
understand the propriety of letting her alone; and she was let alone 
accordingly. 
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Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual operations, learning 
everyfrliing that was taught her with surprising quickness. With a 
few lessons she had learned to do the proprieties of Miss Ophelia’s 
chamber in a way with which even that particular lady could find 
no fault. Mortal hands could not lay spread smoother, adjust pillows 
more accurately, sweep and dust and arrange more perfectly than 
Topsy, when she chose — but she didn’t very often choose. If Miss 
Ophelia, after three or four days of careful and patient supervision, 
was so sanguine as to suppose that Topsy had at last fallen into her 
way, could do without overlooking, and. so go off and busy herself 
about something else, Topsy would hold a perfect carnival of confu- 
sion for some one or two hours. Instead of making the bed, she would 
amuse herself with pulling off the pillow-cases, butting her woolly 
head among the pillows, till it would sometimes be grotesquely 
ornamented with feathers sticking out in various directions; she 
would climb the posts, and hang head downwards from the tops; 
flourish the sheets and spreads all ovcir the apartment; dress the 
bolster up in Miss Ophelia’s night-clothes, and enact various scenic 
performances with that — singing and whisiling, and making grimaces 
at herself in the looking-glass; in short, as Miss Ophelia phrased it, 
‘ raising Cain ” generally. 

On one occasion Miss Ophelia found Topsy with her very best 
scarlet India Canton crape shawl wound round her head for a turban, 
going on with her rchears^ils before the glass in gn^it style — Miss 
Ophelia having, with carelessness most unheard-of in her, left the 
key for once in her drawer. 

“ 7’opsy! ” she would say, when at the e^jd of all patience, “ what 
does make you act so? 

“ Dunno, missis; 1 ’^ects ’cause I’s 5^0 wicked! 

I don’t know anything what 1 shall do with you, Topsy.” 

” Law, missis, you must whip me; my old missis allers whipped 
me. I ain’t used to workin’ unless I gets whipped.” 

” Why, Topsy, I don’t want to whip you. You can do well, if 
you’ve a mind to; what is the reason you won’t? ” 

” Laws, missis, I’s used to whippin’; I ’spects it’s good for 
me.” 

Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy invariably made a terrible 
commotion, screaming, groaning, and imploring, though half an 
hour afterwards, when roosted on some projection of the balcony, 
and surrounded by a flock of admiring ” young ’uns,” she would 
express the utmoit contempt of the whole affair. 

” Law, Mass reely whip! — wouldn’t kill a skeeter, her whippin’s. 
Oughter to see how old mas’r made the flesh fly; old mas’r know’d 
how! 
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Topsy always made great capital of her own sins and enormities, 
evidently considering them as something peculiarly distingilfishlng. 

“ Law, you niggers,” she would say to some of her auditors, “ does 
you know you’s all sinners? Well, you is — everybody is. White 
folks is sinners too ; Miss Fecly says so; but I ’spects niggers is 
the biggest ones; but, lor! ye ain’t any on ye up to me. I s so 
awful wick«‘d there can’t nobody do nothin’ with me. I used to keep 
old missis a-swaiin* at me half de time. I ’spects I’s the wickedest 
critter in the wgrld I ” and Topsy would cut a somersault, and come 
up brisk and shining on -to a higher perch, and evidently plume 
herself on the distinction. 

Miss Ophelia busied herself very earnestly on Sundays, teaching 
To the catechism. Toj)sy had an uncommon verbal memory, and 
committed with a fluency that greatly encouraged her instmetrcss. 

” What good do you expect it is going to do her? ” said St. Clare. 

” Why, it alwavs has done children good. It’s what children 
always havt' to learn, you know,” said Miss Ophelia. 

” Urich u^l ;nd it ur not? ” said St. Clare. 

” Oh, cf'.ddn n never understand it* at the time; but, after they arc 
grown u[', it’ll < vune to th. m.” 

” Mine luv.n’t come to me yet,” said St. Clare, ” though I’ll bear 
testimony lliat >011 put it into rue pretty thoroughly when I w^s a 
boy.” 

” Ah, you v/erc always good at lean^ing, Augustine. I used to 
have gi cal hopes of you,” said Miss Ophelia. 

” W(dl, ha Vint you now? ” said St. Clare. 

1 wish you were good as you were w'hf'u you were a boy, 
Ao.MISLlilC.’ 

So do I, that’s a fact, (jousin,” said St. Ci ne. ” Well, go ahead 
and catechize lopsy; maybe you’ll make out something yet.” 

Tofisy, who had stood like a black statue during this discussion, 
with hands decently folded, now at a signal from Miss Ophelia went 
on — 

” Our first parents, being left to the fre^'dom of their own will, 
fell from the state wherein they were createc^” 

Topsy’s eyes twinkled, and she looked inquiringly. 

” What is it, Topsy? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

” Please, missis, was dat ar state Kintuck? ” 

” What state, l opsy? ” 

” Dat state dey fell out of. I used to hear masV^tell how we came 
down from Kintuck.” ^ 

St. Clare laughed. ' 

“ You’ll have to give her a meaning, or shell make one,” said be. 
“ There seems to be a theory of emigration suggested there.** 
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“ Oh ! Augustine, be still/’ said Miss Ophelia ; “ how can I do 
anythi^tg if you will be laughing? ” 

“ Well, I won’t disturb the exercises again, on my honour”; and 
St. Clare took his paper into the parlour and sat down till Topsy 
had finished her recitations. They were all very well, only that 
now and then she would oddly transpose some important words, 
and persist in the mistake, in spite of every effort to the contrary; 
and St. Clare, after all his promises of goodness, took a wicked 
pleasure in these mistakes, calling Topsy to him whenever he had 
a mind to amuse himself, and getting her to repeat the offending 
passages, in spite of Miss Ophelia’s remonstrances. 

” How do you think I can do anything with the child, if you 
will go on so, Augustine? ” she would say. 

” Well, it is too bad — I won’t again; but I do like to hear the droll 
little image stumble over those big words! ” 

” But you confirm her in the wrong way.” 

” What’s the odds? One word is as good as another to her.” 

** You wanted me to bring her up right; and you ought to remember 
she is a reasonable creature, aMd be careful of your influence over 
her.” 

” Oh. dismal! so I ought; but, as Topsy herself says * I’s so 
wicked! 

In very much this way Topsy ’s traifiing proceeded for a year 
or two — Miss Ophelia worrying herself, from day ’to day, with 
her, as a kind of chronic plague, to whose inflictions she became 
in time as accustomed as persons sometimes do to the neuralgia or 
sick-headache. « 

St. Clare took the same kind of amusement in the child that a 
man might in the tricks*^of a parrot or a, pointer. Topsy, whenever 
her sins brought her into disgrace in other quarters, always took 
refuge behind his chair; and St. Clare, in one way or other, would 
make peace for her. From him she got many a stray picayune, which 
she laid out in nuts and candies, and distributed, with careless 
generosity, to all the children in the family; for Topsy, to do her 
justice, was good-natpred and liberal, and only spiteful in self- 
defence. She is fairly introduced into our corps de ballet, and will 
figure, from time to time, in her turn, with other performers. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

KENTUCK 

Our readers may not be unwilling to glance back, for a brief interval, 
at Uncle Tom's cabin, on {be Kentucky farm, and see what has been 
transpiring among those whom he had left behind. 

It was late in the summer afternoon, and the doors and windows 
of the large parlour all stood open, to invite any stray breeze that 
might feel in a good humour to enter. Mr. Shelbv sat m a large hall 
opening into the room and running through the whole length of the 
house to a balcony on cither end. Leisurely tipped back in one chair,* 
with his heels in another,* he was enjoying his alter-dinner cigar. 
Mrs. Shelby sat in the door, busy about some fine sewing: she seemed 
like one who had something on her tjaiiid, which she was seeking an 
opportunity to introduce. 

“ Do you know," she said, " that Chloe has had a letter from 
Torn? ’’ • 

"Ah! has she? Tom's got some friend there, it seems. How is 
the old boy? •' • 

" fie has been bourdit by a very (me family, I should think," said 
Mrs. Sh« Iby — ‘ is kindly treated, and has n<»t much to do." 

" Ah! well. I’m glad <jf it — very glad," said Mr. Shelby, heartily. 

“ Tom, I sui)posc, will get reconciled to a southern residence; hardly 
want to come up here again." • 

" On the conliary, he inquires very anxiously," said Mrs. Shelby, 

" wT(‘4i the money for his redemption is to be raised." 

I'm sure I don't know," said Mr. Shelby. " Once get business 
running wrong, there does seem to be no end to it. It’s like jumping 
from one bog to another, all through a swamp; borrow of one to pay 
another, and then borrow of another to pay one — ^and these confounded 
notes falling due before a man has lime -to smoke a cigar and turn 
round — dunning letters and dunning messages — all scamper and 
hurry-scurry." 

" It docs seem to me, my dear, that something might be done 
to straighten matters. Suppose we sell off all the horses, and sell 
one of your farms, and pay up square? " • 

" Oh, ridiculous, Emily! You are the finest woman in Kentucky; 
but still you haven't sense to know that you don’t understand business; 
women never do, and never :can." • 
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“ But, at least,” said Mrs. Shelby, “ could you not give me some 
little insight into yours? a list of all your debts, at least, and of all 
that is owed to you, and let me try and see if I can’t help you to 
economize.” 

“Oh, bother! don’t plague me, Emily! — I can’t tell exactly. 
I know somewhere about what things are likely to be; but there’s 
no trimming and squaring my affairs, as Chloe trims crust off her 
pies. You don’t know anything about business, I tell you.” » 

And Mr. Shelby, not knowing any other way of enforcing his 
ideas, raised his voice, a mode of arguing vgry convenient and convinc- 
ing when a gentleman is discussing matters of business with his 
wife. 

Mrs. Shelby ceased talking, with something of a sigh. The fact 
was, that though her husband had stated she was a woman, she had 
a clear, energetic, practical mind, and a force of character every way 
•superior to that of her husband; so that it would not have been so 
very absurd a supposition to have allowed her capable of managing 
as Mr. Shelby supposed. Her heart was set on performing her 
promise to Tom and Aunt Chlojp, and she ftighed as discouragements 
thickened around her. 

” Don’t you think we might in some way contrive to raise that 
moTvey? Poor Aunt Chloe! her heart is so set on it! ” 

” I’m sorry if it is. I think 1 was procnaturc in promising. I’m 
not sure, now, but it’s the best way to tell Chloe, and*' let her make 
up her mind to it. Tom’ll have another wife in a year or two; and 
she had better take up with somebody else.” 

” Mr. Shelby, I have taught my people tijat iheir marriages are as 
sacred as ours. I never could think of giving Chloe such advice.” 

” It’s a pity, wife, that you have burdened them with a morality 
above their condition and prospects. I always thought so.” 

” It’s only the morality of the Bible, Mr. Shelby.” 

” Well, well, Emily, 1 don’t pretend to interfere with your religious 
notions ; only they seem extremely unfitted for people in that 
condition. 

“They are, indeed,” *said Mrs. Shelby, “and that is why, from 
my soul, / hate the whble thing. 1 tell you, my dear, / cannot absolve 
myself from the promises 1 make to these helpless creatures. If I 
can get the money no other way, I will take music scholars; I could 
get enough, I know, and earn the money myself.” 

“ You wouldn’t degrade yourself that way, Emily? I never could 
consent to it.” * 

“ Degrade] wiuld it degrade me as much as to break my faith 
with the helpless? No, indeed!” 

“ WeK, you are always heroic and trar\scendental,” said Mr. Shelby, 
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“ but I think you had better think before you undertake such a piece 
of Quixotism.” # 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the appearance of Aunt 
Chloe at the end of the verandah. 

” If you please, missis,” said she. 

” Well, Chloe, what is it? ” said her mistress, rising, and going 
to the end of the balcony. 

” If missis would come and look at dis yer lot o’ poetry.” 

Chloe had a particular fancy for calling poultry poetry, an applica- 
tion of language in which §he always persisted, notwithstanding fre- 
quent corrections and advisings from the young members of the family. 

” La sakes! ” she would say, ” I can’t see; one jis good as turrer. 
Poetry suthin* good, anyhow; ” and so poetry Chloe continued to 
call it. 

Mrs. Shelby smiled as she saw a prostrate lot of chickens and ducks, 
over which Chloe stood, with a very grave face of consideration. * 
I’m a-thinkin’ whether* missis would be a-havin’ a chicken pie 
o’ dese yer.” 

” Really, Aunt Chloe, I don’t much care; serve them any way.” 

Chloe stood handling them over abstractedly; it was quite evident 
that the chickens were not what she was thinking of. At last, with the 
short laugh with which her tribe often introduce a doubtful proposal, 
she said — • 

” Laws me? missis ! what should masp r and missis be a-troublin* 
theirselves ’bout de money, and not a-usin* what’s right in der hands? ” 
and Chloe laughed again. 

I don’t understand you, Chloe,” said Mrs. Shelby, nothing 
doubting, from her knowledge of Chloe ’s manner, that she had heard 
every word of the conversation that had passed between her and her 
husband. 

” Why, laws me, missis ! ” said Chloe, laughing again, ” other 
folks hires out dcr niggers and makes money on ’em ! Don’t keep sich 
a tribe catin’ ’em out of house and home.” 

” Well, Chloe, who do you propose that we should hire out? ” 

” Laws! I ain’t a-proposin’ nothin’; onlylSam he said der was one 
of dese yer perjectioners, dey calls ’em, irr Louisville, said he wanted 
a good hand at cake and pastry, and said he’d give four dollars a 
week to one, he did.” 

” Well, Chloe? ” 

” Well, laws, I’s a-thinkin’ missis, it’s time Sally was put along 
to be doin’ something. Sally’s been under my cai^, now, dis some 
time, and she does ’most as well as me, considerin’; and if missis 
would only let me go, I would help fetch up de money. I ain’t afraid 
to put my cake, nor pies nothei^ ’longside no perfectioners.** 
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Confectioner’s, Chloe.” 

‘ L^w sakes, missis! *tain*t no odds; words is so curis, can’t 
never get ’em right 1 ” 

“ But, Chloe, do you want to leave your children? ” 

** Laws, missis 1 de boys is big enough to do day’s works ; dey 
does well enough; and Sally, she’ll take de baby — she’s such a pert 
young *un, she won’t take no lookin’ arter.” 

“ Louisville is a good way off.” 

” Law sakes! who’s afeard? — it’s down river, somer near my old 
man, perhaps? ” said Chloe, speaking the^Iast in a tohe of a question, 
and looking at Mrs. Shelby. 

” No, Chloe; it’s many a hundred miles off,” said Mrs. 
Shelby. 

Chloe’s countenance fell. , 

“Never mind; your going there shall bring you nearer, Chloe. 
Yes, you may go; and your wages shall, every cent of them, be laid 
aside for your husband’s redemption.** 

As when a bright sunbeam turns a dark cloud to silver, so Chloc’s 
dark face brightened immediately — it tci Uy shone. 

“ Laws! if missis isn’t too good! I was thinking of dat ar very 
thing; ’cause I shouldn’t need no clothes, nor shoes, nor nothin' — 
I could save every cent. How many weeks is dcr in a year, missis? ” 
Fifty-two,” said Mrs. Shelby. t 
“ Laws! now, der is? and four dollars for each on ’em! Why, 
how much’d dat ar be? ” 

“ Two hundred and eight dollars,” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“Why-e!” said Chloe, with an accent of surprise and delight; 
“ and how long would it take me to work it out, missis? ” 

“ Some four or five y«ars, Chloe; but then you needn’t do it all — 
I shall add something to it.” * 

“ I wouldn’t hear to missis’ givin’ lessons nor nothin’. Mas’r’s 
quite right in dat ar; ’twouldn’t do, no ways. 1 hope none our 
family ever be brought to dat ar, while I s got hands.” 

“ Don’t fear, Chloe; I’ll take care of the honour of the family,” 
said Mrs. Shelby, smilirtg. “ But when do you expect to go? ” 

“ Well, I wan’t ’spfcctin’ nothin’; only Sam, he’s a-gwine to de 
river with some colts, and he said I could go long with him; so 1 
jes put my things together. If missis was willin’, I’d go with Sam 
to-morrow morning, if missis would write my pass, and write me a 
commendation.” 

“ Well, Chloe,i I’ll attend to it, if Mr. Shelby has no objections. 

I must speak to 'him.” 

Mrs. Sheloy went upstairs, and Aunt Chloe, delighted, went out 
to her (Sibin, to make her preparation.^ 
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“ Law sakes, Mas’r George! ye didn’t know I’s a-gwine to Louis-* 
ville to-morrow! ” she said to George, as, entering her cabin, h^i found 
her busy in sorting over her baby’s clothes. “ 1 thought I’d jis look 
over sis’s things, and get ’em straightened up. But I’m gwine, 
Mas’r Georg e — gwine to have four dollars a week; and missis is 
gwine to lay it all up, to buy back my old man ag in! ” 

“ Whew I ” said George, ” hei^e’s a stroke of business, to be sure! 
How are you going? ” 

‘ To-morrow, wid Sam. And now, Mas’r George, I knows 
you’ll jis sit down and wri^e to my old man, and tell him all about 
it — won’t ye? ” 

To be sure,” said George. ” Uncle Tom’ll be right glad to hear 
from us. ril go right in the house for paper and ink; and then, you 
know, Ai^nt Cliloc, I can t *11 about the new colls and all.” 

” Sarlin, sartiii, M is’r Gcorgt*; you go ’long, and I’ll get ye up 
a bit o’ cl'.iciven, or some sich; ye won’t have many more suppers* 
wid yer poor old aunty.” • 


CHAPTER XXII 

I 

“ WIE CRASS Wn’HLRKTH— THR FLOWER FADETII ” 

Life passes with us all, a day at a time; so It passed with our friend 
Tom, till two years were gone. 1 hough parted from all his soul 
held dear, and tliough often yearning for what lay beyond, still 
he was never positively and consciously mPserable; for, so well is 
the harp of human feeling strung, that nothing but a crash that 
breaks, every string can wholly mar its harmony; and, on looking 
back to seasons which in review appear to us as those of deprivation 
and trial, we can remember that each hour, as it glided, brought its 
diversions and alleviations, so that, though not happy wholly, wc 
were not either wholly miserable. * 

Tom read, in his only literary cabinet,* of oTie who had ” learned, 
in whatsoever state he was, therewith to be content.” It seemed 
to him good and reasonable doctrine, and accorded well with the 
settled and thoughtful habit which he had acquired from the reading 
of that same book. 

His letter homeward, as we related in the last cKiipter, was in due 
time answered by Master George, in a good, round, %chpolboy hand, 
that Tom said might be read ’most across the room.” It contained 
various refreshing items of hc^e intelligence, with which out reader 
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• IS fully acquainted; state'd how Aunt Chloe had been hired out to a 
confectioner in Louisville, where her skill in the pastry line was 
gaining wonderful sums of money, all of which, Tom was informed; 
was to be laid up to go to make up the sum of his redemption-money; 
Mose and Pete were thriving, and the baby was trotting all about 
the house, under the care of Sally and the family generally. 

Tom’s cabin was shut up for the* present; but George expatiated 
brilliantly on ornaments and additions to be made to it when Tom 
came back. 

The rest of the letter gave a list of George s school studies, each 
one headed by a flourishing capital; and also told the names of four 
new colts that appeared on the premises since Tom left; and stated 
in the same connection that father and mother were well. The 
style of the letter was decidedly concise and terse; but Tom thought 
it the most wonderful composition that had appeared in modern 
times. He was never tired of looking at it, and even held a council 
with Eva on the expediency of getting it framed, to hang up in his 
room. Nothing but the difficulty of arranging it so that both sides 
of the page would show at once^ stood in t^e way of this undertaking. 

The friendship between Tom and Eva had grown with the child’s 
growth. It would be hard to say what place she held in the soft 
impressible heart of her faithful attendant. He loved her as something 
frail and earthly, yet almost worshipped, her as something heavenly 
and divine. He gazed on fy^r as the Italian sailor gazes on his image 
of the child Jesu^, with a mixture of reverence and tenderness; and 
to humour her graceful fancies, and meet those thousand simple 
wants which invest childhood like a many-coloured rainbow, was 
Tom’s chief delight. In the market, at morhing, his eyes were always 
on the flower-stalls for lare bouquets for her, and the choicest peach 
or orange was slipped into his pocket td give to her when he came 
back; and the sight that pleased him most was her sunny head looking 
out at the gate for his distant approach, and her childish question, 
“ Well, Uncle Tom, what have you got for me to-day? ” 

Nor was Eva less zealous in kind offices, in return. Though 
a child, she was a beauthul reader: a fine musical ear, a quick poetic 
fancy, and an instindive sympathy with what is grand and noble, 
made her such a reader of the Bible as Tom had never before heard. 
At first she read to please her humble friend ; but soon her own earnest 
nature threw out its tendrils, and wound itself around the majestic 
book; and Eva loved it, because it woke in her strange yearnings, 
and strong, dim ^motions, such as impassioned, imaginative children 
love to feel. ^ ^ 

The parts that pleased her most were the Revelation and the 
Propheoies — parts whose dim and wc^idrous imagery, and fervent 
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language, impressed her the more, and she questioned vainly of their 
meaning; and she and her simple friend, the old child and the^oung 
one, felt just alike about it. All that they knew was, that they spoke 
of a glory to be revealed, a wondrous something yet to come, wherein 
their soul rejoiced, yet knew not why; and though it be not so in 
the physical, yet in moral science that which cannot be understood is 
not always profitless. For the 5{oul awakes, a trembling stranger, 
between two dim eternities — the eternal past, the eternal future. 
The light shines only on a small space around her, therefore she needs 
must yearn towards the lyiknown, and the voices and shadowy 
movings which come to her from out the cloudy pillar of inspiration 
have each one echoes and answers in her own expecting nature. 
Its mystic imagery are so many talismans and gems inscribed with 
unknown hieroglyphics; she folds them in her bosom, and expects 
to read them when she passes beyond the veil. 

At this time in our story the whole St. Clare establishment is, 
for the time being, removed to their villa on Lake Pontchartrain. 
The heats of summer had driven all who were able to leave the 
sultry and unhealthy city t*''^ seek the §hores of the lake and its cool 
sea-breezes. 

St. Clare's villa was an East Indian cottage, surrounded by light 
verandahs of bamboo-work, and opening on all sides into gardens 
and pleasure-grounds. Tha common sitting-room opened on to a 
large garden, f/agrant with every picturesque plant and flower of the 
tropics, where winding paths ran down to the very shores of the lake, 
whose silvery sheet of water lay there, rising and falling in the sun- 
beams — a picture never f<jr an hour the same, yet every hour more 
beautiful. 

It is now one of those intensely golden •sunsets which kindles 
the whole horizon into one* blaze of glory, and makes the water 
another* sky. The lake lay in rosy or golden streaks, save where 
white-winged vessels glided hither and thither, like so many spirits, 
and little golden stars twinkled through the glow, and looked down 
at themseh es as they trembled in the water. 

Tom and Eva were seated on a little m<yss^ seat, in an arbour 
at the foot of the garden. It was Sunday evening, and Eva's Bible 
lay open on her knee. She read: “ And I saw a sea of glass mingled 
with fire." 

“ Tom,” said Eva, suddenly stopping and pointing to the lake, 

there *tls.*' 

;; What, Miss Eva!” _ 

” Don't you see — there? ” said the child, pointing tc^ the glassy 
water, which, as it rose and fell, reflected the golden glow of the sky. 
” There’s a ‘ sea of glass mingled with fire.* ” * 
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“ True enough, Miss feva,” said Tom : and Tom sang — 

\ 

“ Oh, had I the winq^s of the morning. 

I’d fly away to Canaan’s shore; 

Bright angels should convey me home 
To the new Jerusalem.” 

“ Where do you suppose new Jerusalem is, Uncle Tom? ** said 
Eva. 

” Oh, up in the clouds. Miss Eva.” 

” Then I think I see it,” said Eva. ” Look in thpse clouds! they 
look like great gates of pearl; and you can see beyond them. — far, 
far off — it’s all gold. Tom, sing about ‘ spirits bright.* ” 

Tom sang the words of a well-known Methodist hymn — 

“ I see a band of spirits l^rlght, 

That taste the glories there ; 

They all arc robed in sp(,'ilcss white, 

And conquering palms they bear.” 

“ Uncle Tom, I’ve seen them,” said Eva. 

'I'om had no doubt of it at all; it did not surprise him in the least. 
If Eva had told him she had been to heaven he would have thought 
it entirely f)robablc. 

“They come to me sometimes in my sleep, those spirits;” and 
Eva’s eyes grew dreamy, and she hummed, in a low voice — 

” They cfTe all robed in spotless w'hitc. 

And conquering palms they bear.” 

” Uncle Tom,” said Eva, ” I’m going there.” 

” Where, Miss Eva? ” 

The child rose, and pointed her little hand to the sky; the glow 
of evening lit her golden hair and flushed cheek with a kind of un- 
earthly radiance, and ’her e‘yes were bent earnestly on the skies. 

I’m going there,” she said, “to the spirits bright, Tom; I’m 
going, before long.” 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust; and Tom thought 
how often he had noticed, within six months, that Eva’s little hands 
had grown tl^nr^er, and her skin more transparent, and her breath 
shorter; and how, when she ran or played in the garden, as she 
once could for hours, she became soon so tired and languid. He had 
heard Miss Ophelia speak often of a c?ugh that all her medicaments 
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could not cure ; and even now that fervent cheek and little hi nd were 
burning with hectic fever; and yet the thought that Eva’s^words 
suggested had never come to him till now. 

Has there ever been a child like Eva? Yes, there have been; but 
their names are always on grave-stones, and their sweet smiles, 
their heavenly eyes, their singular words and ways, are among the 
buried treasures of yearning hearts. In how many families do you 
hear the legend, that all the goodness and graces of the living are 
nothing to the peculiar charms of one who is not! It is as if heaven 
had an especial band of angels, whose office it was to sojourn for a 
season here, and^endear to them the wayward human heart, that they 
might bear it upward with them in their homeward flight. When 
you see that deep spiritual light in the eye, when the little soul 
reveals itstlf in words sweeter and wiser than the ordinary words of 
children, hope not to retain that child, for the seal of heaven is on it, , 
and the light of immortality looks out from its eyes. 

Even so, beloved Eva I fair star of thy dwelling ! Thou art passing 
away; but they that love thee dearest know it not. 

The colloquy between Tom and Eva was interrupted by a hasty 
call from Miss Ophelia. 

“ Eva — Eva! whv, child, the dew is falling; you mustn’t be out 
there!” 

Eva and Tom hastened in. • 

Miss Opheli<! was old and skilled in the tactics of nursing. She was 
from New England, and knew well the first guilef id’ footsteps of that 
soft insidious disease which sweeps away so many of the fairest and 
loveliest, and, before one fibre of life seems broken, seals them irre- 
vocably for death. ^ 

She had noted the slight ^ry cough, the daily brightening cheek; 
nor could the lustre of the eye, and the airy buoyancy born of fever, 
deccive*her. 

She tried to communicate her fears to St. Clare; but he threw 
back her suggestions with a restless petulance, unlike his usual 
careless good-humour. ^ 

” Don’t be croaking, cousin, I hate it! ” he w^uld say; ” don’t you 
see that the child is only growing? Children always lose strength 
when they grow fast.” 

” But she has that cough-! ” 

” Oh 1 nonsense of that cough ! it is not anything. She has taken a 
little cold, perhaps.” 

“ Well, that was just the way Eliza Jane was takeiA and Ellen and 
Maria Sanders.” 

” Oh! stop these hobgoblin ]|purse legends. You old hands, get so 
wise that a child cannot coug^i or sneeze, but you see desperation 
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and ruin at hand. Only take care of the child; keep her from the 
night ^dir, and don’t let her play too hard, and she’ll do well enough.” 
So St. Clare said; but he grew nervous and restless. He watched 
Eva feverishly day by day, as might be told by the frequency with 
which he repeated over that, “the child was quite well; ” that there 
wasn’t anything in that cough; it was only some little stomach affec- 
tion, such as children often had. But he kept by her more than before, 
took her oftener to ride with him, brought home every few days some 
receipt or strengthening mixture; “ not,” he said, “ that the child 
needed it, but then it would not do her any harm.” 

If it must be told, the thing that struck a deeper pang to his heart 
than anything else was the daily increasing maturity of the child’s 
mind and feelings. While still retaining all a child’s fanciful graces, 
yet she often dropped unconsciously words of such a reach bf thought, 
and strange unworldly wisdom, that they seemed to be an inspiration. 
At such limes St. Clare would feel a sudden thrill, and clasp her in 
his arms, as if that fond clasp could save her; and his heart rose up 
with wild determination to keep her, never to let her go. 

The child’s whole heart artd soul seemed absorbed in works of 
love and kindness. Impulsively generous she had always been; 
but there was a touching and womanly thoughtfulness about her 
now that every one noticed. She still loved to play with T’opsy 
and the various coloured children; but she now seemed rather a 
spectator than an actor of their plays, and she would sit for half 
an hour at a time, laughing at the odd tricks of Topsy; and then a 
shadow would seem to pa^s across her face, her eyes grew misty, 
and her thou£^hts were afar. «• 

” Mamma,” she sai^, suddenly, to her mother one day, ” why 
don’t we teach our servants to read? ”# 

“ Vt" hat a question, child! People never do.” 

” Why don’t they? ” said Eva. 

” Because it is no use for them to read. It don’t help them to 
work any better, and they arc not made for anything else.” 

” But they ought tg read the Bible, mamma, to learn God’s 
will.” 

” Oh! they can get that read to them all they need.” 

” It seems to me, mamma, the Bible is for every one to read them- 
selves. 1 hey need it a great many tiriies when there is nobody to 
read it.” 

” Eva, you are an odd child,” said her mother. 

” Miss Ophclfa has taught Topsy to read,” continued Eva. 

” Yes, and you see how much good it does. Topsy is the worst 
creature 1 ever saw!” i 

“Here’s poor Mammy!” said Eva. “She does love the Bible 
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SO much, and wishes so she could read! And what will she do when 
I can’t read to her? ” ^ 

Marie was busy turning over the contents of a drawer, as she 
answered — 

“ Well, of course, by-and-bye, Eva, you will have other things 
to think of, besides reading the Bible round to servants. Not but 
what that is very proper; I’ve done it myself when I had health. 
But when you come to be dressing and going into company you 
won’t have time. See here! ” she added, “these jewels I’m going 
to give you when you corn® out. I wore them at my first ball. I 
can tell you, Eva, I made a sensation.” 

Eva took the jewel-case, and lifted from it a diamond necklace. 
Her largo thoughtful eyes rested on them, but it w'as plain her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

“ How sober you look, child 1 ” said Marie. 

“ Are these worth a great deal of money, mamma? ” 

" To be sure they are. Father sent to France for them. They are 
worth a small fortune.” 

I wish 1 had them,” liaid Eva, do what I pleased with!** 
What would you do with them? ” 

” I’d sell them, and buy a place in the free States, and take all 
our people there, and hire teachers to teach them to read 4nd 
write.” * 

Eva was cut* short by her mother’s lail^hing. 

“ Set up a boarding-school 1 Wouldn’t you teath them to play 
on the piano, and paint on velvet? ” 

I’d teach them to re^id their own Bible, and write their own 
letters, and read letters that arc written to them,” said Eva steadily. 
“ I know, mamma, it docs ^omc very hard on them that they can’t 
do these things. Tom feels it — Mammy docs — a great many of them 
do. I khink it’s wrong.” 

“ Come, come, Eva; you are only a child! You don’t know any- 
thing about these things,” said Marie; “ besides, your talking makes 
my head ache. ’ ^ 

Marie always had a headache on hand for jny conversation that 
did not exactly suit her. 

Eva stole away; but after that she assiduously gave Mammy 
reading leassons. 
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CHAPTER XXI II 

HENRIQUE 

About this time St. Clare’s brother Alfred, with his eldest son, 
a boy of twelve, spent a day or two with the family at the lake. 

No sight could be more singular and beautiful than that of these 
twin brothers. Nature, instead of instituting resemblances between 
them, had made them opposites on every point; yet a mysterious 
tie seemed to unite them in a closer friendship than ordinary. 

They used to saunter, arm in arm, up and down the alleys and walks 
of the garden. Augustine, with his blue eyes and golden hair, his 
ethereally flexible form and vivacious 'features; and Alfred, dark- 
eyed, with haughty Roman profile, firmly-knit limbs, and decided 
bearing. They were always, abusing inch other’s opinions and 
practices, and yet never a whit the less absorbed in each other’s 
society; in fact, the very contrariety seemed to unite them, like the 
attf action between opposite poles of the magnet. 

Henrique, the eldest son of Alfred, wai- a noble, dark-eyed, princely 
boy, full of vivacity and spirit; and, from the first m6ment of intro- 
duction, seemed to be perfectly fascinated by the spirituelle graces 
of his cousin Evangeline. 

Eva had a little pet pony, of snowy wlyteness. It was easy as a 
cradle, and as gentle as its little mistress; and this pony was now 
brought up to the back verandah by Tom, while a little mulatto 
boy of about thirteen led along a small black Arabian, which had just 
been imported, at a great expense, for Henrique. 

Henrique had a boy’s pride in his new possession; and, as he 
advanced and took the reins out of the hands of his little groom, 
he looked carefully over him, and his brow darkened. 

“ What’s this, Doejo, you little lazy dog? you haven’t rubbed my 
horse down this morning.” 

” Yes, mas’r,” said Dodo, submissively; “ he got that dust on his 
own self.” 

” You rascal, shut your mouth I ” said Henrique, violently raising 
his riding-whip. ” How dare you speak? ” 

The boy was/i handsome, bright-eyed mulatto, of just Henrique’s 
size, and his curling hair hung round a high bold forehead. He had 
white blood in his veins, as could be^seen by the quick flush in his 
cheek and the sparkle of his eye, as he ^agerly tried to speak. 
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“ Mas’r Henrique I — ” he began. 

Henrique struck him across the face with his riding-whip, and, 
seizing one of his arms, forced him on to his knees, and beat him till 
he was out of breath. 

“ There, you impudent dog! Now, will you learn not to answer 
back when I speak to you? Take the horse back, and clean him 
properly. 1*11 teach you your place! *' 

“ Young mas’r,*’ said Tom. “ I ’specs what he was gwine to say 
was, that the horse would roll when he was bringing him up from the 
stable; he’s so full of spirits — that’s the way he got that dirt on him; 

1 looked to his cleaning.” 

” You hold your tongue till you’re asked to speak! ” said Henrique, 
turning on his heel, and walking up the steps to speak to Eva, who 
stood in her riding-dress. 

” Dear cousin, I’m sorry this stupid fellow has kept you waiting,”^ 
he said. ” Let’s sit down here on this seat till they come. What’s 
the matter! cousin, — you look sober.” 

” How could you be so cruel and wicked to poor Dodo? ” said 
Eva. ' • 

” Cruel — wicked ! ” said the boy, with unaffected surprise. ” What 
do you mean, dear Eva? ” 

I don’t want you to call me dear Eva, when you do so,” said Eva. 

” Dear cousin, you don’t know Dodo; it’s the only way to manage 
him, he’s so full of lies and excuses. 7*he only way is to put him 
down at once — not let him open his mouth; that’s the way papa 
manages. 

” But Uncle Tom saidtt was an accident, and he never tells what 
isn’t true.” ^ 

” He’s an uncommon olc^ nigger, then ! ” said Henrique. ” Dodo 
will lie as fast as he can speak.” 

” You frighten him into deceiving, if you treat him so.* 

Why, Eva, you’ve taken such a fancy to Dodo, that I shall be 
jealous.” 

” But you beat him, and he didn’t deserve it.” 

” Oh, well, it may go for some time when ne»does and don’t get it. 

A few cuts never come amiss with Dod’o — he’s a regular spirit, I 
can tell you; but I won’t beat him again before you, if it troubles 
you.” • 

Eva was not satisfied, but found it in vain to try to make her hand- 
some cousin understand her feelings. 

Dodo soon appeared with the horses. \ 

” Well, Dodo, you’ve done pretty well this time,” said his young 
master, with a more gracious aiftr. ” Come, now, and hold Mi.^s Eva’s 
horse, while I put her on to the. saddle.” 
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Dodo came and stood by Eva’s pony. His face was troubled; his 
eyes Iroked as if he had been crying. 

Henrique, who valued himself on his gentlemanly adroitness in 
all matters of gallantry, soon had his fair cousin in the saddle, and, 
gathering the reins, placed them in her hands. 

But Eva bent to the other side of the horse, where Dodo was 
standing, and said, as he relinquished the reins — “ That’s a good 
boy. Dodo — thank you!” 

Dodo looked up in amazement into the sweet young face; the 
blood rushed to his checks and the tears* to his eyes. 

” Here, Dodo,” said his master, imperiously. 

Dodo sprang and held the horse while his master mounted. 

” There’s a picayune for you to buy candy with. Dodo,” said 
Henrique; ” go get some.” • 

And Henrique cantered down the walk after Eva. Dodo stood 
looking after the two children. One had given him money; and 
one had given him what he wanted far more — a kind word kindly 
spoken. Dodo had been only a few months away from his mother. 
His master had bought him at a slave Warehouse, for his handsome 
face to be a match to the handsome pony; and he was now getting 
his breaking in at the hands of his young master. 

The scene of the beating had been witnessed by the two brothers 
St. Clare from another p.-irt of the gardbn. 

Augustine’s check flushed; but he only observed, with his usual 
sarcastic carelessness — 

I suppose that’s what we may call republican education, 
Alfred? ” • 

” Henrique Is a devil of a fellow when his blood’s up,” said Alfred, 
carelessly. ^ 

I suppose you consider this an instructive practice for him,” 
said Augustine, drily. 

I couldn’t help it if I didn’t. Henrique is a regular little 
tempest; his mother and I have given him up long ago. But, 
then, tli.it Dodo is a perfect sprite; no amount of whipping can 
hurt him.” 

” And this by way of teaching Henrique the first verse of a republi- 
can’s catechism, ‘ All men are born free and equal! 

“Poh!” said Alfred, “one of Tom Jefferson’s pieces of French 
sentiment and humbug. It’s perfectly ridiculous to have that going 
the rounds among us to this day.” 

” I think it i^^” said St. Clare, significantly. 

” Because',” said Alfred, ” we can see plainly enough that all men 
are no/ born free, nor born equal; thd^^ are born anything else. For 
my part, 1 think half this republican talk sheer humbug. It is the 
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educated, the intelligent, the wealthy, the refined, who ought to have 
equal rights, and not the canaille.** • 

If you can keep the canaille of that opinion,” said Augustine. 
” They took their turn once in France.’* 

” Of course, they must be kept down, consistently, steadily, as 
I should,** said Alfred, setting his foot hard down, as if he were 
standing on somebody. 

It makes a terrible slip when they get up,” said Augustine — 
” in St. Domingo, for instance.** 

“Poh!** said Alfred, “.we’ll take care of that in this country. 
We must set our face against all this educating, elevating talk that is 
getting about now; the lower class must not be educated.” 

“That is past praying for,” said Augustine; “educated they 
will be, and we have only to say how. Our system is educating them 
in barbarism and brutality. We are breaking all humanizing ties, 
and making them brute beasts; and if they get the upper hand, 
such we shall find them.” 

“ They shall never get the upper hand! ** said Alfred. 

“ That’s right,” said St* Clare; “Y>ut on the steam, fasten down 
the escape-valve, and sit on it, and sec where you’ll land.” 

“ Well,” said Alfred, “ we will see. I’m not afraid to sit on the 
escape-valve, as long as the boilers are strong and the machiAcry 
works well.” * 

“ The iii-hh^s in Louis XVFs time thbught just so; and Austria 
and Pius IX think so now; and some pleasant mofning you may all 
be caught up to meet each other in the air, when the boilers 
burst,** t 

“ Dies dcclarabit** said Alfred, laughing. ^ 

1 tell you, ” said Augustjne, “ if there is anything that is revealed 
with the strenglh of a divine law in our times, it is that the masses 
are to rise, and the under class become the upper one. 

“ That’s one of your red republican humbugs, Augustine! Why 
didn’t you ever take to the stump? — you’d make a famous stump 
orator! Well, I hope I shall be dead beforc^this Millennium of your 
greasy masses comes on.” » 

“ Greasy or not greasy, they will govern you, when their time 
comes,” said Augustine; *‘ and they will be just such rulers as you 
make them. The French Moblessc chose to have the people ‘ sans 
culottes,* and they had ‘ sans culottes * governors to their hearts* 
content. The people of Hayti ” 

“ Oh, come, Augustine ! as if we hadn’t had enough of that abomin- 
able, contemptible Hayti! The Haytians were not AAglo-Saxons ; 
if they had been, there would lhave been another story. Thq Anglo- 
Saxon is the dominant race of the world, and is to be so.” 
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“ Well, there is a prettV fair infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood among 
our slaves now,** said Augustine. “ There are plenty among them 
who have only enough of the African to give a sort of tropical warmth 
and fervour to our calculating firmness and foresight. If ever the 
San Domingo hour comes, Anglo-Saxon blood will lead on the day. 
Sons of white fathers, with all our haughty feelings burning in their 
veins, will not always be bought and sold and traded. They will 
rise, and raise with them their mother*s race.** 

“ Stuff! — nonsense! ** 

“ Well,** said Augustine, “ there goes . an old saying to this effect, 
* As it was in the days of Noah, so shall it be; they ate, they drank, 
they planted, they builded, and knew not till the flood came and took 
them.* *’ 

“ On the whole, Augustine, I think your talents might do for 
a circus rider,** said Alfred, laughing. “ Never you fear for us; 
* possession is our nine points. We*ve got the power. This subject 
race,** said he, stamping firmly, “ is down, and shall stay down I 
We have energy enough to manage our own powder.’* 

** Sons trained like your Henrique will he grand guardians of your 
powder magazines,** said Augustine — “so cool and self-possessed! 
The proverb says, * They that cannot govern themselves cannot 
govern others.* ** 

“ There is a trouble there,** said Alfred^ thoughtfully; ** there *s no 
doubt that our system is a •difficult one to train child] en under. It 
gives too free scope to the passions altogether, which, in our climate, 
are hot enough. I find trouble with Henrique. 1 he boy is generous 
and warm-hearted, but a perfect fire-crackej^ when excited. I believe 
1 shall send him North for his education, where obedience is more 
fashionable, and where *Ue will associate more with equals, and less 
with dependents.** 

“ Since training children is the staple work of the human, race,** 
said Augustine, “ I should think it something of a consideration 
that our system does not work well there.’* 

“ It does not for some things,’’ said Alfred ; *‘ for others, again, 
it does. It makes boys manly and courageous; and the very vices 
of an abject race tend to strengthen in them the opposite virtues. 

I think Henrique, now, has a keener sense of the beauty of 
truth, from seeing lying and deception the universal badge of 
slavery.” 

“ A Christian-like view of the subject, certainly,** said Augustine. 

It s true, C^ristian-like or not; and is about as Christiandike 
as most other things in the world,** said Alfred. 

“ That may be,” said St. Clare. ^ 

“ Wcfl, there’s no use in talking, Augustine. I believe wc*ve 
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been round and round this old track five hundred times, more or 
less. What do you say to a game of backgammon? ’* • 

The two brothers ran up the verandah steps, and were soon seated 
at a light bamboo stand, with the backgammon board between them. 
As they were setting their men, Alfred said — 

“ I tell you, Augustine, if I thought as you do, I should do some- 
thing.** 

1 dare say you would, you are one of the doing sort; but 
what? ** 

“ Why, elevate your own servants, for a specimen,** said Alfred, 
with a half-scornful -mile. 

“ You might as well set Mount )Ttna on them flat, and tell them 
to stand up under it, as tell me to elevate my servants under all the 
supcnncuiiihent mass of society upon them. One man can do nothing 
against tlie whole action of a community. Education, to do anything, 
must be a State education; or there must be enouigh agreed in it ^ 
to make a current.’* * 

“ You take the first throw,** said Alfred; and the brothers were 
soon lost in the game, and*hcard no more till the scraping of horses* 
feet was heard under the verandah. 

“ There come the children,** said Augustine, rising, “ Look 
here, Alf! Did you ever see anything so beautiful? ’* • 

And, in truth, it was a bi'autiful sight. Henrique, with his bold 
brow, and datk glossy curls, and glowing checks, was laughing 
gaily, as he bent towards his fair cousin as they came on. She was 
dressed in a blue nding-dress, with a cap of the same colour. Exer- 
cise had given a brdliap^ hue to her cheeks, and heightened the 
effect of her singulaily transparent skin and golden hair. 

“Good heavens! what perfectly dazzling* beauty ! ’* said Alfred. 

I tell you, Augustine, won’t she make some hearts ache, one of 
these clays? ’’ 

“ She will, too truly; God knows I’m afraid so! ** said St. Clare, 
in a tone of sudden bitterness, as he hurried down to take her off 
her horse. 

“ Eva, darling! you’re not much tired? said, as he clasped 
her in his arms. 

“ No, papa,’* said the child; but her short, hard breathing 
alarmed her father. • 

“ How could you ride so fast, dear? you know it*s bad for you.” 

” I felt so well, papa, and liked it so much, I forgot.” 

St. Clare carried her in his arms into the parlo|ir, and laid her 
oji the sofa. • 

” Henrique, you must be careful of Eva,” said he; ” you niustn’t 
ride fast with her.” 
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ril take her under' my care,” said Henrique, seating himself 
by th^ sofa, and taking Eva’s hand. 

Eva soon found herself much better. Her father and uncle resumed 
their game, and the children were left together. 

” Do you know, Eva, I’m so sorry papa is only going to stay two 
days here, and then I shan’t see you again for ever so long! If 1 
stay with you. I’d try to be good; and not be cross to Dodo, and 
so on. I don’t mean to treat Dodo ill; but, you know, I’ve got such 
a quick temper. I’m not really bad to him, though. I give him a 
picayune now and then; and you see he dresses well. I think, 
on the whole. Dodo’s pretty well off.” 

” Would you think you were well off, if there were not one 
creature in the world near you to love you? ” 

1? Well, of course not.” - 

“ And you have taken Dodo away from all the friends he ever 
had, and now he has not a creature to love him: nobody can be 
good that way.” 

” Well, I can’t help it, as 1 know of. I can’t get his mother, and 
I can’t love him myself, nor anybody eltc, as I know of.” 

” Why can’t you? ” said Eva. 

** Love Dodo! Why, Eva, you wouldn’t have me! I may /i^e 
him well enough; but you don’t love your servants.” 

” I do, indeed.” i 

” How odd ! ” 

” Don’t the Bible say we must love everybody? ” 

” Oh, the Bible! To be sure, it says a great many such things; 
but, then, nobody ever thinks of doing theiji; you know, Eva, nobody 
does.” 

Eva did not speak; her eyes were fixed and thoughtful for a few 
moments. 

” At any rate,” she said, ” dear cousin, do love poor Dodo, and 
be kind to him for my sake!” 

I could love anything for your sake, dear cousin, for I really 
think you are the loveliest creature I ever saw!” And Henrique 
spoke with an earnestness that flushed his handsome face. 

Eva received it wuh perfect simplicity, without even a change 
of feature, merely saying, ” I’m glad you feel so, dear Henrique; 
1 hope you will remember.” 

The dinner-bell put an end to the interview. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FORESHADOWINGS 

Two days after this Alfred St. Clare and Auc^ustine parted; and 
Eva, who had been stimulated by the society of her young cousin 
to exertions beyond her strength, began to fail rapidly. St. Clare 
was at last willing to call in medical advice — a thing from which he 
had always shrunk, because it was the admission of an unwelcome truth. 

But, for^a day or two, Eva was so unwell as to be confined to 
the house; and the doctor was called. 

Mane St. Clare had taken no notice of the child’s gradually decay- 
ing health and strength, because she was completely absorbed in 
stuclving out two or three new forms of disease to which she believed 
she herself was a victim. 4 the f^rst principle of Marie’s belief 
that nobody ever was or could be so great a sufferer as herself; and 
therefore she always repelled quite indignantly any suggestion that 
any one around her could be sick. She was always sure in such a 
case that it was nothing butjlazincss or want of energy; and that if 
they had had tlhe suffering she had, they would soon know the 
difference. 

Miss Ojdielia had several times tried to awaken her maternal 
fears about Eva, but to no avail. 

1 don’t see as anything ails the child,” she would say; ” she 
runs about and plays.” • 

” But she has a cough.” • 

” Cough! you don’t need to tell me about a cough. I’ve always 
been subject to a cough all my days. When 1 was of Eva’s age they 
thought I was in a consumption. Night after night Mammy used 
to sit up with me. Oh! Eva’s cough is not anything.” 

” But she gets weak, and is short-breathed.” 

” Law! I’ve had that years and years; it’s-onljT a nervous affection.” 

” But she sweats so, nights! ” 

” Well, I have these ten jears. Very often, night after night, 
my clothes will be wringing wet. There won’t be a dry thread in 
rny night-clothes, and the sheets will be so that Mammy has to hang 
them up to dry! Eva doesn’t sweat anything like that! ” 

Miss Ophelia shut her mouth for a season. But, now that Eva 
was fairly and visibly prostratefJ, and a doctor called, Marie all on 
a sudden took a new turn. 
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“ She knew it/’ she said; “ she always felt it, that she was destined 
to be the most miserable of mothers. Here she was, with her wretched 
health, and her only darling child going down to the grave before 
her eyes! ” — and Marie routed up Mammy at nights, and rumpussed 
and scolded with more energy than ever all day, on the strength of 
this new misery. 

“ My dear Marie, don’t talk so! ” said St. Clare. “ You ought 
not to give up the case so, at once.” 

” You have not a mother’s feelings, St. Clare! You never could 
understand me! — you don’t now.” 

” But don’t talk so, as if it were a gone case! ” 

1 can’t take it as indifferently as you can, St. Clare. If you 
don’t feel when your only child is in this alarming state, / do. It’s 
a blow too much for me, with all I was hearing before.” 

” It’s true,” said St. Clare, ” that Eva is very delicate, that I 
always knew; and that she has grown so rapidly as to exhaust her 
strength, and that her situation is critical. But just now she is only 
prostrated by the heat of the weather, and by the excitement of 
her cousin’s visit, and the exertions sh^ made. The physician says 
there is room for hope.” 

” Well, of course, if you can look on the bright side, pray do; 
it’s a mercy if people haven’t sensitive feelings in this world. I am 
sure I wish I didn’t feel as I do; it only n.akes rne completely wretched I 
I wish 1 could be as easy as the rest ol you! ” 

And the ” rest of them ” had good reason to breathe the same 
prayer, for Marie paraded her new misery as the reason and apology 
for all sorts of inflictions on every one about her. Every word that 
was spoken by anybody, everything that was done or was not done 
everywhere, was only a new proof that she was surrounded by hard- 
hearted, insensible beings, who were unmindful of her peculiar 
sorrows. Poor Eva heard some of these speeches, and nearly cried 
her little eyes out in pity for her mamma, and in sorrow that she 
should make her so much distress. 

In a week or two there was a great improvement of symptoms 
— one of those deceitful lulls, by which her inexorable disease so 
often beguiles the Anxious heart, even on the verge of the grave. 
Eva’s step was again in the garden — in the balconies; she played 
and laughed again — ^and her father, in a transport, declared that 
they should soon have her as hearty as anybody. Miss Ophelia 
and the physician alone felt no encouragement from this illusive 
truce. There was one other heart, too, that felt the same certainty, 
and that w.as the little heart of Eva. What is it that sometimes speaks 
in the soul so calmly, so clearly, tk-at its earthly time is short? Is 
it thef secret instinct of decaying nature, or the soul’s impulsive 
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throb, as Immortality draws on? Be it what it may, it rested in the 
heart of Eva, a calm, sweet, prophetic certainty that heaven was near; 
calm as the light of sunset, sweet as the bright stillness of autumn, 
there her little heart reposed, only troubled by sorrow for those 
who loved her so dearly. 

For the child, though nursed so tenderly, and though life was 
unfolding before her with every brightness that love and wealth 
could give, had no regret for herself in dying. 

In that book which she and her simple old friend had read so 
much together, she had seen and taken to her young heart the image 
of One who loved the little child; and, as she gazed and mused, 
He had ceased to be an image and a picture of the distant past, and 
come to be a living, all-surrounding reality. His love enfolded her 
childish heart with more than mortal tenderness; and it was to 
Him she said she was going, and to His home. 

But her heart yearned with sad tenderness for all that she was to t 
leave behind. Her father most — for Eva, though she never distinctly 
thought so, had an instinctive perception that she was more in his 
heart than any other. Sl^ loved her mother because she was so 
loving a creature, and all the selfishness that she had seen in her 
only saddened and perplexed her; for she had a child’s implicit 
trust that her mother could not do wrong. There was sometlyng 
about her that Eva never cojild make out; and she always smoothed 
it over with thinking that, after all, it v^as mamma, and she loved 
her very dearly indeed. 

She felt, too, for those fond, faithful servants, to whom she was 
as daylight and sunshine. Children do not usually generalize; but 
Eva was an uncommonly %ature child, and the things that she had 
witnessed of the evils of the system under ^hich they were living 
had fallen, one by one, into^he depths of her thoughtful, pondering 
heart. She had vague longings to do something for them — to bless 
and save not only them, but all in their condition — ^longings that 
contrasted sadly with the feebleness of her little frame. 

“ Uncle Tom,” she said one day, when she was reading to her 
friend, ” I can understand why Jesus wanteJ^io die for us.” 

” Why, Miss Eva? ” . • 

” Because I Ve felt so too. 

” What is it. Miss Eva? — I don’t understand.” 

” I can’t tell you; but, wlien I saw those poor creatures on the 
boat, you know, when you came up and I — some had lost their 
mothers, and some their husbands, and some mothers cried for their 
little children — ^and when I heard about poor Prue-^oh„ wasn’t that 
dreadful? — ^and a great many pther times I’ve felt that I would be 
glad to die, if my dying could stop all this misery. 1 voouli die for 
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them, Tom, if I could/* said the child, earnestly, laying her little 
thin hand on his. 

ToAi looked at the child with awe; and when she, hearing her 
father’s voice, glided away, he wiped his eyes many times, as he 
looked after her. 

It’s jest no use tryin’ to keep Miss Eva here,” he said to Mammy, 
whom he met a moment after. ” She’s got the Lord’s mark in her 
forehead.” 

” Ah, yes, yes,” said Mammy, raising her hands; ” I’ve allers 
said so. She wasn’t never like a child that’s to live* — there was allers 
something deep in her eyes. I’ve told missis so many the time; it’s 
a-comin* true — we all secs it — dear, little, blessed lamb!” 

Eva came tripping up the verandah steps to her father. It was 
late in the afternoon, and the rays of the sun formed a kind of glory 
behind her as she came forward in her white dress, with her golden 
I hair and glowing cheeks, her eyes unnaturally bright with the slow 
fever that burned in her veins. 

St. Clare had called her to show a statuette that he had been 
buying for her; but her appearance, as she came on, impressed him 
suddenly and painfully. There is a kind of beauty, so intense, yet 
so fragile, that we cannot bear to look at it. Her father folded her 
suddenly in his arms, and almost forgot what he was going to tell 
her. 

” Eva, dear, you are better nowadays — are you not? 

” Papa,” said Eva, with sudden firmness, ” I’ve had things I 
wanted to say to you a great while. I want to say them now, before 
I get weaker.” 

St. Clare trembled as Eva seated hersetr in his lap. She laid her 
head on his bosom, and said — 

” It’s all no use, papa, to keep it to myself any longer. The time 
is coming that I am going to leave you I am going, and never to 
come back! ” and Eva sobbed. 

“Oh, now, my dear little Eva!” said St. Clare, trembling as 
he spoke, but speaking cheerfully, “ you’ve got nervous and low- 
spirited; you mustn’t ^indulge such gloomy thoughts. See here. 
I’ve bought a statuette for you! ” 

“ No, papa,” said Eva, putting it gently away, “ don’t deceive 
yourself! — I am not any better, 1 know it perfectly well — and 1 
am going before long. I am not nervous — I am not low-spirited. 
If it were not fur you, papa, and my friends, I should be perfect!) 
happy. I want to go — I long to go! ” 

“ Why, 46ar^child, what has made your poor little heart so sad? 
You have had everything to make happy that could be given 
you/* • 
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“ I had rather be in heaven; though, ‘only for my friends’ 
sake, 1 would be willing to live. There are a great many |hings 
here that make me sad, that seem dreadful to me. I had rather 
be there; but I don’t want to leave you — it almost breaks my 
heart ! ” 

“ What makes you sad, and seems dreadful, Eva? ” 

“ Oh, things that are done, and done all the time. I feel sad 
for our poor people; they love me dearly, and they are all good 
and kind to me. I wish, papa, they were all /ree.” 

“ Why, Eva, child, don’t, you think they are well enough off 
now? ” 

“ Oh, but, papa, if anything should happen to you, what would 
become of them? There are very few men like you, papa. Uncle 
Alfred isn’^ like you, and mamma isn’t; and then think of poor old 
Prue’s owners! What horrid things people do, and can do!” and 
Eva shuddered. 

” My dear child, you are .00 sensitive. I’m sorry I ever let you 
hear such stories.” 

” Oh, that’s what troubles me, papa. You want me to live so 
happy, and never to have any pain — never suffer anything — not 
even hear a sad story, when other poor creatures have nothing but 
pain and sorrow all their lives; it seems selfish. I ought to know 
such things ; I ought to feel ^bout them ! Such things always sank 
into my hearty they went down deep; I’ve thought and thought 
about them. Papa, isn’t there any way to have all slaves made 
free? ” 

” That’s a difficult question, dearest. There’s no doubt that 
this way is a very b^d one; a great many people think so; I do myself. 
I heartily wish that there were not a slave in "the land; but, then, I 
don’t know what is to be dofle about it! ” 

" Papj, you are such a good man, and so noble, and kind, and 
you always have a way of saying things that is so pleasant, couldn’t 
you go all round and try and persuade people to do right about 
this? When 1 am dead, papa, then you will think of me, and do 
it for my sake. I would do it, if I could.”' 

” When you are dead, Eva! ” said St. Glare,* passionately. ” Oh, 
child, don’t talk to me so! You arc all I have on earth.” 

” Poor old Pruc’s child w^s all that she had, and yet she had 
to hear it crying, and she couldn’t help it! Papa, these poor creatures 
love their children as much as you do me. Oh! do something for 
them. There’s poor Mammy loves her children; I’ve seen her 
cry when she talked about them. And Tom love? his children; 
and it’s dreadful, papa, that fiuch things are happieng all the 
time!” 
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'* There, there, darlirg,” said St Clare, soothingly; “ only don’t 
distress yourself, and don’t talk of dying, and I will do anything 
you wish.” 

” And promise me, dear father, that Tom shall have his freedom 

as soon as ” — she stopped, and said, in a hesitating tone — I am 

(« 

gone. 

” Yes, my dear, I will do anything in the world — ^anything you 
could ask me to.” 

” Dear papa,” said the child, laying her burning cheek against his, 
” how I wish we could go together! ” 

” Where, dearest? ” said St. Clare. 

” To our Saviour’s home; it’s so sweet and peaceful there — it 
Is all so loving there! ” The child spoke unconsciously, as of a place 
where she had often been. ” Don’t you want to go, p/^pa? ” she 
said. 

St. Clare drew her closer to him, but was silent. 

” You will come to me.” said the child, speaking in a voice of 
calm certainty which she often used unconsciously. 

” I shall come after you. I shall not| forget you.” 

The shadows of the solemn evening closed round them deeper 
and deeper, as St. Clare sat silently holding the little frail form 
to .his bosom. He saw no more the deep eyes, but the voice came 
over him as a spirit voice, and, as in a,’ sort of judgment vision, his 
whole past life rose in a rngment before his eyes: his mother’s prayers 
and hymns; his own early yearnings and aspirings for good; and, 
between them and this hour, years of worldliness and scepticism, 
and what man calls respectable living. We can think much, very 
much, in a moment. St. Clare saw and felt many things, but spoke 
nothing; and, as it grc?w darker, he took his child to her bedroom; 
and, when she was prepared for rest, lie sent away the attendants, 
and rocked her in his arms, and sang to her till she was asleep. 


- CHAPTER XXV 

THE LITTLE EVANGELIST 

It was Sunday afternoon. St. Clare was stretched on a bamboo 
lounge in the verandah, solacing himself with a cigar. Marie lay 
reclined on. a sfefa, opposite the window opening on the verandah, 
closely secluded, under an awning <(f transparent gauze, from the 
outrage of the mosquitoes, and languidly holding in her hand an 
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elegantly bound prayer-book. She was hftiding it because it was 
Sunday, and she imagined she had been reading it — though, in fact, 
she had been only taking a succession of short naps with it open 
in her hand. 

Miss Ophelia, who, after some rummaging, had hunted up a 
small Methodist meeting within riding distance, had gone out, 
with Tom as driver, to attend itv and Eva had accompanied them. 

I say, Augustine,** said Marie, after dozing awhile, “ I must 
send to the city after my old Doctor Posey; I’m sure I’ve got the 
complaint of the lieart.” 

“ Well, why need you send for him? This doctor that attends 
Eva seems skilful.” 

” I would not trust him in a critical case,” said Marie; “and 
I think Wmay say mine is becoming so! I’ve been thinking of it 
these two or three nights past; I have such distressing pains, and 
such strange feelings.” 

“ Oh, Marie, you are blue*; I don’t believe it’s heart complaint.” 

“ 1 daresay you don’t,” said Marie, “ I was prepared to expect 
that. You can be alarmed enough i^ Eva coughs, or has the least 
thing the matter with her; but you never think of me.” 

“If it’s particularly agreeable to you to have heart disease, why. 
I’ll try and maintain you have it,” said St. Clare; “ I didn’t know 
it was.” • 

“ Well, I oYily hope you won’t be sorry for this when it’s too 
late! ” said Marie; “ but, believe it or not, my distress about Eva, 
and the exertions I have made with that dear child, have developed 
what I have long sus^ecied.” 

What the exertions were which Marie referred to it would have 
been difficult to state. St. Clare quietly made this commentary 
to himself, and went on smoking, like a hardhearted wretch of a 
man hf^ was, till a carriage drove up before the verandah, and Eva 
and Miss Ophelia alighted. 

Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber, to put away 
her bonnet and shawl, as was always her manner, before she spoke 
a word on any subject; while Eva came, a^ St. Clare’s call, and 
was sitting on his knee, giving him an atcount of the services they 
had heard. 

They soon heard loud exclamations from Miss Ophelia’s room, 
which, like the one in which they were sitting, opened on to the 
verandah, and violent reproof addressed to somebody. 

“ What new witchcraft has Tops been brewiigg? ” asked St, 
Clare. “ That commotion is of her raising. I’ll be bound.” 

And in a moment after. Miss Ophelia, in high indignatiop, came 
dragging the culprit along. 
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“ Come out here, no'WI *’ she said, “ I will tell your master I ” 

“ What’s the case now? ” asked Augustine. 

“ The case is that I cannot be plagued with this child any longer! 
It’s past all bearing; flesh and blood cannot endure it! Here, I 
locked her up, and gave her a hymn to study; and what does she 
do but spy out where I put my key, and has gone to my bureau, 
and got a bonnet-trimming, and cut it all to pieces, to make dolls* 
jackets I I never saw anything like it in my life.” 

” I told you, cousin,” said Marie, ” that you’d find out that these 
creatures can’t be brought up without severity. If I had my way, 
now,” she said, looking reproachfully at St. Clare, ” I’d send that 
child out, and have her thoroughly whipped; I’d have her whipped 
till she couldn’t stand.” 

” I don’t doubt it,” said St. Clare. ” Tell me of the* lovely rule 
of woman! I never saw above a dozen women that wouldn’t half 
kill a horse, or a servant, cither, if they had their own way with 
them! — let alone a man.” 

” There is no use in this shilly-shally way of yours, St. Clare! ” 
said Marie. ” Cousin is a \/oman of Cense, and she sees it now, 
as plain as I do.” 

Miss Ophelia had just the capability of indignation that belongs 
tcrthe thorough-paced housekeeper, and this had been pretty actively 
roused by the artifice and wastefulness of the child; in fact, many 
of my lady readers must •own that they should havfe felt just so in 
her circumstances; but Marie’s words went beyond her, and she 
felt less heat. 

” I wouldn’t have the child treated sq, for the world,” she said; 
“ but, I am sure, Augustine, I don’t know what to do. I’ve taught 
and taught; I’ve talCed till I’m tired; I’ve whipped her; I’ve 
punished her in every way I can thlnC of, and still she’s just what 
she was at first.” ^ 

” Come here Tops, you monkey! ” said St. Clare, calling the 
child up to him. 

Topsy came up; her round, hard eyes glittering and blinking 
with a mixture of apprehensiveness and their usual old drollery. 

” What makes you behave so? ” said St. Clare, who could not 
help being amused with the child’s expression. 

” ’Spects it’s my wicked heart,” said Topsy, demurely; ” Miss 
Feely says so.” 

” Don’t you see how much Miss Ophelia has done for you. She 
says she has djne everything she can think of.” 

” Lor, yfes, mas’r and old missis used to say so too. She whipped 
me a heap harder, and used to puli my har, and knock my head 
ag*in tne door; but it didn’t do me no good. I 'spects if they’s 
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to pull every spear o’ har out o’ my head* it wouldn’t do no good, 
neither, I’s so wicked. Laws! I’s nothing but a nigger, no 
ways ! *’ 

“ Well, I shall have to give her up,” said Miss Ophelia; ” I can’t 
have that trouble any longer.” 

” Well, rd just like to ask one question,” said St. Clare. 

;; What is it? ” 

” Why, if your Gospel is not strong enough to save one heathen 
child that you .can have at home here all to yourself, what’s the 
use of sending one or two poor missionaries off with it among 
thousands of just such? I suppose this child is about a fair sample 
of what thousands of your heathen are.” 

Miss Ophelia did not make an immediate answer, and Eva, who 
had stood a silent spectator of the scene thus far, made a silent sign 
to Topsy to follow her. There was a little glass room at the corner 
of the verandah, which St. Clare used as a sort of reading-room;* 
and Eva and Topsy disappeared into this place. 

” What’s Eva going about now? ” said St. Clare; ” I mean to 
see. ^ • 

And advancing on tiptoe, he lifted up a curtain that covered the 
glass door, and looked in. In a moment, laying his finger on his 
lips, he made a silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come and took. 
There sat the two children bn the floor, with their side faces towards 

them. Topsy, with her usual air of careless drollery and unconcern; 
but, opposite to her, Eva, her whole face fervent *with feeling, and 
tears in her large eyes. 

” What does make you so bad, Topsy? Why won’t you try and 
be good? Don’t you love anybody, Topsy? ” 

” Dunno nothing ’bout (pve; I loves candy and sich, that’s all,” 
said Topsy. 

” Bui you love your father and mother? ” 

” Never had none, ye know. I telled ye that. Miss Eva.” 

” Oh, I know,” said Eva, sadly; ” but hadn’t you any brother 
or sister, or aunt, or ” ^ 

” No, none on ’em; never had nothing nor nobody.” 

” But, Topsy, if you’d only try to be good, you might ” 

” Couldn’t never be nothin’ but a nigger, if I was ever so good,” 
said Topsy. ” If I could* be skinned, and come white. I’d try 

then. ” 

” But people can love you, if you are black, Topsy. Miss Ophelia 
would love you if you were good.” ^ 

Topsy gave the short, blui^t laugh that w’as her comAion mode of 
expressing incredulity. 

“Don’t you think so? ” said Eva. 
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“ No; she can’t bar rfie, ’cause I’m a nigger! she’d ’s soon have 
a toad^touch her! There can’t nobody love niggers, and niggers 
can’t do nothin’! I don’t care,” said Topsy, beginning to whistle. 

” Oh, Topsy, poor child, I love you! ” said Eva, with a sudden 
burst of feeling, and laying her little thin white hand on Topsy’s 
shoulder; ” I love you because you haven’t had any father, or mother, 
or friends; because you’ve been a .poor, abused child! I love you, 
and I want you to be good. I’m very unwell, Topsy, and 1 think 
I shan’t live a great while; and it really grieves me to have you so 
naughty. I wish you would try to be good, for my sake; it’s only a 
little while I shall be with you.” 

The round, keen eyes of the black child were overcast with tears; 
large bright drops rolled heavily down, one by one, and fell on the 
little white hand. Yes, in that moment, a ray of real boiief, a ray 
of heavenly love had penetrated the darkness of her heathen soul. 
* She laid her head down between her knees, and wept and sobbed, 
while the beautiful child, bending over her, looked like the picture of 
some bright angel stooping to reclaim a sinner. 

“Poor Topsy!” said Eva. don’t y(cu know that Jesus loves 
all alike? He is just as willing to love you as me. He loves you 
just as 1 do, only more, because He is better. He will help you to 
be good ; and you can go to heaven at last, and be an angel for ever, 
just as much as if you were white. Only think of it, Topsy! you 
can be one of those ‘ spiritS'bright,’ Uncle Tom sings about.” 

“ Oh, dear Miss Eva, dear Miss Eva! ” said the child; “ I will 
try, I will try! I never did care nothin’ about it before.” 

St. Clare, at this instant, dropped the* curtain. “ It puts me 
in mind of mother,” he said to Miss Ophelia. “ It is true what 
she told me: if we want to give sight^to the blind, we must be 
willing to do as Christ did — call them to us, and put our hands on 
them.** 

I’ve always had a prejudice against negroes,” said Miss Ophelia, 
” and it’s a fact, I never could bear to have that child touch me ; 
but I didn’t think she knew it.” 

“ Trust any child to find that out,” said St. Clare; there’s no 
keeping it from them. But I believe that all the trying in the world 
to benefit a child, and all the substantial favours you can do them, 
will never excite one emotion of gratitude while that feeling of re- 
pugnance remains in the heart; it’s a queer kind of fact, but so 

. . »t 

It IS. 

“ I don’t know how I can help It,” said Miss Ophelia; “ they 
are disagreeable* to me; this child ir^ particular: how can I help 
feeling so? ” 

“ Eva does, it seems.” 
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“ Well, she’s so loving I After all, though, she’s no more than 
Christ-like,” said Miss Ophelia. “ I wish I were like her.^ She 
might teach me a lesson.” 

It wouldn’t be the first time a little child had been used to in- 
struct an old disciple, if it were so,” said St. Clare. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

DEATH 

** Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
•' In life’s early morning hath hid from our eyes.’* 

Eva’s bedroom was a spacious apartment, which, like all the other • 
rooms in the house, opened ‘on to the broad verandah. The room 
communicated on one side with her father and mother’s apartment; 
on the other, with that afpropriatcd* to Miss Ophelia. St. Clare 
had gratified his own eye and taste in furnishing this room in a 
style that had a peculiar keeping with the character of her for whom 
it was intended. The windows were hung with curtains of rose- 
coloured and white muslin;# the floor was spread with a matting 
which had licen ordered in Paris to a pattern of his own device, 
having round it a border of rose-buds and leaves, and a centrepiece 
with full-blown roses. The bedstead, chairs, and lounges were of 
bamboo, wrought in peculiarly graceful and fanciful patterns. Over 
the head of the bed was an alabaster bracket, on which a beautiful 
sculptured angel stood, with drooping wings, •holding out a crown of 
myrtle-leaves. From this depended, over the bed, light curtains of 
rose-col/\ured gauze, striped with silver, supplying that protec- 
tion from mosquitos which is an indispensable addition to all sleeping 
accommodation in that climate. The graceful bamboo lounges 
were amply supplied with cushions of rose-coloured damask, while 
over them, depending from the hands of Sculptured figures, were 
gauze curtains similar to those of the bed. A light fanciful bamboo 
table stood in the middle of the room, where a Parian vase, wrought 
in the shape of a white lily with its buds, stood ever filled with 
flowers. On this table lay Eva’s books and little trinkets, with an 
elegantly wrought alabaster writing stand, which her father had sup- 
plied to her when he saw her trying to improve herself in writing. 
There was a fireplace in the reborn, and on the marb?e mantel above 
stood a beautiful wrought statuette of Jesus receiving little children, 
and on either side marble vases, for which it was Tom’s pride and 
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delight to offer bouque*ts every morning. Two or three exquisite 
paintirgs of children, in various attitudes, embellished the wall. 
In short, the eye could turn nowhere without meeting Images of 
childhood, of beauty, and of peace. Those little eyes never opened 
in the morning light without falling on something which suggested 
to the heart soothing and beautiful thoughts. 

The deceitful strength which had buoyed Eva up for a little while 
was fast passing away; seldom and more seldom her light foot- 
step was heard in the verandah, and oftener and oftener she was found 
reclined on a little lounge by the open window, her large deep eyes 
fixed on the rising and falling waters of the lake. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon, as she was so reclining — 
her Bible half open, her little transparent fingers lying listlessly 
between the leaves — suddenly she heard her mother’s voic€, in sharp 
tones, in the verandah. 

“ What now, you baggage — what new piece of mischief? You’ve 
been picking the flowers, hey? ” and Eva heard the sound of a smart 
slap. 

“ Law, missis ! they’s for Miss Eva,” ^e heard a voice say, which 
she knew belonged to Topsy. 

” Miss Eva I A pretty excuse! — you suppose she wants your 
flowers, you good-for-nothing nigger! Get along off with you!” 

In a moment Eva was off from her Idtinge and in the verandah. 

” Oh, don’t, mother! I should like the flowers; do give them to 
me; I want them.” 

” Why, Eva, your room is full now.” 

” I can’t have too many,” said Eva. • ” Topsy, do bring them 
here.” ^ 

Topsy, who had stood sullenly hojding down her head, now 
came up and offered her flowers. She did it with a look of hesita- 
tion and bashfulness, quite unlike the eldrich boldness anc^ bright- 
ness which was usual with her. 

” It’s a beautiful bouquet! ” said Eva, looking at it. 

It was rather a singular one — ^a brilliant scarlet geranium, and 
one single white japgnica, with its glossy leaves. It was tied up 
with an evident eye to the contrast of colour, and the arrangement 
of every leaf had carefully been studied. 

Topsy looked pleased as Eva said, “‘Topsy, you arrange flowers 
very prettily. Here,” she said, “ is this vase 1 haven’t any flowers 
for. I wish you’d arrange something every day for it.” 

“ Well, that’^ odd ! ” said Marie. “ What in the world do you 
want that for? ’ < 

“ Neyer mind, mamma; you’d as lief as not Topsy should do it 
— had you not? ” 
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“ Of course, anything you please, deaf. Topsy, you hear your 
young mistress; see that you mind.*’ ^ 

Topsy made a short curtsey, and looked down ; and, as she turned 
away, Eva saw a tear roll down her dark cheek. 

“You see, mamma, I knew poor Topsy wanted to do something 
for me,’* said Eva to her mother. 

“Oh, nonsense! it’s only because she likes to do mischief. She 
knows she mustn’t pick flowers — so she does it! that’s all there is 
to it. But, if you fancy to have her pluck them, so be it.’’ 

“ Mamma, 1 think Topsy is different from what she used to be; 
she’s trying to be a good girl.*’ 

“ She’ll have to try a good while before she gets to be good,’’ said 
Marie, with a careless laugh. 

“ WeH; you know, mamma, poor Topsy! everything has always 
been against her.” 

“ Not since she’s been here. I’m sure. If she hasn’t been talked* 
to, and preached to, and every earthly thing done that anybody could 
do; and she’s just so ugly, and always will be; you can’t make any- 
thing of the creature! • 

“ But, mamma, it’s so different to be brought up as I’ve been, 
with so many friends, so many things to make me good and happy; 
and to be brought up as she’s been all the time till she came heref ’’ 

“ Most likely,’’ said Marie, yawning — “ dear me, how hot 
it is!’’ 

“ Mamma, you believe, don’t you, that Topsy could become an 
angel, as well as any of us, if she were a Christian? ’’ 

“Topsy! what a ridiculous idea! Nobody but you would ever 
think of it. I suppose she could, though.’’ 

“ But, mamma, isn’t God her Father as much as ours? Isn’t 
Jesus her Saviour? ’’ 

“ W/^11, that may be. 1 suppose God made everybody,’’ said Marie. 
“ Where is my smelling-bottle? ’’ 

“ It’s such a pity — oh! such a pity!’* said Eva, looking out on 
the distant lake, and speaking half to herself. 

“ What’s a pity? ’’ said Marie. 

“ Why, that any one, who could be a’ bright angel, and live with 
angels, should go all down — down, down, and nobody help them! — 
oh, dear! ’’ • 

“ Well, we can’t help it; it’s no use worrying, Eva! 1 don’t know 
what’s to be done : we ought to be thankful for our own advantages.’’ 

“ I hardly can be,’’ said Eva; “ I’m so sorry to think of poor folks 
that haven’t any.’’ ^ . 

“ That’s odd enough,’’ said Marie; “ I’m sure my religiqn makes 
me thankful for my advantages.*’ 
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“ Mamma,” said Eva,*^ ” 1 want to have some of my hair cut off 
— a gopd deal of it.” 

” what for? ” said Marie. 

” Mamma, I want to give some away to my friends, while I am 
able to give it to them myself. Won’t you ask aunty to come and 
cut it for me? ” 

Marie raised her voice, and called Miss Ophelia from the other 
room. 

The child half rose from her pillow as she came in, and, shaking 
down her long golden-brown curls, said, rather playfully, ” Come, 
aunty, shear the sheep 1 ” 

” What’s that? ” said St. Clare, who just then entered with some 
fruit he had been out to get for her. 

” Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of my hair; there’s too 
much of it, and it makes my head hot. Besides, I want to give some 
of it away.” 

Miss Ophelia came with her scissors. 

” Take care — don’t spoil the looks of it! ” said her father; ” cut 
underneath, where it won’t show. Eva ’r curls are my pride.” 

” Oh, papa! ” said Eva, sadly. 

“Yes, and I want them kept handsome against the time I take 
you. up to your uncle’s plantation, to see cousin Henrique,” said 
St. Clare, in a gay tone. 

” I shall never go there* papa; I’m going to a Letter country. 
Oh, do believe me! Don’t you see, papa, that I get weaker every 
day?” 

” Why do you insist that I shall believe ,^uch a cruel thing, Eva? ” 
said her father. 

” Only because it is /rue, papa; and, if you will believe it now, 
perhaps you will get to feel about it as i do.” 

St. Clare closed his lips, and stood gloomily eyeing the long, 
beautiful curls, which, as they were separated from the child’s head, 
were laid one by one in her lap. She raised them up, looked earnestly 
at them, twined them around her thin fingers, and looked, from 
time to time, anxiously at her father. 

” It’s just what I have been foreboding! ” said Marie; “it’s just 
what has been preying on my health from day to day, bringing me 
downward to the grave, though nobody regards it. I have seen this 
long. St. Clare, you will see, after awhile, that I was right.” 

” Which will afford you great consolation, no doubt! ” said St. 
Clare, in a dry, bitter tone. 

Marie lay •back on a lounge, and covered her face with her cambric 
handkerchief. 

Eva’s *clear blue eye looked earnestly from one to the other. It 
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was the calm, comprehending gaze of a »oul half loosed from its 
earthly bonds; it was evident she saw, felt, and appreciated the 
difference between the two. ^ 

She beckoned with her hand to her father. He came and sat down 
by her. 

“ Papa, my strength fades away every day, and I know I must 
go. There are some things that I want to say and do, that I ought 
to do; and you are so unwilling to have me speak a word on the 
subject. But it must come; there’s no putting it off. Do be willing 
I should speak nowl ** 

“ My child, I am willing! ’* said St. Clare, covering his eyes with 
one hand, and holding up Eva’s hand with the other. 

“ 7 hen I want to see all our people together. 1 have some things 
I must 9ti> to them,’ said Eva. 

“ Well,'* said St. Clare, in a tone of dry endurance. 

Miss Ophelia despatched a messenger, and soon the whole of th® 
servants were convened in 'the room. 

Eva lay back on her pillows; her hair hanging loosely about her 
face, her crimson cheek'', contrasting painfully with th^^ intense 
whiteness of her complexion, and the thin contour of her limbs and 
features, and her large soul-like eyes fixed earnestly on every one. 

The servants were struck with a sudden emotion. The spiritual 
face, the long locks of hair cut off and lying by her, her father’s 
averted face, and Marie’s sobs, struck at once upon the feelings of 
a sensitive and impressible race; and, as they came in, they looked 
one on another, sighed, and shook their heads. There was a deep 
silence, like that of a funeral. 

Eva raised herself, and looked long and earnestly round at every 
one. All looked sad and apprehensive. Many of the women hid 
their faces in thdr aprons.* 

“ I sent for you all, my dear friends,” said Eva, ” because I love 
you. I love you all; and I have something to say to you, which I 
want you always to remember. ... 1 am going to leave you. In a 
few more weeks you will see me no more ” 

Here the child was interrupted by biflrsts of groans, sobs, and 
lamentations, which broke from all present, and in which her slender 
voice was lost entirely. She waited a moment, and then, speaking 
in a tone that checked the, sobs of all, she said — 

” If you love me, you must not interrupt me so. Listen to what 
I say. I want to speak to you about your souls. . . . Many of you, 
I am afraid, are very careless. You are thinking only about this world. 
I want you to remember that there is a beautiful wbrlck where Jesus 
is. I am going there, and you can go there. It is for you as much as 
me. But, if you want to go there you must not live idle,* careless. 
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thoughtless lives. You must be Christians. You must remember 
that each one of you can become angels, and be angels for ever. . . . 
If you want to be Christians, Jesus will help you. You must pray to 
Him; you must read ** 

The child checked herself, looked piteously at them, and said 
sorrowfully — 

“Oh, dear! you cant read, poor souls!” and she hid her face 
in the pillow and sobbed, while many a smothered sob from those she 
was addressing, who were kneeling on the floor, aroused her. 

“ Never mind,” she said, raising her face, and smiling brightly 
through her tears, ” I have prayed for you; and I know Jesus will 
help you, even if you can't read. Try all to do the best you can; 
pray every day; ask Him to help you, and get the Bible read to you 
whenever you can; and I think I shall see you all in heavea,** 

” Amen,” was the murmured response from the lips of Tom 
and Mammy, and some of the elder ones, who belonged to the 
Methodist Church. The younger and rtiore thoughtless ones, for 
the time completely overcome, were sobbing, with their heads bowed 
upon thsir knees. . i 

” 1 know,” said Eva, ” you all love me.” 

” Yes; oh, yes! indeed we do! Lord bless her! ” was the involuntary 
answer of all. 

” Yes, I know you do! There isn’t one of you that hasn’t always 
been very kind to me, and I.want to give you something that, when 
you look at, you shall always remember me. I’m going to give all 
of you a curl of my hair; and, when you look at it, think that 1 loved 
you, and am gone to heaven, and that I wai^t to see you all there. ’ 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as, with tears and sobs, 
they gathered round th^ little creature, and took from her hands 
what seemed to them a last mark of hef love. Tlicy fell on their 
knees; they sobbed, and prayed, and kissed the hem of her garment; 
and the elder ones poured forth words of endearment, mingled in 
prayers and blessings, after the manner of their susccfptible race. 

As each one took their gift. Miss Ophelia, who was apprehensive 
for the effect of all this Excitement on her little patient, signed to 
each one to pass out of the apartment. 

At last all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

” Here, Uncle Tom,” said Eva, ” is a beautiful one for you. Oh, 
I am so happy. Uncle Tom, to think 1 shall see you in heaven, for 
I am sure I shall; and Mammy, dear, good, kind Mammy! ” she said, 
fondly throwing her arms round her old nurse, ” I know you’ll be 
there too.” • • ^ 

” Oh, Miss Eva, don’t see how I can live without ye, no how! ” 
said the^^aithful creature. ” 'Pears like it’s just taking everything 
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off the place to oncet ! " and Mammy g^ve way to a passion of 
grief; 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently from the apartnrftnt, and 
thought they were all gone ; but, as she turned, Topsy was standing there. 
“ Where did you start up from? ** she said, suddenly. 

“ I was here,** said Topsy, wiping the tears from her eyes. “ Oh, 
Miss Eva, I've been a bad girl; but won’t you give me one too? ** 

“ Yes, poor Topsy! to be sure 1 will. There, every time you look 
at that, think that I love you, and wanted you to be a good girl! ** 

“ Oh, Miss Eva, I is tryin*! ** said Topsy, earnestly; “ but. Lor, 
it*s so hard to be good! *Pears like I ain’t used to it, no ways! *’ 

“ Jesus knows it, Topsy; He is sorry for you; He will help you.** 
Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was silently passed from 
the apatf njent by Miss Ophelia ; but, as she went, she hid the precious 
curl in her bosom. 

All being gone. Miss Ophelia shut the door. That worthy ladjfc 
had wiped away many tears«of her own during the scene; but concern 
for the consequence of such an excitement to her young charge was 
uppermost in her mind. ^ 

St. Clare had been sitting during the whole time, with his hand 
shading his eyes, in the same attitude. When they were all gone, he 
sat so still. 

“ Papa! ** said Eva, gentjy, laying her hand on his. 

He gave a €udden start and shiver, but made no answer. 

“ Dear papa! ** said Eva. 

I canno/,** said St. Clare, rising, “ I cannot have it so! The 
Almighty hath dealt Very bitterly with me ! ** and St. Clare pronounced 
these words with a bitter emphasis indeed. 

“ Augustine ! has not God a right to do what He will with His 
own? ** said Mks Ophelift. 

Perhaps so; but that doesn*t make it any easier to bear,** said he, 
with a dry, hard, tearless manner, as he turned away. 

“ Papa, you break my heart ! ** said Eva, rising, and throwing 
herself into his arms ; you must not feel so ! ** and the child sobbed 
and wept with a violence which alarmed •them all, and turned her 
father*s thoughts at once to another channeK 

“There, Eva; there, dearest! Hush! hush! 1 was wrong; 1 waST 
wicked. I will feel any wa^j, do any way; only don*t distress yourself; 
don*t sob so. I will be resigned; I was wicked to speak as I did.** 
Eva soon lay like a wearied dove in her father’s arms; and he, 
bending over her, soothed her by every tender word he could think of. 

Marie rose and threw herself out of the apartnv^nt into her own, 
where she fell into violent hysterics. 

“ You didn’t give me a curl, Eva,” said her father, smilifig sadly. 
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“ They are all yours, papa,’* said she, smiling; ” yours and 
! mamma’s; and you must give dear aunty as many as she wants. I 
• only gafve them to our poor people myself, because, you know, papa, 
they might be forgotten when I am gone, and because I hoped it 
might help them remember. . . . You are a Christian, are you not, 
papa? ” said Eva, doubtfully. 

“ Why do you ask me? ” 

“ I don’t know. You are so good, I don’t see how you can help it,” 

“ What is being a Christian, Eva? ” 

” Loving Christ most of all,” said Eva. 

“ Do you, Eva? ” 

” Certainly I do.” 

” You never saw Him,” said St. Clare. 

” That makes no difference,” said Eva. ” I believe ^IJim, and 
in a few days I shall see Him ”; and the young face grew fervent, 
..radiant with joy. 

St. Clare said no more. It was a feelisg which he had seen before 
in his mother; but no chord within vibrated to it. 

Eva,^fter this, declined rapidly; therj* was no more any doubt 
of the event; the fondest hope could not be blinded. Her beautiful 
room was avowedly a sick-room; and Miss Ophelia day and night 
performed the duties of a nurse, and never did her friends appreciate 
her value more than in that capacity. V^ith so well-trained a hand 
and eye, such perfect adroitness and practice in ev^ry art which 
could promote neatness and comfort, and keep out of sight every 
disagreeable incident of sickness, with such a perfect sense of time, 
such a clear, untroubled head, such exact accuracy in remembering 
every prescription and direction of the doctors, she was everything 
to her. They who had chrugsred their shoulders at her little peculi- 
arities and setnesses, so unlike the cateless freedom of southern 
manners, acknowledged that now she was the exact person that 
was wanted. 

Uncle Tom was much in Eva’s room. The child vsuffered much 
from nervous restlessness, and it was a relief to her to be carried ; 
and it was Tom’s greatesK. delight to carry her little frail form in his 
arms, resting on a pilldw, now up and down her room, now out into 
'the verandah; and when the fresh sea-breezes blew from the lake — 
and the child felt freshest in the morning — he would sometimes walk 
with her under the orange trees in the garden, or, sitting down in 
some of their old seats, sing to her their favourite old hymns. 

Her father often did the same thing; but his frame was slighter, 
and when h^ war^ weiry, Eva would say to him— - 

” Oh, papa, let Tom take me. Poor fellow! it pleases him; and you 
know it’£ all he can do now, and he wants to do something! ” 
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“ So do 1 , Eva I ” said her father. • 

“ Well, papa, you can do everything, and are everything to me. 
You read to me — you sit up at night — and Tom has onIy*this one 
thing, and his singing; and I know, too, he does it easier than you 
can. He carries me so strong! ’* 

The desire to do something was not confined to Tom. Every 
servant in the establishment showed the same feeling, and in their 
way did what they could. 

Poor Mammy’s heart yearned towards her darling; but she found 
no opportunity,' night or d^y, as Marie declared that the state of her 
mind was such it was impossible for her to rest; and, of course, 
it was against her principles to let any one else rest. Twenty times 
in a night Mammy would be roused to rub her feet, to bathe her head, 
to find»hf;r pocket-handkerchief, to see what the noise was in Eva’s 
room, to let down a curtain because it was too light, or to put it up 
because it was too dark; and, in the daytime, when she longed tm 
have some share in the nursing of her pet, Marie seemed unusually 
ingenious in keeping her busy anywhere and everywhere all over 
the house, or about her f)wn persop, so that stolen intet*"views and 
momentary glimpses were all she could obtain. 

1 feel it my duty to be particularly careful of myself now,** 
she would say, “ feeble as I am, and with the whole care and nursing 
of that dear child upon me.** 

Indeed, iny dear,** said St. Clare, “ J thought our cousin relieved 
you of that.** 

“ You talk like a man, St. Clare — just as if a mother could be 
relieved of the care of a child in that state; but then, it*s all alike, 
no one ever knows what 1 feel! I can’t throw things off, as you do.” 

St. Clare smiled. You must excuse hifn, he couldn’t help it — 
for St. Clare could smile* yet. For so bright and placid was the 
farewell voyage of the little spirit, by such sweet and fragrant breezes 
was the small bark borne towards the heavenly shores, that it was 
impossible to realise that it was death that was approaching. The 
child felt no pain — only a tranquil, soft weakness, daily and almost 
insensibly increasing; and she was so beaiftiful, so loving, so trustful, 
so happy, that one could not resist the sobthing influence of that 
air of innocence and peace which seemed to breathe around hen 
St. Clare found a strange ylm coming over him. It was not hope — 
that was impossible; it was not resignation ; it was only a calm resting 
in the present, which seemed so beautiful that he wished to think of 
no future. It was like that hush of spirit which we feel amid the 
bright, mild woods of autump, when the bright heentic flush is on the 
trees and the last lingering flowers by the brook; and we joy in it 
all the more, because we know that soon it will all pass away. 
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The friend who knew,, most of Eva’s own imaginings and fore- 
shadowings was her faithful bearer, Tom. To him she said what 
she woilid not disturb her father by saying. To him she imparted 
those mysterious intimations which the soul feels as the cords begin 
to unbind ere it leaves its clay for ever. 

Tom, at last, would not sleep in his room, but lay all night in 
the outer verandah, ready to rouse at every call. 

Uncle Tom, what alive have you taken to sleeping anywhere 
and everywhere, like a dog? ” said Miss Ophelia. “ I thought you 
was one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed in a Christian way.” 

” I do. Miss Feely,” said Tom, mysteriously. ” I do, but now ” 

** Well, what now? ” 

” We mustn’t speak loud; Mas’r St. Clare won’t hear on’t; but. 
Miss Feely, you know there must be somebody watchin’^jor the 
Bridegroom.” 

«. ” What do you mean, Tom? ” 

” You know it says in Scripture, ‘ At midnight there was a great 
cry made. Behold the bridegroom cometh.* That’s what I’m 
*spectiriL.now, every night. Miss Feely — and I couldn’t sleep out 
o’ bearin’, no ways.” 

” Why, Uncle Tom, what makes you think so? ” 

” ^iss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, He sends His messenger 
in the soul. I must be thar. Miss Feely; for when that ar blessed 
child goes into the kingdom, they’ll open the door ^ wide, we’ll 
all get a look in at the glory. Miss Feely.” 

** Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more unwell than usual 
to-night? ” 

“No; but she telled me this morning,* she was coming nearer, 
— thar’s them that tells k to the child, Miss Feely. It’s the angels — 

* it’s the trumpet sound afore the break (/ day,* ’* s«id Tom, quoting 
from a favourite hymn. 

This dialogue passed between Miss Ophelia and Tom, between 
ten and eleven one evening after her arrangements^ had all been 
made for the night, when, on going to bolt her outer door, she found 
Tom stretched along by it, in the outer verandah. 

She was not nervoiAs or impressible; but the solemn, heartfelt 
linanner struck her. Eva had been unusually bright and cheerful 
that afternoon, and had sat raised in her bed, and looked over all 
her little trinkets and precious things, Lid designated the friends 
to whom she would have them given ; and her manner was more 
animated, and her voice more natural, than they had known it for 
weeks. Her.fatlier had been in in the evening, and had said that 
Eva appeared more like her former self than ever she had done since 
her sickness; and when he kissed her for the night, he said to Miss 
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Ophelia, “ Cousin, we may keep her with us tifter all; she is certainly 
better and he had retired with a lighter heart in his bosoj;n than 
he had had there for weeks. 

But at midnight — strange mystic hour ! when the veil between the frail 
present and the eternal future grows thin — then came the messenger ! 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of one who stepped 
quickly. It was Miss Ophelia, who had resolved to sit up all night 
with her little charge, and who, at the turn of the night, had dis- 
cerned what experienced nurses significantly call “ a change.** TTie 
outer door was quickly opened, and Tom, who was watching outside, 
was on the alert in a moment. 

“ Go for the doctor, Tom! lose not a moment,’* said Miss Ophelia; 
and stepping across the room, she rapped at St. Clare *s door. 

“ Cousint*’ she said, “ I wish you would come.’* 

Those words fell on his heart like clods upon a coffin. Why 
did they? He was up and in the room in an instant, and bending ‘ 
over Eva, who still slept. * 

What was it he saw that made his heart stand still? Why was 
no word spoken between the two? Thou canst say, who seen 
that same expression on the face dearest to thee ; that look indescrib- 
able, hopeless, unmistakable, that says to thee that thy beloved is 
no longer thine. • 

On the face of the child, however, there was no ghastly Imprint — only 
a high and almost sublime expression — the over-shadowing presence of 
spiritual natures, the dawning of immortal life in that childish soul. 

They stood there so still, gazing upon her, that even the ticking of 
the watch seemed too loud In a few moments Tom returned with 
the doctor. He entered, gave one look, and stood silent as the rest. 

When did this change take place? ” sai8 he in a low whisper 
to Miss Ophelia. • * 

“ About the turn of the night,** was the reply. 

Marie, roused by the entrance of the doctor, appeared hurriedly 
from the next room. 

“Augustine! Cousin! — oh! — what?** she hurriedly began. 

“ Hush! ** said St. Clare, hoarsely; “ sKe is dying! ** 

Mammy heard the words, and flew to awaken the servants. ^ 
The house was soon roused — lights were seen, footsteps heard, 
anxious faces thronged the verandah, and looked tearfully through 
the glass doors; but St. Clare heard and said nothing — he saw 
only that look on the face of the little sleeper. 

“ Oh, if she would only wake, and speak once more! ’* he said; 
and, stooping over her, he speke in her ear — “ Eva,^ danling! ** 

The large blue eyes unclosed — smile passed over h^r face; 
she tried to raise her head, and to speak. 
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“ Do you know me, Eva? ” 

“ papa,** said the child, with a last effort, throwing her 
arms about his neck. In a moment they dropped again, and, as 
St. Clare raised his head, he saw a spasm of mortal agony pass over 
the face; she struggled for breath, and threw up her little hands. 

“ Oh, God, this is dreadful! ** he said, turning away in agony, 
and wringing Tom’s hand, scarce conscious what he was doing. 
** Oh, Tom, my boy, it is killing me! ” 

Tom had his master’s hands between his own, and, with tears 
streaming down his dark cheeks, looked up for help where he had 
always been used to look. 

“ Pray that this may be cut short! ” said St Clare; “this wrings 
my heart.** 

“ Oh. bless the Lord ! it’s over — it’s over, dear master! *’ said 
Tom; “ look at her.** 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one exhausted, the large 
clear eyes rolled up and fixed. Ah, wha< said those eyes, that spoke 
so much of heaven? Earth was past and earthly pain; but so solemn, 
so mysteiious was the triumphant brightness of that face, that it 
checked even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed around her in 
breathless stillness. 

“ ‘Eva,** said St, Clare, gently. 

She did not hear. 

“Oh, Eva, tell us what you see! What is it? ** stfid her father. 

A bright, a glorious smile passed over her face, and she said, 
brokenly, “Oh! love — joy — peace!** gave one sigh, and passed 
from death unto life! , 

Farewell, beloved child! the bright, eternal doors have closed 
after thee; we shall see thy sweet face no more. Oh, woe for them 
who watched thy entrance into heaven, when tht^y shall wake and 
find only the cold grey sky of daily life, and thou gone for ever! 


‘ CHAPTER XXVI 1 

' THIS IS THE LAST Or EARTH ' 

John Q. Adams. 

The statuettes and pictures in Eva’s room were shrouded in white 
napkins, and o^ly hushed breathings arvd muffled footfalls were 
heard there, and the light stole in solemnly through windows partially 
darkened by closed blinds. 
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The bed was draped in white; and there, beneath the drooping 
angel figure, lay a little sleeping form — sleeping never to wal^n ! 

There she lay, robed in one of the simple white dresses she had 
been wont to wear when living; the rose-coloured light through 
the curtains cast over the icy coldness of death a warm glow. The 
heavy eyelashes drooped softly on the pure cheek; the head was 
turned a little to one side, as if in natural sleep; but there was diffused 
over every lineament of the face that high celestial expression, that 
mingling of rapture and repose, which showed it was no earthly or 
temporary sleep, but the long, sacred rest which “ He giveth to 
His beloved.** 

There is no death to such as thou, dear Eva! neither darkness 
nor shadow of death ; only such a bright fading as when the morning 
star fades tin the golden dawn. Thine is the victory without the 
battle — the crown without the conflict. 

So did St. Clare think, as, with folded arms, he stood there gazing.* 
Ah ! who shall say what he *did think? for, from the hour that voices 
had said, in the dying chamber, “ she is gone,** it had been all a 
dreary mist, a heavy “ dimness of anguish.** He had heitirch’ voices 
around him; he had had questions asked, and answered them; 
they had asked him when he would have the funeral, and where 
they should lay her; and he had answered, impatiently, that he 
cared not. 

Adolph and Rosa had arranged the. chamber; volatile, fickle 
and childish as they generally were, they were soft-hearted and 
full of feeling; and while Miss Ophelia presided over the general 
details of order and neatness, it was their hands that added those 
soft poetic touches to the arrangements, that took from the death- 
room the grim and ghastly air which too often marks a New England 
funeral. • * 

Ther<i were still flowers on the shelves, all white, delicate, and 
fragrant, with graceful, drooping leaves. Eva*s little table, covered 
with white, boVe on it her favourite vase, with a single white moss 
rose-bud in it. The folds of the drapery, the fall of the curtains, 
had been arranged and re-arranged by Adolph and Rosa, with that 
nicety of eye which characterizes their race. Even now while 
St. Clare stood there thinking, little Rosa tripped softly into the 
chamber with a basket of white flowers. She stepped back when 
she saw St. Clare, and stopped respectfully; but, seeing that he did 
not observe her, she came forward to place them around the dead. 
St. Clare saw her as in a dream while she placed in the small hands 
a fair Cape jessamine, and, with admirable taste,® disposed other 
flowers around the couch. « 

The door opened again, and Topsy, her eyes swelled with crying, 
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appeared, holding something under her apron. Rosa made a quick 
forbidcjing gesture; but she took a step into the room. 

“ You must go out,” said Rosa, in a sharp, positive whisper; 
** you haven’t any business here!” 

” Oh, do let me! 1 brought a flower, such a pretty one! ” said 
Topsy, holding up a half-blown tea rose-bud. ” Do let me put 
just one there.” 

” Get along! ” said Rosa, more decidedly. 

” Let her stay! ” said St. Clare, suddenly stamping his foot, 
” She shall come.” 

Rosa suddenly retreated, and Topsy came forward and laid her 
offering at the feet of the corpse; then, suddenly, with a wild and 
bitter cry, she threw herself on the floor alongside the bed, and wept 
and moaned aloud. ^ * 

Miss Ophelia hastened into the room, and tried to raise and silence 
* her; but in vain. 

” Oh, Miss Eva! oh. Miss Eva! 1 wish Ts dead too, 1 do! ** 

There was a piercing wildness in the cry; the blood flushed into 
St. Cfere’s white, marble-like -face, and ^he first tears he had shed 
since Eva died stood in his eyes. 

” Get up, child,” said Miss Ophelia, in a softened voice; “don’t 
cry ‘SO. Miss Eva is gone to heaven; she is an angel.” 

” But I can’t see her! ” said Topsy.* “ I never shall see her! ” 
and she sobbed again. . 

They all stood a moment in silence, 

** She said she loved me,” said Topsy; “she did! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! there ain’t nobody left now, thej^’e ain’t! ” 

“ That’s true enough,” said St. Clare; “ but do,” he said to Miss 
Ophelia, “ see if you can’t comfort the poor creature.” 

I jist wish I hadn’t never been bo’rn,” said Topsy. “ I didn’t 
want to be born, no ways; and I don’t see no use on’t.” • 

Miss Ophelia raised her gently but firmly, and took her from 
the room; but, as she did so, some tears fell from het eyes. 

“ Topsy, you poor child,” she said, as she led her into her room, 

“ don’t give up! / can love you, though I am not like that dear little 
child. I hope I’ve learnt something of the love of Christ from her. 

I can love you ; 1 do, and I’ll try to help you to grow up a good Christian 
girl.” . , . 

Miss Ophelia’s voice was more than her words, and more than that 
were the honest tears that fell down her face. From that hour she 
acquired an influence over the mind of the destitute child that she 
never lost. • 

” Oh^ my Eva, whose little hour on earth did so much of good,” 
thought St Clare, “ what account have I to give for my long years ? ” 
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There were, for a while, soft whisperings and footfalls in the 
chamber, as one after another stole in to look at the dead ; ^nd then 
came the little coffin; and then there was a funeral, and carriages 
drove to the door, and strangers came and were seated; and there 
were white scarfs and ribbons, and crape bands, and mourners dressed 
in black crape; and there were words read from the Bible, and 
prayers offered; and St. Clare liyed, and walked, and moved, as one 
who has shed every tear; to the last he saw only one thing, that golden 
head in the coffin; but then he saw the cloth spread over it, the lid 
of the coffin closed ; and he walked, when he was put beside the others, 
down to a little place at the bottom of the garden, and there, by the 
mossy seat where she and Tom had talked, and sung, and read so 
often, was the little grave. St. Clare stood beside it — looked vacantly 
down; he caw them lower the little coffin; he heard, dimly, the solemn 
words, “ I am the Resurrection and the Life; he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live **; and, as the earth wa# 
cast in and filled up the little grave, he could not realize that it was 
his Eva that they were hiding from his sight. 

Nor was it! — not Eva^, but onl)^ the frail seed of rfiaf bright 
immortal form with which she will yet come forth, in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

And then all were gone, and the mourners went back to the f)lace 
which should know her no more; and Marie’s room was darkened, 
and she lay bn the bed, sobbing and. moaning in uncontrollable 
grief, and calling every moment for the attentions of all her servants. 
Of course, they had no time to cry; why should they? the grief was 
her grief, and she was fulb* convinced that nobody on earth did, could, 
or would feel it as she did. 

“ St. Clare did not shed a fear,” she said; ” he didn’t sympathize 
with her; it was perfectly wonderful to think how hard-hearted and 
unfeeling he was, when he must know how she suffered.” 

So much are people the slave of their eye and ear, that many 
of the servants really thought that missis was the principal sufferer 
in the case, especially as Marie began to have hysterical spasms, 
and sent for the doctor, and at last declared herself dying; and, in 
the running and scampering, and bringing upliot bottles, and heating 
of flannels, and chafing, and fussing that ensued, there was quite a 
diversion. • 

Tom, however, had a feeling at his own heart, that drew him 
to his master. He followed him wherever he walked, wistfully and 
sadly; and when he saw him sitting, so pale and quiet, in Eva’s room, 
holding before his eyes her little open Bible, thougB' seeing no letter 
or word of what was in it, there was more sorrow to Tom in that 
still, fixed, tearless eye, than in all Marie’s moans and lamentations. 
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In a few days the St. dare family were back again in the city; 
Augustine, with the restlessness of grief, longing for another scene, 
to change the current of his thoughts. So they left the house ana 
garden, with its little grave, and came back to New Orleans; and St. 
Clare walked the streets busily, and strove to fill up the chasm in 
his heart with hurry and bustle and change of place; and people 
who saw him in the street, or met him at the cafe, knew of his loss 
only by the weed on his hat; for there he was, smiling and talking, 
and reading the newspaper, and speculating on politics, and attending 
to business matters; and who could see that all this smiling outside 
was but a hollow shell over a heart that was a dark and silent 
sepulchre? 

“ Mr. St. Clare is a singular man,** said Marie to Miss Ophelia, 
in a complaining tone. “ I used to think, if there was anything in 
the world he did love, it was our dear little Eva; but he seems to be 
forgetting her very easily. I cannot ever get him to talk about her. 
I really did think he would show more feeling! ** 

“ Still waters run deepest, they used to tell me,** said Miss Ophelia, 
oracularlyf' ^ . t 

“ Oh, I don*t believe in such things, it s all talk. If people have 
feeling, they will show it, they can’t help it; but, then, it’s a great 
misfortune to have feeling. Td rather have been made like St. Clare; 
my feelings prey upon me sol *’ 

“ Sure, missis, Mas’r St. .Clare is gettin* thin as a shadder. They 
say he don’t never eat nothin*,** said Mammy. * I know he don’t 
forget Miss Eva; I know there couldn’t nobody — dear, little, blessed 
cretur! ” she added, wiping her eyes. „ 

“ Well, at all events, he has no consideration for me,” said Marie; 
” he hasn’t spoken one 'word of sympathy, and he must know how 
much more a mother feels than any man can.” • 

” The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” said Miss Ophelia, 
gravely. 

” That’s just what I think. I know just what I fe^l, nobody else 
seems to. Eva used to, but she is gone! ” and Marie lay back on 
her lounge, and began to* sob disconsolately. 

Marie was one of those unfortunately constituted mortals, in whose 
eyes whatever is lost and gone assumes a value which it never had in 
possession. Whatever she had, she seemed to survey only to pick 
flaws in it; but, once fairly away, there was no end to her valuation 
of it. 

While this conversation was taking place in the parlour, another 
was going or IniSt. Clare’s library. » 

Tom, .who was always uneasily following his master about, had 
seen him go to his library some hours before; and, after vainly 
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waiting for him to come out, determined a!? last to make an errand 
in. He entered softly. St. Clare lay on his lounge, at the farther 
end of the room. He was lying on his face, with Eva’s Bible open 
before him at a little distance. Tom walked up and stood by the sofa. 
He hesitated; and while he was hesitating, St. Clare suddenly raised 
himself up. The honest face, so full of grief, and with such an implor- 
ing expression of affection and sympathy, struck his master. He laid 
his hand on Tom’s, and bowed down his forehead on it. 

“ Oh, Tom, my boy, the whole world is as empty as an egg- 
shell.” ^ . 

“ 1 know it, mas’r — I know it,” said Tom; ” but, oh, if mas’r 
could only look up — up where our dear Miss Eva is — up to the dear 
Lord Jesus!” 

” Ah, Tom! I do look up; but the trouble is I don’t see anything 
when I do. I wish I could.” 

Tom sighed heavily. * 

” It seems to be given to* children, and poor honest fellows like 
you, to see what we can’t,” said St. Clare. ” How comes it? ” 

Thou hast hid from the wise arxl prudent, and revealed* unto 
babes,* ” murmured Tom; ” ‘ even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in Thy sight.* ” 

Tom, I don’t believe — I can’t believe — I’ve got the habit* of 
doubting,” said St. Clare. ” 1 want to believe this Bible, and I can’t.” 

” Dear mas’rj pray to the good Lord — ‘ Lord, 1 believe; help Thou 
my unbelief.’ ” 

” Who knows anything about anything? ” said St. Clare, his eyes 
wandering dreamily, and sj^f^aking to himself. ” Was all that beautiful 
love and faith only one of the ever-shifting phases of human feeling, 
having nothing real to rest on, passing away "with the little breath? 
And is there no m*ore Eva — ^no heaven — no Christ — nothing? ” 

” Oh, dear mas’r, there is! I know it; I’m sure of it,” said Tom, 
falling on his knees. ” Do, do, dear mas’r, believe it! ” 

” How do yoi5 know there’s any Christ, Tom? jYou never saw 
the Lord.” 

” Felt Him in my soul, mas’r — feel Him "now! Oh, mas’r, when 
I was sold away from my old woman and the child’en, I was just^ 
a’most broke up. 1 felt as if there warn’t nothin’ left; and then the 
good Lord, He stood by me^ and He says, * Fear not, Tom ’; and 
He brings light and joy ipto a poor feller’s soul — makes all peace; 
and I’s so happy, and loves everybody, and feels willin’ jest to be the 
Lord’s, and have the Lord’s will done, and be put jest where the Lord 
wants to put me. I know it couldn’t come from me, dbuso» I’s a poor 
complainin’ cretur; it comes from the Lord; and I know He’siwilling 
to do for mas’r.” 
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Tom spoke with fast^running tears and choking voice. St. Qare 
leaned, his head on his shoulder, and wrung the hard, faithful black 
hand. 

“ Tom, you love me,** he said. 

“ Ts willin’ to lay down my life this blessed day, to see mas’r a 
Christian.” 

“Poor, foolish boy!** said St. Clare, half raising himself. “ I’m 
not worth the love of one good honest heart, like yours.” ‘ 

“Oh, mas’r, dere’s more than me loves you — ^^the b^jssed Lord 
Jesus loves you.” 

“ How do you know that, Tom? ” said St. Clare. 

“ Feels it in my soul. Oh, mas’r! ‘ The love of Christ that passeth 
knowledge.* ” 

“ Singular! ” said St. Clare, turning away, “ that tha story of a 
man that lived and died eighteen hundred years ago can affect people 
' so yet. But He was no man,” he added, suddenly. “ No man ever 
had such long and living power! Oh that 1 could believe what my 
mother taught me, and pray as I did when I was a boy! ” 

“ K mas’r pleases,” said Tom, “ Mijs Eva used to read this so 
beautifully. I wish mas’r’d be so good as read it. Don’t get no 
readin’, hardly, now Miss Eva’s gone.” 

The chapter was the eleventh of John — the touching account of 
the raising of Lazarus. St. Clare read it uloud, often pausing to wrestle 
down feelings which were, roused by the pathos of the story. Tom 
knelt before him, with clasped hands, and with an absorbed expression 
of love, trust, adoration, on his quiet face. 

“ Tom,” said his master, “ this is all \*qI to you ! ” 

“ I can jest fairly sec it, mas’r,” said Tom. 

“ I wish I had your eyes, Tom.” 

“ I wish to the dear Lord mas’r had ! ” 

“ But, Tom, you know that I have a great deal more knowledge 
than you; what if I should tell that I don’t believe this Bible? *’ 

“ Oh, mas’r! ” said Tom, holding up his hands with deprecating 
gesture. 

“ Wouldn’t it shake your faith some, Tom? ’ 

^ “ Not a grain,” said Tom. 

“ Why, Tom, you must know I know the most.” 

“ Oh, mas’r, haven’t you jest read how He hides from the wise 
and prudent, and reveals unto babes? But mas’r wasn’t in earnest, 
for sartin, now? ” said Tom, anxiously. 

“ No, Tom, I was not. I don’t disbelieve, and I think there is 
reason to belielle; and still I don’t, k’s a troublesome bad habit I’ve 
got, Tom.” 

“ If mas’r would only pray!” 
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“ How do you know I don’t, Tom? ” • 

“ Does mas’r? ” ^ 

I would Tom, if there was anybody there when I pray; but it’s 
all speaking unto nothing when I do. But, come, Tom, you pray 
now, and show me how.” 

Tom’s heart was full; he poured it out in prayer like waters that 
have been long suppressed. One thing was plain enough; Tom 
thefUght there was somebody to hear, whether there were or not. 
In fact, St. Clare felt himself borne, on the tide of his faith and 
feeling, almost to the gate.<i of that heaven he seemed so vividly to 
conceive. It seemed to bring him nearer to Eva. 

” Thank you, my boy,” said St. Clare, when Tom rose. ” I like 
to hear you, Tom; but go, now, and leave me alone; some other time 
I’ll tali more.” 

Tom silently left the room. 


CHAPTER XXVIII • • 

REUNION 

• 

Week after week glided away in the St. Clare mansion, and the 
waves of life Settled back to their usual, flow, where that little bark 
had gone down. For how imperiously, how coolly in disregard of all 
one’s feelings, does the hard, cold, uninteresting course of daily 
realities move on ! Still qiust wc eat, and drink, and sleep, and wake 
again — still bargain, buy, sell, ask and answer questions; pursue, 
in short, a thousand shadows, though all iifterest in them be over; 
the cold mechanital habit df living remaining after all vital interest 
in it has fled. 

All the interests and hopes of St. Clare’s life had unconsciously 
wound themseJves around his child. It was for Eva that he had 
managed his property; it was for Eva that he had planned the disposal 
of his time; and to do this and that for Ev!i — to buy, improve, alter, 
and arrange, or dispose something for lier — had been so long hi^ 
habit, that, now she was gone, there seemed nothing to be thought of 
and nothing to be done. • . . 

True, there was anoth^’^ife — ^a life which, once believed in, stands 
as a solemn, significant figure before the otherwise unmeaning ciphers 
of time, changing them to orders of mysterious, untold value. St. 
Clare knew this well: and often, in many a weary hoiir, he heard that 
slender, childish voice calling him to the skies, and saw that little 
hand pointing to him the way of life ; but a heavy lethargy of sorrow 
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lay on him: he could not arise. He had one of those natures which 
could better and more clearly conceive of religious things from its 
own perceptions and instincts than many a matter-of-fact practical 
Christian. The gift to appreciate and the sense to feel the finer shades 
and relations of moral things often seems an attribute of those whose 
whole life shows a careless disregard of them. Hence Moore, Byron, 
Goethe often speak words more wisely descriptive of the true religious 
sentiment than another man whose whole life is governed by if. In 
such minds disregard of religion is a more fearful treason — ^a more 
deadly sin. 

St. Clare had never pretended to govern himself by any religious 
obligation ; and a certain fineness of nature gave him such an instinctive 
view of the extent of the requirements of Christianity, that he shrank, 
by anticipation, from what he felt would be the exactions of'his own 
conscience, if he once did resolve to assume them. For so inconsistent 
' is human nature, especially in the ideal, that not to undertake a thing 
at all seems better than to undertake and come short. 

Still St. Clare was, in many respects, another man. He read his 
little 'Eva*s Bible seriously arid honestly; he thought more soberly 
and practically of his relations to his servants — enough to make 
him extremely dissatisfied with both his past and present course; 
and one thing he did soon after his return to New Orleans, and that 
was to commence the legal steps necessary to Tom’s emancipation, 
which was to be perfected as soon as he could gfet through the 
necessary formalities. Meantime, he attached himself to Tom more 
and more every day. In all the wide world there was nothing that 
seemed to remind him so much of Eva; and he would insist on keeping 
him constantly about him, and, fastidious and unapproachable as he 
was with regard to his deeper feelings, he almost thought aloud to 
Tom. Nor would any one have wondered at it who had seen the 
expression of affection and devotion with which Tom continually 
followed his young master. 

“ Well, Tom,” said St. Clare, the day after he had commenced 
the legal formalities for his enfranchisement, ” Fm going to make 
a free man of you ; so have your trunk packed, and get ready to set out 
.^or Kentuck.** 

The sudden light of joy that shone in Tom’s face as he raised 
his hands to heaven, his emphatic “Bless the Lord!” rather dis- 
composed St. Clare ; he did not like it tRiit Tom should be so ready 
to leave him. 

“ You haven’t had such very bad times here that you need be 
in such a raptiiie, Tom,’’ said he, drily. 

“ No^no, mas’rl ’tain’t that — ^it’s bein’ a /rcc man! That’s what 
I’m joyin’ for.’’ 
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“ Why, Tom, don’t you think, for your, own part, you’ve been 
better off than to be free? ” 

“ yVo, indeed, Mas’r St. Clare,” said Tom, with a flash of ftnergy; 
” no, indeed! ” 

” Why, Tom, you couldn’t possibly have earned by your work 
such clothes and such living as I have given you.” 

” Knows all that, Mas’r St. Clare; mas’r’s been too good; but, 
mas’r. I’d rather have poor clothes, poor house, poor everything, 
and have ’em mine, than have the best, and have ’em any man’s 
else — 1 had so, mas’r! 1 think it’s natur, mas’r.” 

I suppose so, Tom; and you’ll be going off and leaving me 
in a month or so,” he added, rather discontentedly. ” Though 
why you shouldn’t no mortal knows,” he said, in a gayer tone; and 
getting vp, he began to walk the floor. 

” Not while mas’r is in trouble,” said Tom. ” I’ll stay with 
mas’r as long as he wants me — so as I can be any use.” 

“ Not while I’m in trouble, Tom? ” said St. Clare, looking sadly 
out of the window. ...” And when will my trouble be over? ” 

” When Mas’r St. Clare’s a Christjan,” said Tom. 

” And you really mean to stay by till that day comes? ” said St. 
Clare, half smiling, as he turned from the window, and laid his 
hand on Tom’s shoulder. ” Ah, Tom, you soft, silly boy! I won’t 
keep you till that day. Go home to your wife and children, and give 
my love to dl.” 

I’s faith to believe that day will come,” said Tom, earnestly, 
and with tears in his eyes; ” the Lord has a work for mas’r.” • 

” A work, eh? ” said St. Clare; ” well, now, Tom, give me your 
views on what sort of a work it is; let’s hear.” 

“Why, even a poor feller like me has a»work from the Lord; 
and Mas’r St. Cla«e, that ht-is lamin’, and riches, and friends — how 
much he^ might do for the Lord! ” 

” Tom, you seem to think the Lord needs a great deal done for 
Him,” said St. •Clare, smiling. 

” We does for the Lord when we does for His critturs,” said 
Tom. • 

” Good theology, Tom ; better than . Dr. B. preaches, I dare 
swear,” said St. Clare. 

The conversation was h§re interrupted by the announcement 
of some visitors. 

Marie St. Clare felt the loss of Eva as deeply as she could feel 
anything; and, as she was a woman that had a great faculty of making 
everybody unhappy when she, was, her immediate ^attendants had 
still stronger reason to regret the loss of their young mistres^ whose 
winning ways and gentle intercessions had so often been a shield 
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to them from the tyrannical and selfish exactions of her mother. 
Poor old Mammy in particular, whose heart, severed from all natural 
domestic ties, had consoled itself with this one beautiful being, 
was almost broken-hearted. She cried day and night, and was, 
from excess of sorrow, less skilful and alert in her ministrations 
on her mistress than usual, which drew down a constant storm of 
invectives on her defenceless head. 

Miss Ophelia felt the loss; but, in her good and honest heart, 
it bore fruit unto life everlasting. She was more softened, more 
gentle; and though equally assiduous in every duty, it was with 
a chastened and quiet air, as one who communed with her own 
heart not in vain. She was more diligent in teaching Topsy — taught 
her mainly from the Bible — did not any longer shrink from her 
touch, or manifest an ill-repressed disgust, because she fek none. 
She viewed her now through the softened medium that Eva’s hand 
had first held before her eyes, and saw in her only an immortal 
creature, whom God had sent to be led by her to glory and virtue. 
Topsy did not become at once a saint; but the life and death of Eva 
did work a marked change in her. The callous indifference was gone; 
there was now sensibility, hope, desire, and the striving for good 
— a strife irregular, interrupted, suspended oft, but yet renewed 
again. 

One day, when Topsy had been sent for by Miss Ophelia, she 
came, hastily thrusting something into her bosom. • 

What are you doing there, you limb? You’ve been stealing 
something. I’ll be bound,” said the imperious little Rosa, who had 
been sent to call her, seizing her, at the ^ame time, roughly by the 
arm. 

“ You go ’long. Miss Rosa! ” said Topsy, pulling from her; ” ’tain’t 
none o’ your business! ” ' 

” None o’ your sa’ce ! ” said Rosa. ” I saw you hiding some- 
thing — I know yer tricks,” and Rosa seized her arm, and tried to 
force her hand into her bosom, while Topsy, enraged, kicked and 
fought valiantly for what she considered her rights. The clamour 
and confusion of the batcle drew Miss Ophelia and St, Clare both 
to the spot. 

” She’s been stealing! ” said Rosa. 

” I hain’t, neither! ” vociferated Tops}/, sobbing with passion. 

” Give me that, whatever it is! ” said%Miss Ophelia, firmly. 

Topsy hesitated ; but, on a second order,'* pulled out of her bosom 
a little parcel done up in the foot of one of her own old stockings. 

Miss Ophelia^ turned it out. There was a small book, which had 
been given to Topsy by Eva, containing a single verse of Scripture, 
arranged for every day in the year, and in a paper the curl of hair 
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that she had given her on that memorable day when she had taken 
her last farewell. 

St. Clare was a good deal affected at the sight of it: the little 
book had been rolled in a long strip of black crape, torn from the 
funeral weeds. 

“ What did you wrap this round the book for? ** said St. Clare, 
holding up the crape. 

“ ’Cause — ’cause — ’cause *twas -Miss Eva. Oh, don’t take ’em 
away, please!” she said; and sitting flat down on the floor, and 
putting her apron over her head, she began to sob vehemently. 

It was a curious mixture 6f the pathetic and the ludicrous — the 
little old stocking — black crape — text-book — fair soft curl — and 
Topsy’s utter distress. 

St. Clare smiled ; but there were tears in his eyes as he said ” Come, 
come, don’t cry; you shall have them! ” and, putting them together, 
he threw them into her lap, and drew Miss Ophelia with him into 
the parlour. , 

” I really think you can make something of that concern,” he 
said, pointing with his thumb backward over his shoulder “.Any 
mind that is capable of a reft/ sorrow is capable of good. You must 
try and do something with her.” 

" The child has improved greatly,” said Miss Ophelia. ” I have 
great hopes of her; but, Augustine,” she said, laying her hand*on 
his arm, ” one thing I want to ask: whose is this child to be? — yours 
or mine? ” • 

” Why, 1 gave her to t/ou,” said Augustine. • 

“But not legally; 1 want her to be mine legally,” said Miss 
Ophelia. • 

“Whew! cousin,” said Augustine. “ Wljat will the Abolition 
Society think? Tfiey’ll hav^i a day of fasting appointed for this 
backsliding, if you become a slaveholder! ” 

“ Oh, nonsense I I want her mine, that I may have a right to 
take her to the tree States, and give her her liberty, that all 1 am 
trying to do be not undone.” 

“Oh, cousin, what an awful ‘doing evil. that good may cornel* 
1 can’t encourage it.” . 

“ I don’t want you to joke, but to reason,” said Miss Ophelia^ 
“ There is no use in trying to make this child a Christian child unless 
1 save her from all the chances and reverses of slavery; and, if you 
really are willing I should 'have her, 1 want you to give me a deed 
of gift, or some legal paper.” 

“Well, w'ell,” said St. Clare, “ I will”; and he sat down and 
onfolded a newspaper to read. ^ * * 

“ But 1 want it done now,” said Miss Ophelia. 
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“ What’s your hurry? ” 

“ Because now is the only time there ever is to do a thing in,” 
said Miss Ophelia. ” Come, now, here’s paper, pen, and ink; just 
write a paper.” 

St. Clare, like most men of his class of mind, cordially hated 
the present tense of action generally, and therefore he was con- 
siderably annoyed by Miss Ophelia’s downrightness. 

” Why, what’s the matter? ” said he. ” Can’t you take my word? 
One would think you had taken lessons of the Jews, coming at a 
fellow so!” 

I want to make sure of it,” said Miss Ophelia. ” You may die, 
or fail, and then Topsy be hustled off to auction, spite of all I can 
do.” 

” Really, you are quite provident. Well, seeing I’m jn the hands 
of a Yankee, there is nothing for it but to concede and St. Clare 
rapidly wrote off a deed of gift, which, as he well was versed in the 
forms of law, he could easily do, and sigKed his name to it in sprawling 
capitals, concluding by a tremendous flourish. 

“JThece, isn’t that black and white now. Miss Vermont?” he 
said, as he handed it to her. 

” Good boy,” said Miss Ophelia, smiling. ” But must it not be 
witnessed? ” 

Oh, bother! yes. Here,” he said, opening the door into Marie’s 
apartment, ” Marie, cousin wants your autograph; just put your 
name down here.” 

” What’s this? ” said Marie, as she ran over the paper. ” Ridicu- 
lous! I thought cousin was too pious for such horrid things,” she 
added, as she carelessly wrote her name; ” but, if she has a fancy 
for that article, I am ;5ure she's welcome.” 

” There, now, she’s yours, body and soul,” said St. Clare, handing 
the paper. 

” No more mine now than she was before,” said Miss Ophelia. 

Nobody but God has a right to give her to me; hut I can protect 
her now.” 

” Well, she’s yours by a fiction of law, then,” said St. Clare, as 
he turned back into the parlour, and sat down to his paper. 

Miss Ophelia, who seldom sat much in Marie’s company, followed 
him into the parlour, having first carefully laid away the paper. 

” Augustine,” she said, suddenly, a^ she sat knitting, ” have 
you ever made any provision for your ‘ servants, in case of your 
death? ” 

” No,” said St. Clare, as he read op. 

” TTjen ’all your indulgence to them may prove a great cruelty 
by-and-bye.” 
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St. Clare had often thought the same 'thing himself; but he 
answered, negligently — 

“ Well, I mean to make a provision by-and-by.” 

“ When? ** said Miss Ophelia. 

Oh, one of these days.** 

“ What if you should die first? ** 

“ Cousin, what*s the matter? ** said St. Clare, laying down his 
paper and looking at her. “ Do you think I show symptoms of 
yellow fever or cholera, that you are making post-mortem arrange- 
ments with such zeal? ** 

In the midst of life we are in death,* ** said Miss Ophelia. 

St. Clare rose up, and laying the paper down carelessly, walked 
to the ^oor that stood open on the verandah, to put an end to a 
conversatioft that was not agreeable to him. Mechanically he re- 
peated the last word again — ** Death!** — and, as he leaned against 
the railings, and watched the sparkling water as it rose and fell in 
the fountain ; and, as in a dim and dizzy haze, saw the flowers and 
trees and vases of the courts, he repeated again the mystic word so 
common in every mouth,# yet of stich fearful power — “Death! 
Strange that there should be such a word,*’ he said, “ and such a 
thing, and we ever forget it; that one should be living, warm and 
beautiful, full of hopes, desires, and wants one day, and the fiext 
be gone, utterly gone, and ff)r ever! ** 

It was a warm, golden evening; and,«as he walked to the other 
end of the verandah, he saw Tom busily intent on his’Bible, pointing, 
as he did so, with his finger to each successive word, and whispering 
them to himself with an e«rncst air. 

“ Want mo to read to you, lorn? ’* said St. Clare, seating himself 
carelessly by him.^ ^ 

If mas’r pleases,** said Tom, gratefully; “ mas’r makes it so 
much plainer.’’ 

St. Clare tookjihe book and glanced at the place, and began reading 
one of the passages which Tom had designated by the heavy marks 
around it. It ran as follows — , 

“ When the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all His 
holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of Hii 
glory; and before Him shall be gathered all nations; and He shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats.” St. Cla're read on in an animated voice, till he 
came to the last of the verses. 

“ Then shall the King say unto them on His left hand. Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire; for I w4s art-hungered, 
and ye gave Me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink; 

I was a stranger, and ye took Me not in; naked, and ye clothed Me 
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not; I was sick, and irf prison, and ye visited Me not. TTien shall 
they aijswer unto Him — Lord, when we saw we Thee an-hungered, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto Thee? Then shall He say unto them. Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
not to Me.” 

St. Clare seemed struck with this last passage, for he read it twice 
— the second time slowly, and as if he were revolving the words 
in his mind. 

” Tom,” he said, ” these folks that -get such hard measure seem 
to have been doing just what I have — living good, easy, respect- 
able lives; and not troubling themselves to Inquire how many of 
their brethren were hungry or athirst, or sick, or in prison.” 

Tom did not answer. ' 

St. Clare rose up and walked thoughtfully up and down the 
‘ verandah, seeming to forget everythlnj^ in his own thoughts; so 
absorbed was he that Tom had to remind him twice that the tea- 
bell had rung, before he could get his attention. 

StT Clare was absent and riioughtfuliall tea-time. After tea, he 
and Marie and Miss Ophelia took possession of the parlour almost 
in silence. 

Marie disposed herself on a lounge, under a silken mosquito 
curtain, and was soon sound asleep. 'Miss Ophelia silently busied 
herself with her knitting.. St. Clare sat down to <he piano, and 
begay playing a soft and melancholy movement with the /Eolian 
accompaniment. He seemed in a deep reverie, and to be solilo- 
quizing to himself by music. After a liule, he opened one of the 
drawers, took out an old music book, whose leaves were yellow with 
age, and began turning it over. 

” There,” he said to Miss Ophelia, ‘ this was one of my mother’s 
books; and here is her handwriting — come and look at* it. She 
copied and arranged this from Mozart *s Requieiji.” 

Miss Ophelia came accordingly. 

” It was something she used to sing often,” said St. Clare. ” I 
think 1 can hear her qpw.” 

* He struck a few majestic chords, and began singing that grand 
old Latin piece, the ” Dies Irae.” 

Tom, who was listening in the outer verandah, was drawn by 
the sound to the very door, where he stood earnestly. He did not 
understand the words, of course; but the music and manner of 
singing appeared to affect him strongly, especially when St. Clare 
sang the ‘moit; pathetic parts. Tom would have sympathized 
more Heartily, if he had known the meaning of the beautiful 
words : — 
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“ Recordare, Jesu pie. 

Quod sum causa tuae viae; 

Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus, 

Rcdcmisti crucem passus, 

Tantus labor non sit cassus.’** 

St. Clare threw a deep and pathetic expression into the words; 
for the shadowy veil of years seemed drawn away, and he seemed 
to hear his mother’s voice leading his. Voice and instrument seemed 
both living, and threw out with vivid sympathy those strains which 
the ethereal Mozart first conceived as his own dying requiem. 

When St. Clare had done singing, he sat leaning his head upon 
his hand a few moments, and then began walking up and down the 
floor. 

“ What a sublime conception is that of a last judgment! ” said 
■he — ** a righting of all the wrongs of ages! — a solving oj all jnoral 
problems by an unanswenble wisdmn! It is, indeed, a wonderful 
image.” 

It is a fearful one to us,” said Miss Ophelia. 

It ought to be to me, I suppose,” said St. Clare, stopt)ing, 
thoughtfully. ” I was reading to Tom this afternoon that chapter 
in Matthew that gives an account of it, and 1 have been quite struck 
with it. One should have expected some terrible enormities charged 
to those who were excluded from heaven as the reason; but no — they 
are condemned for not do ng positive good, as if that included every 
possible har/n.” 

” Perhaps,” said Miss Ophelia, ” it is impossible for a person who 
does no good not to do harm.” 

” And what,” said St. Clare, speaking abstractedly but with deep 
feeling, ” what ^hall be said of one whose own heart, whose education, 
and the wants of society, have called in vain to some noble purpose? 
who has floated on, a dreamy, neutral spectator of the struggles, 
agonies, and wrongs of man, when he should fiave been a worker? ” 

I should say,” said Miss Ophelia, that he ought to repeiit, 
and begin now.” 

* These lines have been thus rather inadequately translated : — 

Think, O Jesus, for what reason 

Thou endured'st earth’s spite and treason, 

Nor me lose, in that dread season. 

Seeking me, Thy worn feet hasted, 

On the cross Thy soul death lasted : 

Let not all these toils be wasted." 
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“Always practical an3 to the point!*’ said St. Clare, his face 
breaking out into a srqile. “ You never leave me any time for general 
reflections, cousin; you always bring me short up against the actual 
present; you have a kind of eternal nova always in your mind.” 

“ Now is all the time I have anything to do with,” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

” Dear little Eva — poor child! ’’.said St. Clare, “ she had set her 
little simple soul on a good work for me.” 

It was the first time since Eva’s death that he had ever said as 
many words as these of her, and he spoke now evidently repressing 
very strong feeling. 

” My view of Christianity is such,” he added, “ that I think no 
man can consistently profess it without throwing the whole weight 
of his being against this monstrous system of injustice ihat^lies at 
the foundation of all our society: and, if need be, sacrificing himself 
*in the battle. That is, I mean that / coujd not be a Christian other- 
wise, though I have certainly had intercourse with a great many 
enlightened and Christian people who did no such thing; and I* 
confess that the apathy of religious people on this subject, their 
want of perception of wrongs that filled me with horror, have 
engendered in me more scepticism than any other thing.” 

“ If you knew all this,” said Miss Ophelia, ” why didn’t you do it? ” 

" Oh, because I have had only that* kind of benevolence which 
consists in lying on a sofa/ and cursing the Church and clergy for 
not being martyrs and confessors. One can see, you know, very 
easily how others ought to be martyrs.” 

“ Well, are you going to do differently no at? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ God only knows the future,” said St. Clare. “ I an\ braver than 
I was, because I have lost all; and he ^ybo has nothing to lose can 
afford all risks.” 

“ And what are you going to do? ” • 

” My duty, I hope, to the poor and lowly, as fast I find it out,” 
said St. Clare, ” beginning with my own servants, for whom I have 
yet done nothing; and, perhaps, at some future day, it may appear 
that I can do something for a whole class; something to save my 
cduntry from the disgrace of that false position in which she now 
stands before all civilized nations.” 

” Do you suppose it possible that a Yiation ever will voluntarily 
emancipate? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

” I don’t know,” said St. Clare. ” This is a day of great deeds. 
Heroism and disinterestedness are rising up, here and there, in the 
earth. The Hungarian nobles set free millions of serfs, at an immense 
pecuniary loss; and, perhaps, among us, may be found generous 
spirits who do not estimate honour and justice by dollars and cents.^* 
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“ I hardly think so,” said Miss Ophelia. * 

” But, suppose we should rise up to-morrow and emancipate, 
who would educate these millions, and teach them how to use their 
freedom? They never would rise to do much among us. The fact 
is we are too lazy and unpractical ourselves ever to give them much 
of an idea of that industry and energy which is necessary to form them 
into men. They will have to go north, where labour is the fashion — 
the ‘universal custom; and tell me, now, is there enough Christian 
philanthropy among your northern States to bear with the process 
of their education and elevation? You send thousands of dollars to 
foreign missions; but could you endure to have the heathen sent 
into your towns and villages, and give your time, and thoughts, and 
money, to raise them to the Christian standard? That’s what I 
want to know. If we emancipate, are you willing to educate? How 
many families in your town would take in a negro man and woman, 
teach them, bear with them, and seek to make them Christians.* 
How many merchants would take Adolph, if I wanted to make him 
a clerk? or mechanics, if I wanted him taught a trade? If I wanted 
to put Jane and Rosa to a '‘chool, how many schools are there m the 
northern States that would take them in? how many families that 
would board them? and yet they are as white as many a woman, north 
or south. You see, cousin, I want justice done to us. We are in arbad 
position. We are the more obvious oppressors of the negro; but the 
unchristian prejudice of the North is an oppressor equally severe.” 

” Well, cousin, 1 know it is so,” said Miss Ophelia; ” I jenow 
it was so with me, till I saw that it was my duty to overcome it; but 
I trust I have overcome it; and I know there are many good people 
at the North, who in this matter need only to be taught what their 
duty is to do it. It would cej^tainly be a greater self-denial to receive 
heathen among us than to send missionaries to them; but 1 think 
we would do it.” 

You would,, I know,” said St. Clare. ” Td like to see anything 
you wouldn’t do, if you thought it your duty!” 

” Well, I’m not uncommonly good,” said^ Miss Ophelia. ” Others 
would, if they saw things as 1 do. I intend to take Topsy home 
when 1 go. I suppose our folks will wonder at first; but I thiitk 
they will be brought to see as I do. Besides, I know there are many 
people at the North do exactly what you said.” 

” Yes, but they are a minority; and if we should begin to emancipate 
to any extent, we should soon hear from you.” 

Miss Ophelia did not reply. There was a pause of some moments ; 
and St. Clare’s countenance was overcast by a sad dretmyT^xpression. 

” 1 don’t know what makes me thing of my mother so much 
to-night,” he said ” I have a strange kind of feeling as if she were 
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near me. I keep thinkihg of things she used to say. Strange what 
brings jhese past things so vividly back to us sometimes! *’ 

St. Clare walked up and down the room for some minutes more, 
and then said — 

“ I believe 1*11 go down street a few moments, and hear the news 
to-night,’* 

He took his hat and passed out 

Tom followed him to the passage, out of the court, and asked 
if he should attend him. 

“ No, my boy,*’ said St. Clare. “ I ^hall be back in an hour.” 

Tom sat down in the verandah. It was a beautiful moonlight 
evening, and he sat watching the rising and falling spray of the 
fountain, and listening to its murmur. Tom thought of his home, 
and that he should soon be a free man, and able to return *co it at will. 
He thought how he should work to buy his wife and boys. He felt 
the muscles of his brawny arms with a sort of joy, as he thought 
they would soon belong to himself, and how much they could do 
to work out the freedom of his family. Then he thought of his nobl^ 
young master, and, ever secofid to tha^i came the habitual prayer 
that he had always offered for him; and then his thoughts passed on 
to the beautiful Eva, whom he now thought of among the angels; 
and^he thought till he almost fancied that that bright face and golden 
hair were looking upon him, out of thd spray of the fountain. And, 
so musing, he fell asleep, and dreamed he saw her coming bounding 
towa/ds him, jOst as she used to come, with a wreath of jessamine 
in her hair, her cheeks bright and her eyes radiant with delight; 
but, as he looked, she seemed to rise frewn the ground; her cheeks 
wore a paler hue; her eyes had a deep, divine radiance; a golden halo 
seemed around her hefid, and she vanished from \ns sight; and Tom 
was awakened by a loud knocking, and a sound of many voices at 
the gate. 

He hastened to undo it; and, with smothered voices and heavy 
tread, came several men, bringing a body, wrapped in a cloak and 
lying on a shutter. The light of the lamp fell full on the face; and 
Tom gave a wild cry ,of amazement and despair, that rang through 
ail the galleries as the men advanced with their burden to the open 
parlour door, where Miss Ophelia still sat knitting. 

St. Clare had turned into a cafe, to'^Iook over an evening paper. 
As he was reading, an affray arose between two gentlemen in the 
room, who were both partially intoxicated. St. Clare and one or two 
others made an effort to separate them, and St. dare received a 
fatal stab ra tba side with a bowie-knife, which he was attempting 
to wresf from one of them. 

The house was full of cries and lamentations, shrieks and screams ; 
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servants frantically tearing their hair, throVing themselves on the 
ground, or running distractedly about, lamenting. Tom and Miss 
Ophelia alone seemed to have any presence of mind; for Marie was 
in strong hysteric convulsions. At Miss Ophelia’s direction one of 
the lounges in the parlour was hastily prepared, and the bleeding 
form laid upon it. St. Clare had fainted through pain and loss of 
blood; but, as Miss Ophelia applied restoratives, he revived, opened 
his eyes, looked fixedly on them, looked earnestly around the room, 
his eyes travelling wistfully over every object, and finally they rested 
on his mother’s picture. 

The physician now arrived, and made his examination. It was 
evident, from the expression of his face, that there was no hope; 
but he applied himself to dressing the wound, and he and Miss 
Ophelia and Tom proceeded composedly with this work, amid the 
lamentations and sobs and cries of the affrighted servants, who 
had clustered about the do^rs and windows of the verandah. 

“ Now,” said the physician, ” we must turn all these creatures 
out; all depends on his being kept quiet.” 

St. Clare opened his ey^s, and looked fixedly on the* distressed 
beings whom Miss Ophelia and the doctor were trying to urge 
from the apartment. ” Poor creatures! ” he said, and an expression 
of bitter self-reproach passed over his face. Adolph absolutely refused 
to go. Terror had deprived him of all presence of mind: he threw 
himself along on the floor, and nothing could persuade him to rise. 
The rest yielded to Miss Ophelia’s urgent representations, tha(, their 
master s safety depended on their stillness and obedience. 

St. Clare could say but ’ittle; he Jay with his eyes shut, but it was 
evident that, he wrestled with bitter thoughts. After a while he laid 
his hand on Tom]f, who w^s kneeling beside^him, and said, ” Tom, 
poor fellow! ” 

” Whdt, mas’r? ” said Tom, earnestly. 

” I am dying! ” said St. Clare, pressing his hand; ” pray I *’ 

” If you would like a clergyman — ” said the physician. 

St. Clare hastily shook his head, and {aid again to Tom more 
earnestly, “Pray!” , 

And Tom did pray, with all his mind and strength, for the sdal 
that was passing, the soul that seemed looking so steadily and mourn- 
fully from those large melaAchoIy blue eyes. It was literally prayer 
offered with strong crying and tears. 

When Tom ceased to speak, St. Clare reached out and took his 
hand, looking earnestly at him, but saying nothing. He closed his 
eyes, but still retained his hold; for, in the gates of eternity, the black 
hand and the white hold each other with an equal clasp. He murmured 
softly to himself at broken intervals — 
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“ Recordare Jcsu pie — 

Ne me pcrdas — ilia die, 

Quaerens me — sedisti lassus.’* 

It was evident that the words he had been singing that evening 
were passing through his mind, words of entreaty addressed to 
Infinite Pity. His lips moved at intervals, as parts of the hymn fell 
brokenly from them. * 

“ His mind is wandering,** said the doctor. 

“No! it is coming HOME at last,** said St. Clare, energetically; 
“ at last! at last! ’* 

The effort of speaking exhausted him. The sinking ^:)aleness of 
death fell upon him; but with it there fell, as if shed from the wings 
‘of some pitying spirit, a beautiful expression of peace, like that of 
a wearied child who sleeps. 

So he lay for a few moments. They saw that the mighty hand 
was cTn hirfi. Just before the spirit partc^, he opened his eyes with 
a sudden light, as of joy and recognition, and said, “ Mother I *’ and 
then he was gone. 


CPfAPTER XXIX 

THE UNPROTECTEI^ 

We hear often of the distress of the negro servants on the loss of a 
kind master; and with good reason, for no creature on God's earth 
is left more utterly unprotected and desolate than the slave ‘in these 
circumstances. 

The child who has lost a father has still the protection of friends 
and of the law; he is something, and can do something — has 
acknowledged rights and* position; the slave has none. The law 
regards him, in every respect, as devoid of rights as a bale of merchan- 
dise. The only possible acknowledgment of any of the longings and 
wants of a human and immortal creature which are given to him, 
comes to him through the sovereign and irresponsible will of the 
master, and when that master is stricken down nothing remains. 

The number of those men who know how to use wholly irrespon- 
sible power humanely and generously is* small. Everybody knows this, 
and the slave knows it best of all ; so that he feels there are ten chances 
of his finding an abusive and tyrannical master to one of his finding 
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a considerate and kind one. Therefore is it*that the wail over a kind 
master is loud and long, as well it may be. 

When St. Clare breathed his last, terror and consternafion took 
hold of all his household. He had been stricken down so in a moment, 
in the flower and strength of his youth! Every room and gallery of 
the house resounded with sobs and shrieks of despair. 

Marie, whose nervous system had been enervated by a constant 
course of self-indulgence, had nothing to support the terror of the 
shock, and, at the time her husband breathed his last, was passing 
from one fainting-fit to another: and he to whom she had been 
joined in the mysterious tie of marriage passed from her for ever, 
without the possibility of even a parting word. 

Miss Ophelia, with characteristic strength and self-control, had 
remained \ ith her kinsman to the last — all eye, all ear, all attention; 
doing everything of the little that could be done, and joining with 
her whole soul in the tender and impassioned prayers which the 
poor slave had poured fortl* for the soul of his dying master. 

When they were arranging him for his last rest, they found upon 
his bosom a small, plain^ miniaturo case, opening with a s||Sring. 
It was the miniature of a noble and beautiful female face; and on 
the reverse, under a crystal, a lock of dark hair. They laid them back 
on the lifeless breast — dust to dust — poor mournful relics of early 
dreams which once made that cold heart beat so warmly! 

Tom’s whole soul was filled with thoughts of eternity; and while 
lie ministered around the lifeless clay, ne did not -once think that 
the sudden stroke had left him in hopeless slavery. He felt at peace 
about his master; for in diat hour, when he had poured forth his 
prayer into the bosom of his bather, he had found an answer of quiet- 
ness and assurance springing up within hinfrelf. In the depth of 
his own affectionate nature he felt able to perceive something of the 
fulness of Divine love; for an old oracle hath thus written — “He 
that dwclleth in love dwcdleth in God, and God in him.” 1 om hoped 
and trusted, and was at peace. 

But the funeral passed, with all its pageant of black crape, and 
prayers, and solemn faces, and back rolled the cool, muddy waves 
of every-day life, and up came the everlasting hard inquiry of “ What 
is to be done next? “ 

It rose to the mind of Manrie, as, dressed in loose mourning robes, 
and surrounded by anxious servants, she sat up in a great easy-chair, 
and inspected samples of crape and bombazine. It rose to Miss 
Ophelia, who began to turn her thoughts towards her northern 
home. It rose, in silent terrors, to the minds of the servants, who 
well knew the unfeeling, tyrannical character of the mistress in 
whose hands they were left. All knew very well that the indulgences 
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which had been accorded to them were not from their mistress, 
but fronj their master; and that, now he was gone, there would be 
no screen between them and every tyrannous infliction which a temper 
soured by affliction might devise. 

It was about a fortnight after the funeral, that Miss Ophelia, 
busied one day in her apartment, heard a gentle tap at the door. 
She opened it, and there stood Rpsa, the pretty young quadroon, 
whom we have before often noticed, her hair in disorder and ‘her 
eyes swelled with crying. 

“ Oh, Miss Feely,” she said, falling 'on her knees and catching 
the skirt of her dress, “ do, do go to Miss Marie for me! do plead 
for me! She’s going to send me out to be whipped — look there! ** 
And she handed to Miss Ophelia a paper. 

It was an order, written in Marie’s delicate Italian h»..nd, to the 
master of a whipping establishment to give the bearer fifteen lashes. 
* “ What have you been doing? ” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ You know. Miss Feely, I’ve got such a bad temper; It’s very 
bad of me. I was tr>nng on Miss Marie’s dress, and she slapped 
my face; and I spoke out before I thought, and was saucy; and 
she said that she’d bring me down, and have me know, once for 
all, that I wasn’t going to be so topping as I had been; and she 
wrote this, and says I shall carry it. I’d rather she’d kill me, right 
out.” 

Miss Ophelia stood considering, with the paper in her hand. 

” see, Miss Feely,” said Rosa, ” I don’t mind the whipping 
so much, if Miss Marie or you was to do it; but to be sent to a man I 
and such a horrid man! — the shame of i%. Miss Feely!” 

Miss Ophelia well knew that it was the universal custom to send 
women and young gii<s to whipping-houses, to ^the hands of the 
lowest of men, men vile enough to make this their profession, there 
to be subjected to brutal exposure and shameful correcticfri. She 
had hfiown it before; but hitherto she had never realized it, till she 
saw the slender form of Rosa almost convulsed with distress. All 
the honest blood of womanhood, the strong New England blood of 
liberty, flushed to her fheeks and throbbed bitterly in her indignant 
he&rt; but, with habitual prudence and self-control, she mastered 
herself, and, crushing the paper firmly in her hand, she merely said 
to Rosa — *■ 

” Sit down, child, while I go to your mistress.” 

“Shameful! monstrous! outrageous! ”*■ she said to herself, as 
she was crossing the parlour. 

She found Marie sitting up in Ker easy-chair, with Mammy 
standing by her, combing her hair; Jane sat upon the ground before 
her, busy in chafing her feet. 
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“ How do you find yourself to-day? *’ said Miss Ophelia. 

A deep sigh and a closing of the eyes, was the only reply for a 
moment; and then Marie answered, “ Oh, I don’t know, cousin; I 
suppose Tm as well as I ever shall be! ” and Marie wiped her eyes 
with a cambric handkerchief, bordered with an inch deep of black. 

“ I came,” said Miss Ophelia, with a short, dry cough, such as 
commonly introduces a difficult subject, “ I came to speak with 
yoii about poor Rosa.” 

Marie’s eyes were wide open enough now, and a flush rose to 
her sallow cheeks, as she answered sharply — 

” Well, what about her! ” 

” She is very sorry for her fault.” 

” She is, is she? She’ll be sorrier before I’ve done with her! 
I’ve endufed that child’s impudence long enough; and now I’ll 
bring her down. I’ll make her lie in the dust! ” 

” But could you not piyiish her some other way, some way that 
would be less shameful? ” 

” 1 mean to shame her; that’s just what I want, ^he l^as all 
her life presumed on her delicacy, artd her good looks, and her lady- 
like airs, till she forgets who she is; and I’ll give her one lesson 
that will bring her down, I fancy! ” 

” But cousin, consider that, if you destroy delicacy and a ^ense 
of shame, in a young girl, you deprave her very fast.” 

“Delicacy!” said Marie, with a scornful laugh; “a fine word 
for such as she! I’ll teach her, with all her airs, that she’s nojbetter 
than the raggedest black wench that walks the streets! She’ll take 
no more airs with me! ” 

” You will answer to God for such cruelty! ” said Miss Ophelia, 
wilh energy. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Cruelty? I’d like to know what the cruelty is! I wrote orders 
for fifteen lashes, and told him to put them on lightly. I’m sure 
there’s no cruelty there ! ” 

“No cruelty!” said Miss Ophelia. “ I’m sure any girl might 
rather be killed outright! ” , 

It might seem so to anybody with your feeling; but all these 
creatures get used to it ; it’s the only way they can be kept in order. 
Once let them feel that they are to take any airs about delicacy, 
and all that, and they’ll rurt all over you, just as my servants always 
have. I’ve begun now to bring them under; and I’ll have them all 
to know that I’ll send one out to be whipped as soon as another, 
if they don’t mind themselves!” said Marie, looking around her 
decidedly. © • 

Jane hung her head and cowered at this, for she felt as if it was 
particularly directed to her. Miss Ophelia sat for a moment as 
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if she had swallowed soYne explosive mixture, and were ready to 
burst, yhen, recollecting the utter uselessness of contention with 
such a nature, she shut her lips resolutely, gathered herself up, 
and walked out of the room. 

It was hard to go back and tell Rosa that she could do nothing 
for her; and shortly after one of the man-servants came to say that 
her mistress had ordered him to take Rosa with him to the whipping- 
house, whither she was hurried, in spite of her tears and 
entreaties. 

A few days after Tom was standing musing by the balconies, 
when he was joined by Adolph, who, since the death of his master, 
had been entirely crestfallen and disconsolate. Adolph knew that 
he had always been an object of dislike to Marie; but whije his 
master lived he had paid but little attention to it. Now fhat he was 
gone, he had moved about in daily dread and trembling, not knowing 
Vhat might befall him next. Marie had held several consultations 
with her lawyer; after communicating with St. Clare’s brother, 
it was determined to sell the place, and all the servants, except her 
own personal property, and these she irtended to take with her, 
and go back to her father’s plantation. 

“ Do ye know, Tom, that we’ve all got to be sold? ” said Adolph, 

“ How did you hear that? ” said Tom. 

“ I hid myself behind the curtains when missis was talking with 
the lawyer. In a few days wp shall all be sent off to auction, Tom.’* 

“ The Lord’s will be done! ” said Tom, folding his arms and 
sighing heavily. 

“ We’ll never get another such a mast ,r,” said Adolph, appre- 
hensively; “ but I’d rather be sold than take my chance under 
missis.” ^ 

Tom turned aw..y: his heart was full. The hope of liberty, the 
thought of distant wife and children, rose up before his*' patient 
soul, as to the mariner shipwrecked almost in port /ises the vision 
of the church spire and loving roofs of his native village, seen over 
the top of some black wave only for one last farewell. He drew 
his arms tightly over hi^s bosom, and choked back the bitter tears, 
and tried to pray. The poor old soul had such a singular, unaccount- 
able prejudice in favour of liberty, that it was a hard wrench for him; 
and the more he said, ” Thy will be don^,” the worse he felt. 

He sought Miss Ophelia, who, ever since Eva’s death, had treated 
him with marked and respectful kindness. 

” Miss Feely,” he said, ” Mas’r St. Clare promised me my freedom. 
He told me that he had begun to take it out for me ; and now, perhaps, 
if Miss Feely would be good enough to speak about it to missis, 
she would feel like goin’ on with it, as it was Mas’r St. Clare’s wish,” 
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” ril speak for you» Tom, and do my Best,” said Miss Ophelia; 
” but if it depends on Mrs. St. Clare, I can’t hope much«for you; 
nevertheless, I will try.” 

This incident occurred a few days after that of Rosa, while Miss 
Ophelia was busied in preparations to return north. 

Seriously reflecting within herself, she considered that perhaps 
she had shown too hasty a warmth of language in her former inter^* 
view with Marie; and she resolved that she would now endeavour 
to moderate her zeal, and to be as conciliatory as possible. So the 
good soul gathered herself up, and, taking her knitting, resolved to 
go into Marie’s room, be as agreeable as possible, and negotiate 
Tom’s case with all the diplomatic skill of which she was mistress. 

She found Marie reclining at length upon a lounge, supporting 
herself on ‘one elbow by pillows, while Jane, who had been out 
shopping, was displaying before her certain samples of thin black 
stuffs. , 

” That will do,” said Marie, selecting one; ” only I’m not sure 
about its being properly mourning.” 

” Laws, missis,” said J~.ne, volubly, ” Mrs. General Derbennon 
wore just this very thing, after the general died, last summer; it 
makes up lovely! ” 

” What do you think? ” said Marie to Miss Ophelia. • 

” It’s a matter of custom, I suppose,” said Miss Ophelia. ” You 
can judge about it better than 1.” • 

” The fact is,” said Marie, ” that I haven’t a dress in the world 
that I can wear; and as 1 am going to break up the establishment 
and go off next week, I .nust decide upon something.” 

” Are you going so soon? ” 

” Yes. St. Clare’s brother has written, a^ld he and the la\^er 
think that the servants and furniture had better be put up at auction, 
and the place left with our lawyer.” 

” There’s one thing I wanted to speak with you about,” said Miss 
Ophelia. ” Augustine promised Tom his liberty, and began the 
legal forms necessary to it. I hope you ^ill use your influence to 
have it perfected.” ,, 

” Indeed, I shall do no such thing! ” said Marie, sharply. ” Tom 
is one of the most valuable servants on the place; it couldn't be 
afforded any way. Besides, what does he want of* liberty? He’s a 
great deal better off as he is.” 

” But he docs desire it very earnestly, and his master promised 
it,” said Miss Ophelia. 

” 1 daresay he does want it,” said Marie; ” the^^all Vaot it, just 
because they are a discontented set, always wanting what they haven’t 
got. Wow, I’m principled against emancipating in any case. Keep 
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a negro under the care o\ a master, and he does well enough, and is 
respectable; but set them free, and they get lazy and won’t work, 
and take to drinking, and go all down to be mean, worthless fellows. 
I’ve seen it tried hundreds of times. It’s no favour to set them free.” 

” But Tom is so steady, industrious, and pious.” 

” Oh, you needn’t tell me. I’ve seen a hundred like him. He’ll 
do very welbas long ao he’s taken cajre of, that's all.” 

” But then, consider,” said Miss Ophelia, ” when you set him 
up for sale, the chances of his getting a bad master.” 

“Oh, that’s all humbug!” said Mane; “it isn’t one time in a 
hundred that a good fellow gets a bad master; most masters are 
good, for all the talk that is made. I’ve lived and grown up here 
in the South, and I never yet was acquainted with a master .that 
didn’t treat his servants well, quite as well as is wortK while. I 
don’t feel any fears on that head.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Ophelia, energet!(;ally, “ I know it was one 
of the last wishes of your husband that Tom should have his liberty; 
it w^s one .of the promises that he made to dear little Eva on her 
death-bed, and I should not thinic you wouH feel at liberty to disregard 
it.” 

Marie had her face covered with her handkerchief at this appeal, 
and ’began sobbing and using her smelling-bottle with great 
vehemence. 

“ Everybody goes against me! ” she said. “ Everybody is so 
incoasideratc ! I shouldn’t have expected that you would bring 
up all these remembrances of my troubles to me; its so inconsiderate! 
But nobody ever does consider; my triaL are so peculiar! It’s so 
hard that when I had only one daughter«she should have»^becn taken ! 
and when I had a husfiand that just exe^ctly suited me — and I’m so 
hard to be suited — he should be taken! And you seem to have so 
little feeling for me, and keep bringing it up to me so carelessly when 
you know how it overcomes me! 1 suppose you m#an well; but it 
is very inconsiderate — very! ” And Marie sobbed, and gasped for 
breath, and called Mamnjy to open the window and bring her the 
camphor-bottle, and to {jathe her head, and unhook her dress. And, 
in ’the general confusion that ensued. Miss Ophelia made her escape 
to her apartment. 

She saw at on/:e that it would do no ^ood to say anything more; 
for Marie had an indefinite capacity for hysteric-fits; and after this 
whenever her husband’s or Eva’s wishes with regard to the servants 
were alluded to, she always found it convenient to set one in operation. 
Miss Ophelhi, therefore, did the next test thing she could for Tom; 
she wrote a letter to Mrs, Shelby for him, stating his troil^les, and 
urging them to send to his relief. 
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The next day Tom and Adolph, and* some half a dozen other 
servants, were marched down to a slave warehouse to await the 
convenience of the trader, who was going to make up a lot for auction. 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE SLAVE WAREHOUSE 

A SLAVE warehouse ! Perhaps some of my readers conjure up horrible 
visions of such a place. They fancy some foul, obscure den, some 
horrible Tartarus “ informist ingens, cut lumen ademptum'* But no, 
innocent friend; in these days men have learned the art of sinning 
expertly and genteelly, so as not to shock the eyes and senses of 
respectable society. Human property is high in the market, and is, 
therefore, well fed, well cleaned, tended, and looked after, that it 
may come to sale sleek, and strong,»and shining. A slave warehouse 
in New Orleans is a house externally not much unlike ma»iy others, 
kept with neatness, and where every day you may see arranged, under 
a sort of shed along the outside, rows of men and women, who stand 
there as a sign of the property sold within. 

Then you shall be courteously entj’eated to call and examine, 
and shall find an abundance of husbands, wives; brothers, jsisters, 
fathers, mothers, and young children, to be “ sold separately, or 
in lots, to suit the com'enience of the purchaser; ** and that soul 
immortal, ^pnee bought with blood and anguish by the Son of God, 
when the earth shook, and the rocks rent, anti the graves were opened, 
can be sold, leased, mortgaged, exchanged for groceries or dry goods, 
to suit the phases of trade or the fancy of the purchaser. 

It was a day or two after the conversation between Marie and 
Miss Ophelia, that Tom, Adolph, and about half a dozen others 
of the St. Clare estate, were turned over to the loving-kindness 

of Mr. Skeggs, the keeper of a depot in Street, to await the 

auction next day. 

Tom had with him quite a sizeable trunk full of clothing, as had 
most others of them. They were ushered for th(j night into a long 
room, where many other men, of all ages, sizes, and shades of com- 
plexion, were assembled, and from which roars of laughter and un- 
thinking merriment were proceeding. 

“Ah, ha I that’s right. Go it, boys — go it ! *\said* Mr. Skeggs, 
the kee^jer. “My people are always so merry! Sambo, I see!’* 
he srid, speaking approvingly to a burly negro who was performing 
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tricks of low buffoonery', which occasioned the shouts which Tom 
had hear^. 

As might be Imagined, Tom was in no humour to join these pro- 
ceedings ; and therefore, setting his trunk as far as possible from the 
noisy group, he sat down on it, and leaned his face against the wall. 

The dealers in the human article make scrupulous and systematic 
efforts to prLjnote noUy mirth among them, as a means of drowning 
reflection, and rendering them insensible to their condition. The 
whole object of the training to which the negro is put, from the time 
he is sold in the northern market till he arrives south, is systematically 
directed towards making him callous, unthinking, and brutal. 
The slave dealer collects his gang in Virginia or Kentucky, and drives 
them to some convenient, healthy place — often a watering-place — 
to be fattened. Here they are fed full daily; and, because some incline 
to pine, a fiddle is kept commonly going among them, and they are 
fnade to dance daily; and he who refuses fo be merry — in whose soul 
thoughts of wife, or child, or home, are too strong for him to be 
gay — is marked as sullen and dangerous, and subjected to all the 
evils which the ill-will of an utferly irresp msible and hardened man 
can inflict ui^on him. Briskness, alertness, and cheerfulness of appear- 
ance, especially before observers, are constantly enforced upon them, 
both by the hope of thereby getting a good master, and the fear of 
all that the driver may bring upon them if they proye unsaleable. 

‘What dat ar nigger doin’ here!’* said Sambo, coming up to 
Tom, .after Mr. Skeggs had left the room. Sambo was a full black, 
of great size, very lively, voluble, and full of trick and grimace. 

“ What you doin’ here? ” said Sambo, Coming up to Tom, and 
poking him facetiously in the side. “ Meditatin’, eh ” - 

I am to be sold at rtie auction to-mogrow,” said Tom, quietly. 

“ Sold at auction — haw! haw! boys, ain’t this yer fun? I wish’t 
1 was gwine that ar way! — tell ye, wouldn’t I make ’em laugh? But 
how is it — dis yer whole lot gwine to-morrow? ” said Sambo, laying 
his hand freely on Adolph’s shoulder. 

“Please to let me aloijie! ’’ said Adolph fiercely, straightening 
himself with extreme disgust. 

“‘Law, now, boys! dis yer’s one o’ yer white niggers — kind o’ 
cream colour, ye know, scented ! ’’ said he, coming up to Adolph 
and sniffing. “ Qh, Lor! he’d do for a \obaccer shop; they could 
keep him to scent snuff! Lor, he’d keep a whole shop a-gwine — 
he would! ’’ 

“ I say, keep off, can’t you? ’* said ^dolph, enraged. 

“ Lor, now, haw touchy we is — we white niggers! Look at us, 
now! “ and Sambo gave a ludicrous imitation of Adolph’s Y.^^anner; 
“ here’s de airs and graces. We’s been in a good family, I *spe2a^’’ 
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“Yes/* said Adolph; “ I had a master that could have bought 
you all for old truck! *’ • 

“ Laws, now, only think,** said Sambo, “ the gentlemens that 
we IS ! 

“ I belonged to the St. Clare family,’’ said Adolph, proudly. 

“Lor, you did! Be hanged if they aren’t, lucky t(y get shet of 
you. ’Specs they’s gwine to trade ye off witS a lot of» cracked tea- 
pots and sich like! ” said Sambo, with a provoking grin. 

Adolph, enraged at this ‘taunt, flew furiously at his adversary, 
swearing and striking on every side of him. The rest laughed and 
shouted, and the uproar brought the keeper to the door. 

“ What now, boys? Order — order! ” he said, coming in and 
flourishing a large whip. 

All fled' in different directions except Sambo, who, presuming 
on the favour which the keeper had to him as a licensed wag, stood 
his ground, ducking his head with a facetious grin whenever the master 
made a dive at him. 

“ Lor, mas’r, ’taint us — we’s reglar stiddy — it’s these yer. new 
hands; they’s real aggravatin’ — kindeV pickin’ at us all time!/’.. 

The keeper, at this, turned upon Tom and Adolph, and diSributing 
a few kicks and cuffs without much injury, and leaving general 
orders for all to be good boys and go to sleep, left the apartment.* 

While this scene was going on in the men’s sleeping-room, the 
reader must be curious to take a peep at the corresponding apartment 
allotted to the women. Stretched out in various attitudes over the 
floor, he may see numberless sleeping forms of every shade of com- 
plexion, from the purest c‘Jony to white, and of all years, from child- 
hood to old age, lying now isleep. Here is a fine bright girl of ten 
years, whose mother was sq)d out yesterday, 5nd who to-night cried 
herself to sleep when nobody was looking at her. Here, a worn old 
negress, whose thin arms and callous fingers tell of hard toil, waiting 
to be sold to-merrow, as a cast-off article, for what can be got for her: 
and some forty or fifty others, with heads variously enveloped in 
blankets or articles of clothing, lie streV:hcd around them. But 
in a corner, sitting apart, from the rest, are two females of a more 
interesting appearance than common. One of these is a respect- 
ably dressed mulatto woman, between forty and fifty, with soft 
eyes and a gentle and pleasing physiognomy. She has on her head a 
high-raised turban, made of a gay Madras handkerchief of the finest 
quality; and her dress is neatly fitted, and of good material, showing 
that she has been provided fpr with a careful hand. By her side, 
and nestling close to her, is a young girl of fifteei# — h^r dau;hter. 
She is a 'jiladroon, as may be seen from her fairer complexion, though 
her ly.eness to her mother is quite discernible. She has the same soft 
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dark eye, with longer lashes, and her curling hair is of a luxuriant 
brown. ?he also is dressed with great neatness, and her white, delicate 
hands betray very little acquaintance with servile toil. These two are 
to be sold to-morrow, in the same lot with the St. .Clare servants; 
and the gentleman to whom they belong, and to whom the money for 
their sale ir to be transmitted, is a member of a Christian Church 
in New YoiV<, who vlSll receive the. money, and go thereafter to the 
the sacrament of his Lord and theirs, and think no more of it ! 

These two, whom we shall call Sus«in and Emmeline, had been 
the personal attendants of an amiable and pious lady of New Orleans, 
by whom they had been carefully and piously instructed and trained. 
They had been taught to read and write, diligently instructed in the 
truths of religion, and their lot had been as happy a one as in fheir 
condition it was possible to be. But the only son o*f their pro- 
^tectress had the management of her property, and by carelessness 
and extravagance involved it to a large, amount, and at last failed. 
One of the largest creditors was the respectable firm of B. & Co., in 
New. York^ B. & Co. wrote to their lawyer in New Orleans, who 
attached the real estate (these* two articles and a lot of plantation 
hands forriicd the most valuable part of it), and wrote word to that 
effect to New York. Brother B. being, as we have said, a Christian 
man* and a resident in a free State, felt some uneasiness on the 
subject. He didn’t like trading in slaves and souls of men — of course 
he didn’t; but then there ivere thirty thousand dollars in the case, 
and that was rather too much money to be lost for a principle ; and so, 
after much considering, and asking advice from those he knew 
would advise to suit him, Brother B. wrotci to his lawyer to dispose of 
the business in the way that seemed to* him the most ruitable, and 
remit the proceeds. ^ ^ , 

The day after the letter arrived in New Orleans, Susan and 
Emmeline were attached, and sent to the depot to await A general 
auction on the following morning; and, as they glinvner faintly upon 
us in the moonlight which steals through the grated window, we 
may listen to their conversation. Both are weeping, but each quietly, 
that the other may nc^ hear. 

’* Mother, just lay your head on my lap, and see if you can’t sleep 
a little,” says the girl, trying to appear calm. 

“ I haven’t any heart to sleep, Em;* I can’t; it’s the last night 
we may be together! ” 

” Oh, mother, don’t say so! perhaps w*e shall get sold together, 
who knows? ” 

“ If ’tw^s anybody’s else case. I should say so too, Em,” said 
the woman ; ” but I’m so ’feared of losin’ you that I don’t s^anything 
but the danger.” 
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Why, mother, the man said we were* both likely and would 
sell well.** • 

Susan remembered the man*s looks and words. With a deadly 
sickness at her heart, she remembered how he had looked at 
Emmeline’s hands, and lifted up her curly hair, and pronounced 
her a first-rate article. Susan had been trained as a Christkn, brought 
up. in the daily reading of the Bible, and had the same horror of 
her child’s being sold to a life of shame that any other Christian 
mother might have; but she had no hope, no protection. 

“ Mother, I think we might do first-rate if you could get a place 
as cook, and I as chambermaid or seamstress, in some family. I 
daresay we shall. Let’s both look as bright and lively as we can, and 
tell €ll we can do, and perhaps we shall,” said Emmeline. 

” 1 want you to brush your hair all back straight to-morrow,” 
said Susan. 

” What for, mother? I don’t look near so well that way/* 

” Yes, but you’ll sell better so.” 

1 don’t see why! ” said the child. , . 

” Respectable families Would be *more apt to buy you, if they 
saw you plain and decent, as if you wasn’t trying to look liandsome. 
I know their ways better’n you do,” said Susan. 

” Well, mother, then I will.” • 

” And Empieline, if we shouldn’t ever see each other again after 
to-morrow, if I’m sold ’way up on a plantation somewhere, and you 
somewhere else, always remember how you’ve been brought up, and 
all missis has told you; take your Bible with you, and your hymn- 
book; and if you’re faithful to the Lord, He’ll be faithful to 
you.” •* ® 

So speaks the epoor soul,, in sore discouragement, for she knows 
that to-morrow any man, however, vile and brutal, however godless 
and merciless, if he only has money to pay for her, may become 
owner of her daughter, body and soul; and then how is the child 
to be faithful? She thinks of all this as she holds her daughter in 
her arms, and wishes that she were not^ handsome and attractive. 
It seems almost an aggravation to her to rerpember how purely and 
piously, how much above the ordinary lot, she had been brought up. 
But she had no resort but to pray. And many such prayers to God 
have gone up from those same trim, neatly arranged, respectable 
slave prisons, prayers which God has not forgotten, as a coming day 
will show, for it is written, ” Whoso causeth one of these little ones 
to offend, it were better for that a mill-stone was hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths ok thef sea.” 

The^r^-Aft, earnest, quiet moonbeam looks in fixedly, marking the 
bars ^ of the grated windows on the prostrate sleeping forms. I he 
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mother and daughter are singing together a wild and melancholy 
dirge, common as a funeral hymn among the slaves — 

“ Oh, where is weeping Mary? 

Oh, where is weeping Mary? 

• ’Rived in the goodly land. 

She^'" dead and gone to heaven; 

She is dead and gone to heaven; 

’Rived in the goodly land.” 

TTiese words, sung by voices of a peculiar and melancholy sweet- 
ness, in an air which seemed like the sighing of earthly despair after 
heavenly hope, floating through the dark prison rooms with a pathetic 
cadence, as verse after verse was breathed out — 

I 

” Oh, where are Paul and..Silas? 

Oh, where are Paul and Silas? 

Gone to the goodly land. 

They are dead and gono»to heaven; 

They are dead and gone to heaven; 

’Rived in the goodly land.” 

Sing on, poor souls! The night is short, and the morning will 
part you for ever! 

But now it is morning, and everybody is astir; and the worthy 
Mr. Skeggs is busy and bright, for a lot of goods is to be fitted out 
for auction. There is a brisk look-out t>n the toilet; injunctions 
passed around to every one to put on their best face and be spry; and 
now all are arranged in a circle for a last review, before they are 
marched up to the Bourse. 

Mr. Skeggs with his palmetto on and his cigar in his' mouth, 
walks around to put farewell touches on his wares. 

” How’s this? ” he said, stepping in front of Susan and Emmeline. 
” Where’s your curls, gaP ” 

The girl looked tinvdly at her mother, who, with the smooth 
adroitness common among her class, answers — 

” I was telling her last night to put up her hair smooth and neat, 
and not havin’ irflying about in curls; looks more respectable so.” 

” Bother! ” said the man, peremptorily, turning to the girl; ” you 
go right along, and curl yourself real smart!” He added, giving 
a crack to a rattan he held in his hand,^ ” And be back in quick time, 
too ! You go and help her,” he added, to the mother. ” Them curls 
may make a hundred dollars’ difference in the sale of her.” S 
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Beneath a splendid dome were men of all nations, moving to and 
fro over the marble pave. On every side of the circular area were 
little tribunes, or stations, for the use of speakers and auctioneers. 
Two of these, on opposite sides of the area, were now occupied by 
brilliant and talented gentlemen, enthusiastically forcing u^ in Engish 
and French commingled,, the bids of connoisseurs in ^eir various 
wares. A third one, on the other side, still ^inoccupifed, was sur- 
rounded by a group waiting the moment of sale to begin. And here 
we may recognise the St. Qare servants, Tom, Adolph, and others; 
and there, too, Susan and Emmeline, waiting their turn with anxious 
and dejected faces. Various spectators, intending to purchase or not 
intending, as the case might be, gathered around the group, handling, 
exa^Tiining, and commenting on their various points and faces with 
the same freedom that a set of jockeys discusss the merits of a horse. 

“ Hulloa, Alf! what brings you here?** said a young exquisite 
slapping the shoulder of at sprucely dressed young man, who was 
examining Adolph through an eye-glass. 

“ Well, I was wanting a valet, and I heard that St. Clare's lot was 
going. I thought I’d just h ok at his-* — ** 

“ Catch me ever buying any of St. Clare’s people! Sp6ilt niggers, 
every one. Impudent as the devil! ” said the other. 

“ Never fear that! ” said the first. “ If I get ’em I’ll soon liave 
their airs out of them; they’ll soon find that they’ve another kind 
of master to deal with than Monsieur St.* Clare. Ton my word, I’ll 
buy that fellow. I like the shape of him.” » 

” You’ll find it’ll take all you’ve got to keep him. He’s deucedly 
extravagant! ” 

” Yes, buf my lord will find that he cant be extravagant with 
me. Just let him be sent to the calaboose a few^imes, and thoroughly 
dressed down! I’ll tell you if it don’t bring him to a sense of his 
ways! Oh, I’ll reform him, uphill and down, you’ll see. I buy him, 
that’s flat!” 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining the multitude of 
faces thronging around him for one whorp he would wish to call 
master. And if you should ever be under the necessity, sir, of select- 
ing, out of two hundred men, one who was to become your absolute 
owner and disposer, you would, perhaps, realize, just as Tom did, 
how few there were that you would feel at all comWrtable in being 
made over to. Tom saw abundance of men, great, burly, gruff 
men; little, chirping, dried men; long-favoured, lank, hard men; 
and every variety of stubbed-^ooking, commonplace men, who pick 
up their fellow-men as one picks up chips, putting thein into the 
fire or th« basket with equal unconcern, according to their con- 
venient' c; but he saw no St. Clare. 
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A little before the sale commenced, a short, broad, muscular 
man, in «ji checked shirt considerably open at the bosom, and panta- 
loons much the worse for dirt and wear, elbowed his way through 
the crowd, like one who is going actively into a business; and, coming 
up to the group, began to examine them systematically. From the 
moment llSnt Tom saw him approaching he felt an immediate and 
revolting horror at Kim, that increased as he came near. He .was 
evidently, though short, of gigantic strength. His round bullet head, 
large light grey eyes, with their shaggy sandy eyebrows, and stiff, 
wiry, sunburnt hair, were rather unprepossessing items, it is to be 
confessed; his large coarse mouth was distended with tobacco, the 
juice of which from time to time, he ejected from him with great 
decision and explosive force; his hands were immensely large, hairy, 
sunburnt, freckled, and very dirty, and garnished with long nails 
^In a vcr>' foul condition. This man proceeded to a very free personal 
examination of the lot. He seized Tom by the jaw, and pulled open 
his mouth to inspect his teeth; made him strip up his sleeve to 
show his muscle; turned him round, made him jump and spring to 
showj^is paces. ' * 

“ WheTeVas you raised? *’ he added briefly to these investigations. 

In Kintuck, mas’r,’* said Tom. looking about as if for deliverance. 

“ What have you done? ” 

“ Had care of masV’s farm,’* said Tom. 

“ Likely story! ” said the other, shortly, as he passed on. He 
paused a moment before Dolph; then spitting a discharge of tobacco- 
juice on his well-blacked boots, and, giving a contemptuous umph! 
he walked on. Again he stopped before Gusan and Emmeline. He 
put out his heavy, dirty hand, and drew* the girl towards*him; passed 
it over her neck and Bust, felt her arms, looked at<hcr teeth, and then 
pushed her back against her mother, whose patient face showed the 
suffering she had been going through at every motion of the hideous 
stranger. • 

The girl was frightened and began to cry, 

“Stop that, you minri** said the salesman; “no whimpering 
here! the sale is going to begin.” 

And accordingly the sale began. 

Adolph was knocked off at a good sum to the young gentleman 
who had previof sly stated his intention of buying him, and the other 
servants of the St. Clare lot went to various bidders. 

“ Now, up with you, boy I dy’e hear? ” said the auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few anxious looks round; 
all seemed ' mingled in a common indistinct; noise, the clatter of 
the salesman crying off his qualifications in French ana^nglish, 
the quick hre of French and English bids; and almost in a moment 
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came the final thump of the hammer, and the clear ring on the last 
syllable of the word “ dollars," as the auctioneer announced his 
price, and Tom was made over. He had a master! 

He was pushed from the block, the short bullet-headed man 
seizing him roughly by the shoulder, pushed him to one si^, saying, 
in a harsh voice, “ Stand there, youl ** r 

Tom hardly realized anything; but still tl^e biddir^g went on, 
ratding, clattering, now French, now English. Down goes the 
hammer again: Susan is sold! She goes down from the block, 
stops, looks wistfully back; her daughter stretches her hands towards 
her. She looks with agony in the face of the man who has bought 
her, a respectable middle-aged man, of benevolent countenance. 

“ Oh, masV, please do buy my daughter! “ 

“ l*d like'- to, but Fm afraid I can’t afford it,” said the gentle- 
man, looking, with painful interest, as the young girl mounted 
the block, and looked around her with a frightened and timid glance. 

The blood flushes painfully in her otherwise colourless cheek, her 
eye has a feverish fire, and her mother groans to see that she looks 
more beautiful than she c^^er saw hcfr before. The auctioneer^ sees 
his advantage, and expatiates volubly in mingled French 'Uid English 
and bids rise in rapid succession. 

“ I’ll do anything in reason,*’ said the benevolent-looking gentle- 
man, pressing in and joining -with the bids. In a few moments they 
have run beyond his purse. He is silent; the auctioneer grows 
warmer; but bids gradually drop off. It lies now between an aristo- 
cratic old citizen and our bullet-headed acquaintance. The citizen 
bids for a few turns, cont niptuously measuring his opponent; but 
the bullet-head has the advantage over him, both in obstinacy and 
concealed length o^ purse, and the controvers>* lasts but a moment: 
the hammer falls ; lie has got the girl, body and soul, unless God 
help her! 

Her master is Mr. Degree, who owns a cotton plantation on the 
Red River. She is pushed along in the same lot with Tom and two 
other men, and goes off, weeping as she goes. 

The benevolent gentleman is sorry; but then the thing happens 
every day! One sees girls and mothers crying at these sales alwaysl 
It can’t be helped, etc. And he walks off, with his acquisition, in 
another direction. ^ 

Two days after the lawyer of the Christian firm oTB. & Co.. New 
York, sent on their money to them. On the reverse of that draft, 
so obtained, let them write these words of the great Paymaster, 
to whom they shall make up tfieir account on a futuge da^^: “ When 
he mqketh Uquhition for blood. He forgetteth not the cry of the humble" 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 

** Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look upon iniquity : 
wherefore lookest 7 hou upon them that deal treacherously, and boldest Thy 
tongue when the wicked devoureth the man that is more righteous than he ? ” 
—Hah. i. 13. 

On the lower part of a small mean boat, on the Red River, Tom 
sat — chains on his wrists, chains on his feet, and a weight heavier 
than chains lay on his heart. All had faded from his sky, moon and 
stars; all had passed by him, as the trees apd banks were now passing, 
to return no more. Kentucky home, with wife and children, and 
indulgent oy^ners; the St. Clare home, with all its refinements and 
splendours; the golden head of Eva, with its saint-like eyes; the 
proud, gay, handsome seemingly careless, yet ever-kind St. Clare; 
hours of ease and indulgent leisure — all gone! and in place thereof, 
remains? 

It is one of the bitterest apportionments of a lot of slavery that the 
negro, sympathetic and assimilative, after acquiring, in a refined 
family, the tastes and feelings which form the atmosphere of such 
a place, is not the less liable to become the bondslave of the coarsest 
and most brutal — just as a chair or taWe, which once decorated 
the superb saloon, comes at last, battened and defaced,* to the bar- 
room of some filthy tatern, or some low Jiaunt of vulgar debauchery. 
The great difference is, that the table and chair cannot feel, and the 
man can ; for even a legal enactment that he shall be ** taken, reputed, 
adjudged in law to be a chattel personal,** cannot biot out his soul, 
with its own private little world of memories, loves, fears, and desires 
Mr. Simon Legree, Team’s master, had purchased slaves at one 
place and another in l^ew Orleans, to the number of eight, and 
driven them, handcuffed, in couples of two and two, down to the 
good steamer Pirate, which lay at the levee, ready for a trip up the 
Red River. ‘ ^ 

Having got them fairly on board, and the boat being off, he came 
round with that air of efficiency which ever characterized him, to 
take a review of them. Stopping opposite to Tom, who had been 
attired for sule ip his best broadcloth suit, with well-starched linen 
and shining boots, he briefly expressed himself as follows— 

“ Stand up.** ^ 
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Tom stood up. 

“ Take off that stock! *’ and as Tom, encumbered by his fetters, 
proceeded to do it, he assisted him by pulling it, with no gentle 
hand, from his neck, and putting it in his pocket. 

Legree now turned to Tom’s trunk, which, previous this, he 
had been ransacking, and, taking from it a pair of old ^jfSantaloons 
and a dilapidated coat, which Tom had been V|'on*t to jjut on about 
his *stable-work, he said, liberating Tom’s hands from the hand- 
cuffs, and pointing to a rccessan among the boxes — 

“ You go there, and put thtse on.” 

Tom obeyed, and in a few moments returned. 

” Take off your boots,” said Mr. Legree. 

Tom did so. 

There,” said the former, throwing him a pair of coarse stout 
shoes, such as were common among the slaves, ” put these on.” 

In Tom’s hurried exchange he had not forgotten to transfer his 
cl erished Bible to his pocket. It was as well he did so, for Mr. 
Legree, having refitted Tom’s handcuffs, proceeded deliberately 
to investigate the contents pf his pockets. He drew out a silk l\and- 
kerchief, and put it into his own pocket. Several little trifles, which 
"Tom had treasured, chiefly because they had amused Eva, he looked 
upon with a contemptuous grunt, and tossed them over his shoulder 
into the river. 

Tom’s Methodist hymn-book, which, jn his hurry, he had for- 
gotten, he now held up and turned over. , 

” Humph! pious, to be sure. So, what’s yer name, you belong to 
the church, ch? ” 

” Yes, nias’r,” said Tom, firmly. 

” Well, I’ll soon have that out of you. I hav«f none o’ yer bawling, 
praying, singing niggers on' my place; so remember. Now, mind 
yourself,” he said with a stamp and a fierce glance of his grey eye, 
directed at Tom; ” /’/n your church now! You understand, you’ve 
got to be as I say.” 

Something within the silent black man answered No\ and, as 
if repeated by an invisible voice, came the words of an old prophetic 
scroll, as Eva had often read them to hirVi — Fear not! for I haVe 
redeemed thee. I have called thee by My name: thou art Mine! ” 

But Simon Legree heard no voice. That voice ^ one he never 
shall hear. He only glared for a moment on the downcast face of 
Tom, and walked off. He^ took Tom’s trunk, which contained a very 
neat and abundant wardrobe, to the forecastle, where it was soon 
surrounded by various hands of the boat. With much laughing at 
the expensu of niggers who tried to be gentlemen, the articles very 
readily were sold to one and another, and the empty trunk finally 
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put up at auction. It w&s a good joke, they all thought, especially 
to see how Tom looked after his things, as they were going this way 
and that; and then the auction of the trunk, that was funnier than all, 
and occasioned abundant witticisms. 

This little affair being over, Simon sauntered up again to his 
property. \ 

“Now Tym, Tve 4 relieved you of any extra baggage, you see. 
Take mighty good care of them clothes. It’ll be long enough ’fore 
you get more. I go in for making nigge>rs careful; one suit has to do 
for one year, on my place.” 

Simon next walked up to the place where Emmeline was sitting, 
chained to another woman. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, chucking her under the chin, “ keep 
up your spirits.” 

The involuntary look of horror, fright, and aversion with 
which the girl regarded him, did not escape his eye. He frowned 
fiercely. 

“ Jslone q* your shines, gal! you’s got to keep a pleasant face 
when^I speak to ye, d’ye hear? “And you, 4 you old yellow poco moon- 
shine! ” he ^aid, giving a shove to the mulatto woman to whom 
Emmeline was chained, “don’t you carry that sort of face! You’s 
got tjo look chipper, I tell ye! 1 say, all on ye,” he said, retreating 
a pace or two back, “ look at me, look 'me right in the eye, straight, 
now! ” said he, stamping h^ foot at every pause. 

Aa by a fascination, every eye was now directed to the glaring 
greenish-grey eye of Simon. 

“ Now,” said he, doubling his great Aeavy fist into something 
resembling a blacksmith’s hammer, “d’ye see this fist? Heft it!” 
he said, bringing it down on Tom’s hand. “ ^ook at these yer 
bones! Well, 1 tell ye. this yer fist has got as hard as iron knocking 
down niggers. I never see the nigger yet 1 couldn’t bring dcTwn with 
one crack,” said he, bringing his fist down so near to .tlie face of Tom, 
that he winked and drew back. V* I don’t keep none o’ yer cussed 
overseers; I does my own overseeing; and I tell you, things is seen 
to. You’s every one op yer got to toe the mark, I tell ye; quick, 
straight, the moment I speak. That’s the way to keep in with me. 
You won’t find no soft spot in me, nowhere. So now. mind your- 
selves; for I doij’t show no mercy! ” 

The women involuntarily drew in their breath, and the whole 
gang sat with downcast, dejected faces. Meanwhile, Simon turned 
on his heel, and marched up to the bar of the boat for a dram. 

“ That’s Vhe yay I begin with my niggers,” he said to a gentle- 
manly man, who had stood by him during his speech.^*” It’s my 
system to begin strong — ^just let ’em know what to expect.” 
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** Indeed I ’* said the stranger, looking upbn him with the curiosity 
of a naturalist studying some out-of-the-way specimen. ^ 

“ Yes, indeed. Tm none o’ yer gentlemen planters, with lily 
fingers, to slop round and be cheated by some old cuss of an overseer! 
Just feel of my knuckles, now; look at my fist. Tell yt, sir, the 
flesh on’t has come jest like a stone, practising on niggers— -leel on it.** 

The stranger applied his fingers to the inclement ^in question, 
and simply said — 

” ’Tis hard enough; and,> I suppose,*’ he added, “Practice has 
made your heart just like it. * 

“ Why, yes, I may say so,** said Simon, with a hearty laugh. 
“ I reckon there’s as little soft in me as in any one going. Tell you 
nol^ody comes it over me? Niggers never gets round me, neither 
with squalling nor soft soap — that’s a fact.** 

‘ You have a fine lot there.** 

“ Real,” said Simon. “ There’s that Tom, they telled me he was 
suthin* uncommon. I paid a little high for him, tendin' him for 
a driver and a managing chap: only get the notions ojut that, he’s 
larnt by bein’ treated as ivggers never ought to be, he’ll do prime! 
The yellow woman 1 got took in. 1 rayther think she^s sickly, but 
I shall put her through for what she’s worth; she may last a year or 
two. I don’t go for savin’ niggers. Use up and buy more’s my way; 
makes you less trouble, and I’m quite sure it comes cheaper in the 
end; ** and Simon sipped his glass. , 

“ And iiow long do they generally last? ** said the stranger. 

“Well, dunno; ’cordin’ as their constitution is. Stout fellers 
last six or seven years; trishy ones get worked up in two or three, 
i used to, .when I fust begun, have considerable trouble fussin’ 
with ’em and trying to make ’em hold out — doctorin’ on ’em up when 
they’s sick, and givin’ on ’em clothes and blankets, and what not, 
trying tcT keep ’em all sort o’ decent and comfortable. Law, ’twasn’t 
no sort of use; I lost money on ’em, and ’twas heaps o’ trouble. 
Now, you see, I just put ’em straight through sick or well. When one 
nigger’s dead I buy another; and 1 find it comes cheaper and easier 
every way.’’ , 

The stranger turned away, and seated himself beside a gentlem*an 
who had been listening to the conversation with repressed uneasiness. 

“You must not take that fellow to be any speci]|ien of southern 
planters,*’ said he. 

“ I should hope not,’’ said the young gentleman with emphasis. 

“ He is a mean, low, brutal fellow! “ said the other. 

“ And yet your law allows him to hold any ni^ber of human 
beings subject to his absolute will, without even a shadow of protec- 
tion; and, low as he is, you cannot say that there are not many such.” 
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“ Well,” said the other, ” there are also many considerate and 
humane men among planters.” 

” Granted,” said the young man; ” but, in my opinion, it is you 
considerate, humane men that are responsible for all the brutality 
and outrpjge wrought by these wretches, because if it were not for 
your sanction and influence, the whole system could not keep foothold 
for an hour. If there were no planters except such as that one,” 
said he, pointing with his finger to Legree, who stood with his back to 
them, ” the whole thing would go down like a mill-stone. It is your 
respectability and humanity that licences and protects his brutality.” 

” You certainly have a high opinion of my good nature,” said 
the planter, smiling; ” but I advise you not to talk quite so loud, 
as there are people on board the boat who might not be quite so 
tolerant to opinion as I am. You had better wait till I get up to my 
plantation, and there you may abuse us all, quite at your leisure.” 

‘ The young gentleman coloured and smiled, and the two were 
soon busy in a game of backgammon. Meanwhile another con- 
versation was going on in the lower part of the boat, between 
Emrneline and the mulatto woman with whom she was confined. 
As was natural, they were exchanging with each other some par- 
ticulars of their history. 

“ Who do you belong to? ” said Emmeline. 

” Well, my mas’r was Mr. Ellis — lived on Levee Street. Perhaps 
you’ve seen the house.” 

” .Was he good to you? ” said Emmeline. 

” Mostly, till he tuk sick. He’s lain sick, off and on, more than 
six months, and been orful oneasy. *Pea#)is like he warn’t willin’ to 
have nobody rest, day nor night, and got so cur’ous there couldn’t 
nobody suit him. ’Petrs like he just grew crosser^cvery day; kep me 
up nights till I got fairly beat out, and couldn’t keep awake no longer; 
and ’cause I got to sleep one night, Lors, he talks so orful to' me, and 
he tell me he’d sell me to just the hardest master' he could find; 
and he’d promised me my freedom, too, when he died.” 

” Had you any friends? ” said Emmeline. 

” Yes, my husband-7-he’s a blacksmith. Mas’r gen’ly hired him 
out. They took me off so quick, I didn’t even have time to see him; 
and I’s got four children. Oh, dear me! ” said the woman, covering 
her face with her hands. 

It is a natural impulse in every one when they hear a tale of distress, 
to think of something to say by way of consolation. Emmeline 
wanted to say something, but she could not think of anything to 
say. What was ^bere to be said? As by common consent, they both 
avoided, with fear and dread, all mention of thd horrible m^n who was 
now their master. 
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True, there is religious trust for even the darkest hour. The 
mulatto woman was a member of the Methodist Church, and had 
an unenlightened but very sincere spirit of piety. Emmenne had 
been educated much more intelligently — taught to read and write 
and diligently instructed in the Bible, by the care of a faithful and 
pious mistress; yet, would it not try the faith of the firmest Christians 
to find themselves abandoned, apparently, of (yod, in the grasp of 
ruthless violence? How much more must it shake the faith of Christ’s 
poor little ones, weak in knowltdge and tender in years ! 

The boat moved on — freighted with its weight of sorrow — up 
the red, muddy, turbid current, through the abrupt, tortuous windings 
of the Red River; and sad eyes gazed wearily on the steep red clay 
banks, as they glided by in dreamy sameness. At last the boat stopped 
at a small tov^, and Legree, with his party, disembarked. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

DARK PLACES 

** The dark places of the eartll are full of the habitations of cruelty.'* 

Trailing wearily behind a rude waggon and over a ruder road, 
Tom and his associates faced onward. 

In the waggon was seat'^ Simon Legree, and the two women, 
still fettered Jtogether, were sV>wcd away with some baggage in the 
back part of it; and^the whole company were seeking Legree’s plan- 
tation, which lay a good distance off. 

It was *3 wild, forsaken road, now winding through dreary pine 
barrens, where the wind whispered mournfully, and now over log 
causeways, through long cypress swamps, the doleful trees rising 
out of the slimy, spongy ground, hung with long wreaths of funereal 
black moss; while ever and anon the loathsome^ form of the moccasin 
snake might be seen sliding among broken stumps and shattered 
branches that lay here and there rotting in the water. 

It is disconsolate enough, this riding, to the stranger, who, with 
well-filled pocket and well-appointed horse, threaHs the lonely 
way on some errand of business; but wilder, drearier, to the man 
enthralled, whom every weary step bears farther from all that man 
loves and prays for. ^ • 

So pne should have thtought, that witnessed the sunken and dejected 
expression on those dark faces; the wistful, patient weariness with 
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which those sad eyes rented on object after object that passed them 
in their, sad journey. 

Simon rode on, however, apparently well pleased, occasionally 
pulling away at a flask of spirit which he kept in his pocket. 

“ I say, you! ** he said, as he turned back and caught a glance at 
the dispirited facesr around him. “ Strike up a song, boys — come.” 

The mer looked fat each other, and the “ come ” was repeated, 
with a smart crack of the whip which the driver carried in his hands. 
Tom began a Methodist hymn — 

” Jerusalem, my happy home. 

Name ever dear to me! 

When shall my sorrows have an end. 

Thy joys when shall ” 

“Shut up, you black cuss!” roared Legree; “did ye think I 
wanted any o* yer infernal old Methodism? 1 say, tune up, now 
something real rowdy — quick ! ” 

One of the other men strutk up one’ of those unmeaning songs 
common an.ong the slaves — 

# “ MasV see*d me cotch a coon. 

High, boys, high!** 

He laugh’d to split — d’ye see the moon? 

, Ho! ho! ho! boys, ho! 

Ho! yo! hi — e! oh! ” 

TTie singer appeared to make up the song to his own pleasure, 
generally hitting on, rhyme without much atternpt at reason; and 
all the party took up the chorus at intervals — 

“ Ho! ho! ho! boys, ho! 

High — c — oh! high — e — oh!” 

It was sung very boisterously, and with a forced attempt at merri- 
ment; but no wail of despair, no words of impassioned prayer, 
could have had such a depth of woe in them as the wild notes of the 
chorus. As if the poor, dumb heart — threatened, prisoned — took 
refuge in that; inarticulate sanctuary of music, and found there a 
language in which to breathe its prayer to God! There was a prayer 
in it, which Simon could not hear. He only heard the boys singing 
noisily, and was well pleased : he was making them “ keep up their 
spirits.” * « ^ 

“ Well, my little dear,” said he, turning to Emmeline, and laying 
his hand on her shoulder, “ weVe almost home! ” 
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When Legree scolded and stormed, Emmeline was terrified; 
but when he laid his hand on her, and spoke as he now^ did, she 
felt as if she had rather he would strike her. The expression of his 
eyes made her soul sick and her flesh creep. Involuntarily she clung 
closer to the mulatto woman by her side, as if she were hew mother. 

“ You didn’t ever wear ear-rings,” he said, taking hold of her 
small ear with his coarse’ fingers. ^ 

No, mas’r! ” said Emmeline, trembling and looking down. 

” Well, rii give you a painwhcn we get home, if you’re a good girl. 
You needn’t be so frightened; I don’t mean to make you work very 
hard. You’ll have fine times with me, and live like a lady — only be 
a good girl.” 

Legree had been drinking to that degree that he was inclining 
to be very gracious; and it was about this time that the enclosures 
of the planatation rose to view. The estate had formerly belonged to 
a gentleman of opulence and taste, who had bestowed some con-* 
siderable attention to the adornment of his grounds. Having died 
insolvent, it had been purchased, at a bargain, by Legree, who ysed 
it, as he did everything else, merely as an implement for money- 
making. The place had that ragged, forlorn appearance which is 
always produced by the evidence that the care of the former owner 
has been left to go to utter decay. * 

What was once a sinooth chaven lawn before the house, dotted 
here and thefe with ornamental shrubs, was now covered with 
frowsy tangled grass, with horse-posts set up here and there ip it, 
where the turf was stamped away, and the ground littered with broken 
pails, cobs of corn, and o^her slovenly remains. Here and there a 
mildewed jessamine or honeysuckle hung raggedly from some orna- 
mental support, which had been pushed to or^e side by being used 
as a horse-post. What once* was a large garden was now all grown 
over witff weeds, through which, here and there, some solitary exotic 
reared its forsakep head. What had been a conservatory had now no 
window-sashes, and on the mouldering shelves stood some dry 
forsaken flower-pots, with sticks in them, whose dried leaves showed 
they had once been plants. * ^ 

The waggon rolled up a weedy gravel walk, under a noble avcntie 
of China trees, whose graceful forms and ever-springing foliage 
seemed to be the only things there that neglect could not daunt or 
alter — like noble spirits, so deeply rooted in goodnesi as to flourish 
and grow stronger amid discouragement and decay. 

The house had been large and handsome. It was built in a manner 
common at the South; a wide verandah of two storie^ running round 
every part 8f the houjje, into which every outer door opened, the 
lower tier being supported by brick pillars. 
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But the place looked '’desolate and uncomfortable: some windows 
stopped, up with boards, some with shattered panes, and shutters 
hanging by a single hinge — all telling of coarse neglect and discomfort. 

Bits of board, straw, old decayed barrels and boxes, garnished 
the ground in all directions; and three or four ferocious-looking 
dogs, roused by the sound of the waggon-wheels, came tearing out, 
and were with difficulty restrained from laying hold of Tom and his 
companions by the efforts of the ragged servants who came after them 
“ Ye see what ye’d get! ** said Legree, caressing the dogs with 
grim satisfaction, and turning to Tom and his companions; “ye 
see what ye*d get if ye tried to run off. These yer dogs has been 
raised to track niggers, and they*d jest as soon chaw one on ye up as 
eat their supper. So, mind yourself! How now. Sambo! “ he «aid 
to a ragged fellow, without any brim to his hat, who w'as officious in 
his attentions. “ How have things been going? ” 

“ Fust-rate, mas*r.“ 

“ Quimbo,’* said Legree to another, who was making zealous 
derponstratjons to attract his attention, “ ye minded what I telled ye? “ 
“.Guess 1 did, didn’t I ? “ » 

These tw© coloured men were the two principal hands on the 
plantation. Legree had trained them in savagencss and brutality 
as systematically as he had his bull-dogs, and, by long practice in 
hardness and cruelty, brought their w’hole nature to about the same 
range of capacities. It is a common remark, and one that is thought 
to militate strongly against the character of the race, that the negro 
overseer is always more tyrannical and cruel than the white one. 
This is simply saying that the negro mind has been more crushed 
and debased than the white. It is no more true of this race than of 
every oppressed race?* the world over. The slave is always a tyrant, 
if he can get a chance to be one. 

Legree, like some potentates we read of in history, governed 
his plantation by a sort of resolution of forces. Savnbo and Quimbo 
cordially hated each other; the plantation hands, one and all, cordially 
hated them; and by playing off one against another, he was pretty 
sure, through one or t,he other of the three parties, to get informed 
of whatever was on foot in the place. 

Nobody can live entirely without social intercourse; and Legree 
encouraged his^ two black satellites to a kind of coarse familiarity 
with him — a familiarity, however, at any moment liable to get one 
or the other of them into trouble; for, on the slightest provocation, 
one of them stood ready, at a nod, to^be a minister of his vengeance 
on the other. , ^ 

As they stood there now by Legree, they seamed an apt illustration 
of the fact that brutal men arc lower even than animals. Their 
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coarse, dark, heavy features; their great eyes rolling enviously on each 
other; their barbarous, guttural, half-brute intonation ; their dilapi- 
dated garments fluttering in the wind, were all in admirablci keeping 
with the vile and unwholesome character of everything about the 
place. 

“ Here, you Sambo,** said Legree, “ take these yer boVs down 
to the quarters; and here’js a gal Tve got for you/* said he, as he 
separated the mulatto woman from Emmeline, and pushed her 
towards him. /* I promised to bring you one, you know.** 

The woman gave a sudden start, and drawing back, said suddenly — 
“ Oh, mas*r! I left my old man in New Orleans.** 

“ What of that, you ! won*t you want one here? None o* 

your words; go *long! ** said Legree, raising his whip. “Come, 
mistress,’* he said to Emmeline, “ you go in here with me.** 

A dark, wild face was seen for a moment to glance at the window 
of the house, and as Legree opened the door a female voice said 
something in a quick imper.ative tone. Tom, who was looking with 
anxious interest after Emmeline as she went in, noticed this, and 
heard Legree answer angrily, “You may hold your tongue! ►1*11 
do as I please, for all you ! ** 

Tom heard no more, for he was soon following Sambo to the 
quarters. The quarters was a little sort of street of rude shanties, 
in a row, in a part of the plantation far off from the house. They^had 
a forlorn, brut^il, forsaken air. Tom’s heart sank when he saw them. 
He had been comforting himself with the thought of a cottage, rude, 
indeed, but one which he might make neat and quiet, and where he 
might have a shelf for his Bible, and a place to be alone out of his 
labouring hours. He lookeef into several: they were mere rude shells, 
destitute of uny species of fftrniture, except a heap of straw, foul 
with dirt, spread cortfusedly over the floor, whicn was merely the bare 
ground, trodden hard by the tramping of innumerable feet. 

“ WhicTi of these will be mine? ** said he to Sambo, submissively. 
“ Dunno; ken turn in here, I s’pose,** said Sambo; “ ’spects 
thar’s room for another thar; thar’s a pretty smart heap o* niggers 
to each on ’em, now; sure 1 dunno what Es to do with more.** 


It was late in the evening when the weary occupants of the shanties 
came flocking home — men and women, in soiled and tattered gar- 
ments, surly and uncomfortable, and in no mood to look pleasantly 
on new-comers. The smafl village was alive with no inviting sounds; 
hoarse guttural voices conteading at the hand-mills, where their 
morsel of hgrd corn was yet to be ground into meal,<to fit it for the 
cake that was to constitute their only supper. From the earliest dawn 
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of the day they had been in the held, pressed to work under the 
driving lash of the overseers; for it was now in the very heat and hurry 
of the s/^ason, and no means were left untried to press every one up 
to the top of their capabilities. “ True/’ said the negligent lounger; 
“ picking cotton isn’t hard work.** Isn’t it? And it isn’t much incon- 
venience, either, to have one drop of water fall on your head; yet 
the worst torture of the Inquisition was produced by drop after drop, 
drop after drop, facing moment after moment, with monotonous 
succession, on the same spot; and work, in itself not Jiard, becomes 
so by being pressed hour after hour*' with unvarying, unrelenting 
sameness, with not even the consciousness of free-will to take from 
its tediousness. Tom looked in vain among the gang, as they poured 
along, for companionable faces. He saw only sullen, scowling, 
embruted men, and feeble, discouraged women, or women that were 
not women, the strong pushing aw'ay the weak — the gross unre- 
stricted animal selfishness of human beings, of whom nothing good 
was expected or desired, and who, treated in every way like brutes, 
had sunk as nearly to their level as it was possible for human beings 
to do. To. a late hour in the night the sound of the grinding was 
protracted, for the mills wer6 few in 4. umber compared with the 
grinders, and the weary and feeble ones were driven back by the 
strong, and came on last in their turn. 

“•Ho yo! “ said Sambo, coming to the mulatto woman, and 
throwing down a bag of corn before hcTr; “ what a cus§ yo name? ’’ 

“ Lucy,’’ said the woma/i. 

“•Wal, Lucy, you my woman now. Yo grind dis yer corn, and 
get my supper baked, ye har? ’* 

“ I ain’t your woman, and I won’t be! *’ said the woman, with 
the sharp, sudden courage of despair; •“ you go ’long! ’* 

I’ll kick you, thefli! ’’ said Sambo, Raising hit fool threateningly. 

“ Ye may kill me, if ye choose, the sooner the better. Wish I 
was dead ! ’’ said she. 

“ I say, Sambo, you go on spilin’ the hands. I’ll tell mas’r o* you,** 
said Quimbo, who was busy at the mill, from which he had viciously 
driven two or three tired yeomen who were waiting to grind their corn. 

“ And I’ll tell him y(t W9n’t let the women come to the mills, you 
ol’d nigger! ’’ said Sambo. “ Yo jus keep to yo own row.’’ 

Tom was hungry with his day’s journey and almost faint for 
want of food. 

“ Thar, you!’* said Quimbo, throwing down a coarse bag, which 
contained a peck of corn; “ thar, nigger/ grab, take car on’t, you 
won’t get no more dis yer week.** , 

Tom waited Jill a late hour to get a place at the mill^; and then, 
moved by the utter weariness of two women, whom he saw trying 
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to grind their com there, he ground foj^ them, put together the 
decaying brands of the fire, where many had baked cakes before them, 
and then went about getting his own supper. It was a nCw kind of 
work there — ^a deed of charity, small as it was ; but it woke an answer- 
ing touch in their hearts; an expression of womanly kindness came 
over their hard faces; they mixed his cake for. him, and tended its 
baking; and Tom sat down by the light of the fire, and drew out his 
Btble, for he had need of comfort. ^ 

“ What*s that? ** said on<h of the women. 

“ A Bible,” said Tom. 

“ Good Lord! hain't seen un since I was in Kentuck.” 

” Was you raised in Kcntuck? ” said Tom, with interest. 

Yes, and well raised, too; never ’spccted to come to dis yer! 
said the woman sighing. 

‘‘ What’s dat ar book, any way? ” said the other woman. 

” Why, the Bible.” 

” Laws a me! what’s dat? ’* said the woman. 

” Do tell! you never hcarn on’t? ” said the other woman. “ I used 
to hear missis a-readin’ on’t, sometloies, in Kcntuck; biit, laws 6* me! 
wc don’t har nothin’ here but crackin, and swarin .” 

” Read a piece, anyw^ays,” said the first woman, curiously, seeing 
Tom attentively poring over it. 

Tom read — ” Come unt^* Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I* will give you rest.” 

” Them’s good words enough,” said the woman; ” who says ’em? ” 

;; The Lord,” said Torn. 

1 jest wish I know’d whar to find Him,” said the woman. ” I 
would go; ’pears like I never should get rested ag’in. My flesh is 
fairly sore, and 1 tremole all over every d^y, and Sambo’s allers 
a-jawln* at me ’cause I doesn’t pick faster; and nights’ it’s most 
midnight ’fore I can get my supper; and den ’pears like I don’t 
turn over and shut my eyes ’fore I hear de horn blow to get up, and 
at it ag’in in de mornin’. If I knew whar de Lord was. I’d tell Him.” 

” He’s here — He’s everywhere,” said Tom. 

” Lor, you ain’t gwine to make me believe dat ar! I know de 
Lord ain’t here,” said the woman; ” ’tain t no use talkin’, though. 
I’s jest gwine to camp down, and sleep while 1 ken.” 

The women went off to their cabins, and Tom sat alone by the 
smouldering fire that flickered up redly in his face. The silver fair- 
browed moon rose in the purple sky, and looked down, calm and 
silent, as God looks down on the scene of misery and oppression — 
looked calmly on the lone Mack man as he sat, with h^s arms folded, 
and his Lible on his knee. ^ ^ ^ • 

” Is God HERE? ” Ah, how is it possible for the untaught heart 
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to keep its faith unswerving, in the face of dire misrule, and palpable, 
unrebuked injustice? In that simple heart waged a fierce conflict : 
the crushing sense of wrong; the foreshadowing of whole life of 
future misery; the wreck of all past hopes, mournfully tossing In the 
soul’s sight, like dead corpses of wife, and child, and friend, rising 
from the dark wave, and surging in the face of the half-drowned 
mariner! Ah, was it easy here to believe and hold fast the great 
password of iChristiarf faith, that “ God IS and is the REWARDER* of 
them that diligently seek Him? “ * ^ 

Tom rose disconsolate, and stumbloJ into the cabin *hat had 
been allotted to him. 7’he floor was already strewn with weary 
sleepers, and, wrapping about him a tattered blanket, which formed 
his only bed-clothing, he stretched himself in the straw, and fell 
asleep. • 

In dreams, a gentle voice came over his car; he was sitting on 
the mossy seat in the garden by Lake Pontchartrain, and Eva, with 
her serious eyes bent downward, was reacMng to him from the Bible; 
and he heard her read — 

“ When thou passest through the waters, 1 will be with thee; 
and fhe rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel, thy Saviour.” . 

Gradually the words seemed to melt and fade, as in a divine music; 
the child raised, her deep 'eyes, and fixed them lovingly on him, 
and rays of warmth and comfort seemed to go from them to his 
heart; and, as if wafted on the music, shc^seemed to rise on shining 
wings, from which flakes and spangles of gold fell off like stars, 
and she was gone. , 

Tom woke. Was it a dream? Let "it pass for one. But who 
shall say that that sweet young spirit, which in life so yearned to 
comfort and console the distressed, was forbidden of^God to assume 
this ministry after death? 

It 18*3 beautiful belief 
That ever round our head 
Are hovering, on angel wings. 

The spirit of the d^ad.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI II 

CASSY 

** And behold the tears of such* as were oppressed, and they had no con)forter ; 
and on the side of their oppressors there was power ; but they haJ no comforter.” 
Eccl. IV. I. 

It took but a short time to familiarize Tom with all that was to 
be hoped a. id feared in his new way of life. He was an expert and 
efficient workman in whatever he undertook; and was, both from 
habit and principle, prompt and faithful. Quiet and peaceable 
in his disposition, he hoped, by unremitting diligence, to avert 
from himself at least a portion of the evils of his condition. He 
saw enough of abuse and misery to*make him sick and weary;* but 
he determined to toil on, with religious patience, committing himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously, not without hope that some way 
of escape might yet be opened to him. 

Legree took silent note of Tom’s availability. He rated him 
as a first-cla!;s hand; and yet he felt a secret dislike to him — the 
native antipathy of bad to good. He*saw plainly, that when, as 
was often the case, his violence and brutality fell on the helpless, 
Tom took notice of it; for so subtle is the atmosphere of opinion, 
that it will make itself felt .without words, and the opinion even of 
a slave may anno^ a master. Tom in various ways manifested a 
tenderness of feeling, a commiseration for his fellow-sufferers, 
strange and new to them, which was watched with a jealous eye 
by Legree. bfc had purchased Tom with a view of eventually making 
him a sort of overseer, with whom he might at times entrust his 
affairs in short absences ; and, in this view, the first, second, and third 
requisite for that place was hardness. Legree made up his mind 
that, as Tom was not hard to his hand, he would harden him forth- 
with; and some few weeks after Tom had been on the place he de- 
termined to commence the process. 

One morning, when the hands were mustered f<>r the field, Tom 
noticed, with surprise, & new-comer among them, whose appearance 
excited his attention. It was a woman, tall and slenderly formed, 
with remarkably delicate hands and feet, and dressed in neat and 
respectable garments. By the appearance of her fa<?e, she might have 
been between thirty-five and forty; and it was a face that, once seen. 
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could never be forgotten— one of those that at a glance seem to 
convey to us an idea of a wild, painful, and romantic history. Her 
forehead Was high, and her eyebrows marked with beautiful clearness. 
Her straight, well-formed nose, her finely-cut mouth, and the grace- 
ful contour of her head and neck, showed that she miist once have 
been beautiful; but her face was deeply wrinkled with lines of pain, 
and of proud and bitter endurance. Her complexion was sallow and 
unhealthy, hec cheeks ‘^hin, her features sharp, and her whole form 
emaciated. But her eye was the most remarkable feature — so large, 
so heavily black, overshadowed by long lashes of equal drrkness, 
and so wildly, mournfully despairing. There was a fierce pride 
and defiance in every line of her face, in every curve of the flexible 
lip. in every motion of her body; but in her eye v as a deep settled 
night of anguish — an expression so hopeless and unchanging as fo 
contrast fearfully with the scorn and pride expressed by her whole 
difcmeanour. 

Where she came from, or who she was. ‘Tom did not know. The 
first he did know, she was walking by his side, erect and proud, 
in the dim grey of the dawn. To the gang, however, she was known; 
for there was much looking and turning of heads, and a smothered 
yet apparent exultation among the miserable, ragged, half-starved 
creatures by whom she was surrounded. 

“ dot to come to it at last — grad of it I ” said one. 

“He! he! he! “ said another; “you’ll know hovr good it is, 
missie! “ 

“ We’ll see her work! ’’ 

“ Wonder if she’ll get a cutting up at night, like the rest of us? ’* 

I’d be glad to see her down for a flogging. I’ll bound! “ said 
another. , 

The woman took no notice of these taunts, bu\ walked on, with 
the same expression of angry scorn, as if she heard nothing, Tom 
had always lived among refined and cultivated people, and he felt 
intuitively, from her air and bearing, that she belonged to that class; 
but how or why she could be fallen to those degrading circum- 
stances he could not tell. ' The woman neither looked at him nor 
spoice to him, though aK the way to the field she kept close at his 
side. 

Tom was soon busy at his work; but, as the woman was at no 
great distance from him, he often glanced an eye to her at her work. 
He saw, at a glance, that a native adroitnQSS and handiness made 
the task to her an easier one than it proved to many. She picked 
very fast and, very clean, and with an air of scorn, as if she despised 
both the work anU the disgrace and humiliatioi\ of the cirfrumstanccs 
in which she was placed. 
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In the course of the day Tom was workins^near the mulatto woman 
who had been bought in the same lot with himself. She was evi- 
dently in a c<S;idition of great suffering, and Tom often h*eard her 
praying and she wavered and trembled, and seemed about to fall 
down. Tom silently, as he came near to her, transferred several 
handfuls of cotton from his own sack to hers. • 

Oh, don’t, don’t!” said the. woman, looking surprised; “it’ll 
get*you into trouble.” * • 

Just then Sambo came up. He seemed to have a special spite 
against this woman; and, flourishing his whip, said in brutal guttural 
tones, “ What dis yer. Luce, foolin’, eh? ” and, with the word, 
kicking the woman with his heavy cowhide shoe, he struck Tom across 
the. face with his whip. 

Tom silerfdy resumed his task; but the woman, before at the 
last point of exhaustion, fainted. 

I’ll bring her to! ” sai^d the driver, with a brutal grin. “ 1*11' 
give her something better than camphire! ” and, taking a pin from 
his coat-sleeve, he buried it to the head in her flesh. 1 he woman 
groaned and half rose. “ Get up, you beast, and work, wlll^ yer, 
or I’ll show yer a trick more! ” 

The woman seemed stimulated, for a few moments, to an unnatural 
strength, and worked with desperate eagerness. , 

” See that ye keep to dat ar,** said the man, “ or yer’ll wish yer’s 
dead to-nightt I reckon! ” 

“That I do now!” Tom heard her* say; and again he heard 
her say, “ Oh Lord, how long? O Lord, why don’t you help us? ” 

At the risk of all he might suffer, Tom came forward again, and 
put all the cotton in his sack into the woman’s. 

“ Oh, you mustv’t! you dunno what they’fl do to ye! ” said the 
woman. 

I can bar it! “ said Tom, “ better’n you; ” and he was at his 
place again. If passed in a moment. 

Suddenly the stranger woman who we have described, and who 
had in the course of her work come near enough to hear Tom’s 
last words, raised her heavy black eyes and fixed them for a second 
on him; then, taking a quantity of c6tton from her basket, she 
placed it in his. 

“ You know nothing about this place,” she said, “ or you wouldn’t 
have done that. When you’ve been here a month you’ll be done 
helping anybody; you’ll find it hard enough to take care of your 
own skin !” . . .v 

“The L^rd forbid, missrs!” said Tom, using initlnctively to 
his . field companion the respectful form proper S) the high bred 
with whom he had lived. 
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“ TTie Lord never vluits these parts,** said the woman, bitterly, 
as she went nimbly forward with her work; and again the scornful 
smile cilrled her lips. / 

But the action of the woman had been seen by the driver across 
the field’? and, flourishing his whip, he came up to her. 

“ What! what! ■’ he said to the woman with an air of triumph, 
“you a foolin’? Go along! yer under me now; mind yerself, 
or yer’ll coPch it! ‘ 

A glance like sheet-lightning suddciily flashed from those black 
eyes; and, facing about, with quivering lip and dilated" nostrils, 
she drew herself up, and fixed a glance blazing with rage and scorn 
on the driver. 

“ Dog! ** she said, “touch me if you dare! I’ve power enough 
yet to have you torn by the dogs, burnt alive, cut to •inches! I’ve 
only to say the word!*’ 

• “ What de debil you here for, den?” said the man, evidently 

cowed and sullenly retreating a stop or two. “ Didn’t mean no 
harm, Missie Gassy! ** 

Keep your distance, then^ ’* said the woman. And, in truth, 
the man seerped greatly inclined to attend to something at the other 
end of the field, and started off in quick time. 

T,hc woman suddenly turned to her work, and laboured with 
a dispatch that was perfectly astoni^.hing to Tom. She seemed 
to work by magic. Before the day was through her ba'sket was filled, 
cro^vded down; and piled, and she had several times pul largely 
into Tom’s. Long after dusk the whole weary train, with their baskets 
on their heads, defiled up to the buildin^appropriated to the storing 
and weighing the cotton. Legree’ was, there busily coaversing with 
the two drivers. # , 

“ Dat ar Tom’s gwine to make a powerful deal o* trouble; kept 
a-puttin* into Lucy’s basket. One o’ these yer dat will g6t all der 
niggers to feelin* ’bused, if mas’r don’t watch hint,** said Sambo. 

“ Heydcy! The black cuss!’’ said Lcgree. “He’ll have to get 
a breakin’ in, won’t he, boys? 

Both negroes grinned a* horrid grin at this intimation. 

Ay, ay! let Mas’r Legi'ee alone for breakin’ in! De debil hcself 
couldn’t beat mas’r at dat!** said Quimbo. 

“ Wal, boys, the best way is to give*him the flogging to do, till 
he gets over hiS notions. Break him in !’’ 

“ Lord, mas’r’ll have hard work to get that out o* him!** 

“ It’ll have to come out of him, though!** said Legree, as he 
rolled his tobacco in his mouth. ' ^ 

“ Now, dar’s Lucy — de aggravatinest, ugliesi. wench on de placet ** 
pursued Sambo- 
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“ Take care, Sam ; I shall begin to think what’s the reason for 
your spite ag’in Lucy.” 

” Well, mat^’r knows she sot herself up ag’in mas’r, and^wouldn’t 
have me when he tellcd her to.” 

” I’d a-flogged her into’t,” said Legree, spitting, ” onJy there’s 
such a press o’ work, it don’t seem wuth a while to upset her jist 
now. She’s slender; but these yer slender gals will bear half killin’ 
to •get their own way.” * • • 

” Wal, Lucy was real aggravatin’ and lazy, sulkin’ round; wouldn’t 
do nothin’ — and Tom he stick up for her.” 

” He did, eh? Wal, then, Tom shall have the pleasure of flogging 
her. It’ll be a good practice for him, and he won’t put it on to the 
gal like you devils, neither.” 

'* Ho, ho! haw! haw! haw!” laughed both the sooty wretches; 
and the diabolical sounds seemed, in truth, a not unapt expression 
of the fiendish character which Legree gave them. 

” Wal, but, mas’r, Tom and Missie Cassy, and dey among ’em, 
filled Lucy’s basket. I ruther guess der weights in it, mas’r.” 

” I do the weighing I ” said Legre«, emphatically. 

Both the drivers again laughed their diabolical laugh. 

” So! ” he added, ” Missie Cassy did her day’s work? ” 

” She picks like de debil and all his angels! ” ^ 

” She’s got ’em all in her, I believe! ” said Legree; and, growling 
a brutal oath* he proceeded to the weighing-room. 


Slowly the weary, disnirited creatures wound their way into 
the room, and, with crouching reluctance, presented their baskets 
to be weiglied.* 

Legree noted on a slate, on the side of which was pasted a list 
of namis, the amount. 

Tom’s baskxit was weighed and approved; and he looked, with 
an anxious glance, for the success of the woman he had befriended. 

Tottering with weakness, she came forward, and delivered her 
basket. It was of full weight, as Legree well perceived; but, affecting 
anger, he said — * • 

“What, you lazy beast! short again! stand aside, you’ll catch 
it pretty soon ! ” 

The woman gave a groan of utter despair, and sat down on a 
board. 

The person who had been called Missie Cassy now came forward, 
and, with a haughty, neglij^ent air, delivered her basket. As she 
delivered it, Legree looked in her eyes with a sneding yet inquiring 
glance. 
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She fixed her black e}^s steadily on him, her lips moved slightly, 
and she said something in French. What it was no one knew; but 
Legree’s* face became perfectly demoniacal in its exj/ression as she 
spoke; he half raised his hand, as if to strike — a gesture which she 
regarded* with fierce disdain, as she turned and walked away. 

“ And now,** said Legree, “ come here, you Tom. You see, I 
telled ye I didn*t buy ye jest for the common work; I mean to pro- 
mote ye, and make a'driver of ye; and to-night ye may jest as well 
begin to get yer hand in. Now, ye jeftt take this .yer gal and flog 
her; ye*ve seen enough on*t to know how.** " 

“ I beg mas*r*s pardon,** said Tom; “ hopes mas*r won*t set 
me at that. lt*s what I ain*t used to — never did — ^and can*t do, 
no way possible.** 

“ Ye’ll larn a pretty smart chance of things ye neter did now, 
before I’ve done with ye! ** said Legree, taking up a cow-hide and 
V)triking Tom a heavy blow cross the check, and following up the 
infliction by a shower of blows. 

“There!” he said, as he stopped to rest; “now, will you tell 
me ye can’t do it? ” ‘ ^ 

“ Yes, mas’^,” said Tom, putting up his hand to wipe the blood 
that trickled down his face. “ I’m willin’ to work night and day, 
and ,work while there’s life and breath in me; but this yer thing 
I can’t feel it right to do — and, mas’r, I never shall do it — never I ** 
Tom had a remarkably smooth, soft voice, and a habitually respect- 
ful planner, that had given Legree an idea that he would be cowardly, 
and easily subdued. When he spoke these last words a thrill of 
amazement went through every one; tU? poor woman clasped her 
hands, and said, “ Oh, Lord! ” a\id every one involuntarily looked 
at each other and drew in their breath, as if to prepare for the storm 
that was about to burst. ’ 

Legree looked stupefied and confounded; but at last bufst forth. 
“What! ye blasted black beast! tell me ye don’t nthink it right to 
do what I tell ye! What have any of you cussed cattle to do with 
thinking what’s right? I’ll put a stop to it! Why, what do you 
think ye are? Maybe ye* think yer a gentleman. Master Tom, to 
be* a-telling your master what’s right, and what arn’t? So you pre- 
tend it’s wrong to flog the gal? ” 

I think so, mas’r,” said Tom; “ the poor crittur’s sick and feeble; 
’twould be downright cruel, and it’s what I never wdl do, nor begin 
to. Mas’r, if you mean to kill me, kill mt; but, as to my raising 
my hand ag’in any one here, I never shall — I’ll die first! ” 

Tom spoke in a mild voice, but w*ith a decision that could not 
be mistaken. Legree shook with anger; hi^ greenish eyes glared 
fiercely, and his very whiskers seemed to cui^ with passion; but^ 
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like some ferocious beast, that plays with its victim before he devours 
it, he kept back his strong impulse to proceed to immediate violence, 
and broke out Jgto bitter raillery. • 

“ Well, here’s a pious dog at last let down among us sinners I 
— a saint, a gentleman, and no less, to talk to us sinners about our 
sins! Powerful holy critter he must be! Here, you rascal, you make 
believe to be so pious — didn’t you never hear, out of yer Bible, 
‘ Se/vants, obey yer masters? * Ain’t I yer master! Didn’t I pay 
down twelve Hundred dollars tash for all there is inside yer old cussed 
black shdll! Ain’t yer mine, now, body and soul? ” he said, giving 
Tom a violent kick with his heavy boot; “ tell me! ” 

In the very depth of physical suffering, bowed by brutal oppres- 
sion, this question shot a gleam of joy and triumph through Tom’s 
soul. He suddenly stretched himself up, and, looking earnestly 
to heaven, while the tears and blood that flowed down his face 
mingled, he exclaimed — 

“ No! no! no! my soul ain’t yours, mas’r! You haven’t bought 
it — ye can’t buy it! It’s been bought and paid for by One that is 
able to keep it! No matter, no mattes, you can’t harm me! ” 

I can’t!” said Legree, with a sneer; “we’ll see — we’ll see! 
Here, Sambo, Quimbo, give this dog such a breakin’ in as he won’t 
get over this month ! ” 

The two gigantic negroes thst now laid hold of Tom, with fiendish 
exultation in tRcir faces, might have formed no unapt personification 
of powers of darkness. The poor woman screamed with apprehension, 
and all rose, as by a general impulse, while they dragged him un- 
resisting from the place. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE quadroon’s STORY 

*‘And behold the tears of such as were oppressed^ and on the side of their 
oppressors there was power. Wherefore I praised the dead which are already 
dead, more than the living which are yet alive.” — Eccl. iv. 1, 2. 


It was late at night, and Tom lay groaning and bleeding alone, 
in an old forsaken room ^f the gin-house, among pieces of broken 
machinery, piles of damaged cotton, and other rubbish which had 
there accurnulated. • 

The night was dam > and close, and the thick aiP swarmed with 
myriads of mosquitors, which increased the restless torture of his 
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wounds; whilst a burning thirst — torture beyond all others — 
filled up the uttermost measure of physical anguish. 

“ Oh/ good Lord! do look down — give me the/victory! — give 
me the victory over all! ’* prayed poor Tom in his anguish. 

A footstep entered the room behind him, and the light of a lantern 
flashed on his eyes. 

“ Who’s there? Oh, for the Lord’s massy, please give me some 
water! ** » * • 

The woman Cassy — for it was she-*-set down her Mantern, and, 
pouring water from a bottle, raised his ‘head, and gave himf a drink. 
Another and another cup were drained with feverish eagerness. 

“ Drink all ye want, ” she said. “ I knew how it would be. It isn’t 
the first time I’ve been out in the night carrying water to such as you.” 
” Thank you, missis,” said Tom, when he had domj drinking. 

” Don’t call me missis: I’m a miserable slave, like yourself — 
•a lower one than you can ever be! ” said she bitterly. ” But, now,” 
said she, going to the door, and dragging in a small palliasse, over 
which she had spread linen cloths wet with cold water, ” try, rriy 
poor fellow, to roll yourself or. to this.”^ 

Stiff with jvounds and bruises, Tom was a long time in accom- 
plishing this movement, but, when done, he felt a sensible relief 
frorv the cooling application to his wounds. 

The woman, whom long practice with the victims of brutality 
had made familiar with many healing arts, went on to make many 
applications to Tom’s wounds, by means of which he was soon 
somewhat relieved. 

” Now,” said the woman, when she h^id raised his head on a roll 
of damaged cotton, which served for^ a pillow, ” therp’s the best 
I can do for you.” r » 

Tom thanked her; and the woman! sitting down on the door, 
drew up her knees, and embracing them with her arms, looked 
fixedly before her, with a bitter and painful expression of coun- 
tenance. Her bonnet fell back, and long wavy streams of black 
hair fell around her singular and melancholy face. 

It’s no use, my poor fellow! ” she broke out at last; it’s of 
n<5 use, this you’ve been trying to do. You were a brave fellow; 
you had the right on your side; but it’s all in vain, and out of the 
question for you to struggle. You are‘in the devil’s hands; he is 
the strongest, rfad you must give up! ” 

Give up! and had not human weakness and physical agony 
whispered that before? Tom started, for the bitter woman, with 
her wild eyes and melancholy voice, seemed to him an embodiment 
of the temptation with which he had been ^'resiling. ' 

“ 0 Lord! 0 Lord! ” he groaned, “ how ca<i 1 give up? ” 
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“ There’s no use calling on the Lord-r-Hc never hears,” said 
the woman, steadily; ” there isn't any God, I believe; or, if there 
is,* He's taken ^des against us. All goes against us, heaven and earth. 
Everything is pushing us into hell. Why shouldn’t we go? ” 

Tom closed his eyes, and shuddered at the dark, atheistic words. 

” You see,” said the woman, ” you don’t know anything about 
it! — I do. I’ve been on this place five years, body and soul under 
this man’s foot; and I hate him* as I do the devil! yere you are 
on a lone plantation, ten mil^s from any other, in the swamps; not 
a white 'person here who coaid testify if you were burned alive — if 
you were scalded, cut into inch pieces, set up for the dogs to tear, 
or hung up and whipped to death. There's no law here of God 
or man that can do you or any one of us the least good; and this 
man! there’*^ no earthly thing that he's too good to do. I could 
make any one's hair rise, and their teeth chatter, if I should only 
tell what I have seen and been knowing to. here — and it's no use^ 
resisting. Did I want to Kve with him? Wasn't I a woman deli- 
cately bred; and he — God in heaven! what was he, and is he? 
And yet I’ve lived with him these five years, and cursed e\^ery monTlcnt 
of my life, night and day! And now he's got a new one — a y6ung 
thing only fifteen, and she brought up, she says, piiously. Her good 
mistress taught her to read the Bible; and she's brought her Bible 
here — to hell with her! ” — and the woman laughed a wild and doleful 
laugh that rartg, with a strange supernatural sound, through the old 
ruined shed. 

Tom folded his hands; all was darkness and horror. 

” 0 Jesus! Lord Jesus! have you quite forgot us poor critturs? ” 
burst forth at last; ” fielpt Lord, I perish! ” 

The woman ^ernly continued: 

” And what are these miserable low dogs you work with, that 
you should suffer on their account? Every one of them would 
turn against you, the first time they got a chance. They are all of 
’em as low and cruel to each other as they can be; and there’s no 
use in your suffering to keep from I^rting them.” 

“Poor critturs!” said Tom; “what made 'em cruel? — and, if 
I give out, I shall get used to’t, and grow kittle by little, just like 
’em. No, no, missis! I’ve lost everything, wife, and children, 
and home, and a kind mas'r, and he would have set me free if he’d 
only lived a week longer; I’ve lost everything in Z/i/g world, and it’s 
clean gone for ever, and pow I cant lose heaven too; no, I can’t get 
to be wicked, besides all!” 

“ But it can’t be that the fcord will lay sin to our account, ” said 
the woman; “He won’t charge it to us when we#re forced to it; 
He’ll charge it to them that drove us to it.” 
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“ Yes,” said Tom: ” ,but that won’t keep us from growing wicked. 
If I get to be as hard-hearted as that ar Sambo, and as wicked, it 
won’t rtiake much odds to me how 1 come so; it’s jjfie bein so, that 
ar’s what I’m a dreadin’.” 

The owoman fixed a wild and startled look on Tom, as if a new 
thought had struck her; and then, heavily groaning, said, ” O God 
a’mercy! you speak the truth! Oh — oh — oh!” and, with groans, 
she fell on the floor, like one crushed and writhing under the extremity 
of mental anguish. • 

There was a silence awhile, in which the breathing of both parties 
could be heard, when Tom faintly said, ” Oh, please, missis! ” 
The woman suddenly rose up, with her face composed to its 
usual stern, melancholy expression. 

” Please, missis, I saw ’em throw my coat in that ^r corner,'and 
in my coat-pocket is my Bible : if missis would please get it for me.” 

* Gassy went and got it. Tom opened at once to a heavily marked 
passage, much worn, of the last scene In the life of Him by whose 
stripes we are healed. 

If misfeis would only be <so good as to read that ar, it’s better 
than water.” * 

Gassy took the book, with a dry, proud air, and looked over the 
passage. She then read aloud, in a soft voice, and with a beauty of 
intonation that was peculiar, that toyiching account of anguish and 
of glory. Often, as she read, her voice faltered, and sometimes failed 
her altogether,. when she would stop, with an air of frigid composure, 
till she had mastered herself. When she came to the touching words. 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” she threw 
down the book, and, burying her face in the heavy masses of her 
hair, she sobbed aloud with a convulsive violence. * 

Tom was weeping also, and occasionally uttering a smothered 
ejaculation. , 

” If we could only keep up to that ar! ” said Tom; ” it seemed 
to come so natural to Him, and we have to fight so hard for’t I O Lord, 
help us! O blessed Lord Jesiis, do help us! 

” Missis,” said Torn} after awhile, ” I can see that somehow 
you’re quite ’bove ml; in- everything; but there’s one thing missis 
might learn even from poor Tom. Ye said the Lord took sides 
against us, because He lets us be ’bused and knocked round; but 
ye see what copae on His own Son, the blessed Lord of Glory. Wan’t 
He allays poor? and have we any of us ye^ come so low as He come? 
The Lord ain’t forgot us. I’m sartin o’ that ar. If we suffer with 
Him, we shall also reign, 'Scripture Isays; but if we deny Him, He 
also will denyt us. Didn’t they all suffer— jthe Lord \ind all His? 
It tells how they was stoned and sawn asunc^r, and wandered about 
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in sheepskins arid goatskins, and was destitute, afflicted, tormented. 
Sufferin’ ain’t no reason to make us think* the Lord’s turned ag’in 
us, but jest thft contrary, if only we hold on to Him, and doesn’t give 
up to sin.” * 

” But why does He put us where we can’t help but sin? ” said 
the woman. 

I think we can help it.” said Tom. 

V You’ll see,” said Gassy. ” What’ll you d(^? To-morrow they’ll 
be at you agiin. I know ’em; I’ve seen all their doings; I can’t bear 
to thinj^ of all they’ll bring you to; and they’ll make you give out 
at last.* 

” Lord Jesus! ” said Tom, ” you will take care of my soul? O 
Lord, do! don’t let me give out! ” 

” Oh dear! ” said Gassy; ” I’ve heard all this crying and praying 
before; and yet they have been broken down and brought under. 
There’s Emmeline, she’s trying to hold on, and you’re trying — bu| 
what use? You must giv« up, or be killed by inches.” 

” Well, then, 1 will die! ” said Tom. ” Spin it out as long as they 
can, they can’t help my dying some time! and, after that, they can’t 
do no more. I’m clar, I’n set! Vknow the Lord’ll help me and 
bring me through.” 

The woman did not answer; she sat with her black eyes intently 
fixed on the floor. • 

” Maybe U’s the way,” sne murmured to herself; ” but those 
that have given up, there’s no hope for them — none! We live in 
filth, and grow loathsome, till we loathe ourselves! And we long to 
die. and we don’t dare to kill ourselves! No hope! no hope! no hope! 
This girl, now — ^just as oM as I was! 

” You see nae now,” said she, speaking to Tom very rapidly; 
“see what I am!' Well. I was brought up in luxury; the first I 
remember is playing about, when I was a child, in splendid parlours; 
when I was k^pt dressed up like a doll, and company and visitors 
used to praise me. There was a garden opening from the saloon 
windows, and there I used to pl^ hide-and-go-seek, under the 
orange-trees, with my brothers andfS sisters. I went to a convent, 
and there I learned music, French, and cmiiroidery, and what not; 
and when I was fourteen I came out to my father’s funeral. He 
died very suddenly, and when the property came to be settled they 
found that there was scarcely enough to cover the debts; and when 
the creditors took an inventory of the property, 1 was set down in it. 
My mother was a slave woman, and my father had always meant 
to set me free; but he had not done it, and so I was set down in the 
list. I’d aVways known who I was, but never thought much about it. 
Nobody ever expect i that a strong healthy man is a-going to die. 
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My father was a well man only four hours before he died; it was 
one of the first cholera cases in New Orleans. The day after the 
funeral mj' father’s wife took her children, and went up her father’s 
plantation. I thought they treated me strangely, but^ didn’t know. 
There was a young lawyer whom they left to settle ’the business ; 
and he came every day, and was about the house, and spoke very 
politely to me. He brought with him, one day, a young man, whom 
I thought the handsonjest I had ever seen. 1 shall never forget that 
evening. I walked with him in the garden. I was lonesome and full 
of sorrow, and he was so kind and gentle to me, and he tr>ld me 
that he had seen me before I went to the convent, and that he had 
loved me a great while, and that he would be my friend and protector; 
in short, though he didn’t tell me, he had paid two thousand dollars 
for me, and 1 was his property. I became his- willingly^,for I loved 
him. Loved!” said the woman, stopping. “Oh, how I did love 
that man! How 1 love him now — and always shall, while I breathe! 
He was so beautiful, so high, so noble! He put me into a beautiful 
house, with servants, horses, and carriages, and furniture and dresses. 
Everything that money could bi^ he gave me; but 1 didn’t set any 
value on all that — I only cared for him. Moved him better than my 
God and my oVvn soul; and, if I tried, I couldn’t do any other way 
from what he wanted me to. 

“ I Vvanted only one thing — 1 did want him to marry me. I thought 
if he loved me as he said he did, and if I was what he seemed to 
think I was, he would be wdling to marry me and set me free. But 
he convinced me that it would be impossible; and he told me that, 
if we were only faithful to each other, it was marriage before God. 
If that is true, wasn’t 1 that man’j; wife? Wasn’t 1 faithful? For 
seven years didn’t I study every look and motion, and only live and 
breathe to please him? He had the yellow fever, and for twenty days 
and nights I watched with him — 1 alone — and gave him. all his 
medicine, and did everything for him; and then he called me his good 
angel, and said I’d saved his life. We had two beautiful children. 
The first was a boy, and we called^him Henry. He was the image of his 
father — The had such beautiful iyes, such a forehead, and his hair 
hun,g all in curls arounci it;. and he had all his father’s spirit, and 
his talent too. Little Falsie, he said, looked like me. He used to tell 
me that I was the most beautiful woman in ^Louisiana, he was so proud 
of me and the cluldren. He used to love to have me dress them up, 
and take them and me about in an open carriafi[e, and hear the remarks 
that people would make on us ; and he used to fill my ears constantly 
with the fine things that were said in praise of me and the children. 
Oh, those were h*.ppy days! I thought I was as happy any one 
could be. But then there came evil times. .He %d a cousin come' to 
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New Orleans, who was his particular friend — he thought all the 
world of him< but, from the first time I saw him, I couldn’t tell why, 
I dreaded hi5n, for 1 felt sure he was going to bring misery on us. 
He got Henry^to going out with him, and often he would not come 
home nights till two or three o’clock. I did not dare say a word; 
for Henry was so high-spirited, I was afraid to.. He got him to the 
gaming-houses; and he was one of the sort that, when he once got 
a-going there, there was no holding back. And then l^e introduced 
him to another lady, and I«saw soon that his heart was gone from 
me. He never told me, but 1 saw it — I knew it day after day — I felt 
my heart breaking, but I could not say a word I At this, the wretch 
offered to buy me and the children of Henry, to clear off his gambling 
debts, which stood in the way of his marrying as he wished; — ^and 
he sold us. He told mer, one day, that he had business in the country, 
and should be gone two or three weeks. He spoke kinder than usual, 
and said he should come back; but it didn’t deceive me. I knew that 
the time had come: 1 was ^ust like one turned into stone; I couldn’t 
speak, nor shed a tear. He kissed me and the children a good many 
times, and went out. 1 saw him get pn his horse, and 1' watched’ him 
till he was quite out of signt; and then I fell down and fainted*. 

Then he came, the cursed wretch! He came to take possession. 
He told me that he had bought me and my children, and showed me 
the papers. 1 cursed him before God, and told him I’d die sooner 
than live wi?h him. 

Just as you please,* said he; ‘ but, ‘if you don’t behave reason- 
ably, rn sell both the children, where you shall never see them 
again.’ He told me that he always had meant to have me, from the 
first time he saw me,\and fliat he had drawn Henry on, and got him 
in debt, on*purf)ose to make him willing to self me. That he had got 
him in love with another woman; and that 1 might know, after all that, 
that he should not give up for a few airs and tears, and things of that 
sort. • • 

I gave up, for my hands were tied. He had my children; when- 
ever I resisted his will anywhere he# would talk about selling them, 
and he made me as submissive as he aesirvid. Oh, what a life it was! 
to live with my heart breaking every day — keep on, on, on lowng 
when it was only misery, and to be bound, body and soul, to one I 
hated. 1 used to love to read to Henry, to play to him, to waltz 
with him, and sing to him; but everything I did fegr this one was a 
perfect drag — yet I wa,s afraid to refuse anything. He was very 
imperious and harsh to the children. Elsie was a timid little thing; 
but Henry was bold and high-spirited,' like his father* and he had 
never beeif brought Under, in the least, by any ondl He was always 
finding fault and quarrelling with him; and 1 used to live in daily 
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fear and dread. I tried to make the child respectful—l tried to keep 
them apart, for I held on to those children like death; but it did no 
good. Her sold both those children. He took me to ride one day, and 
when I came home they were nowhere to be found. Me told me he 
had sold t^lem; he showed me the money, the price of their blood. 
Then it seemed as if all good forsook me. I raved and cursed — cursed 
God and man; and for awhde, I believe, he really was afraid of me. 
But he didn’t give up^so. He told me that my children were sold, 
but whether 1 ever saw their faces again depended on him; and that, 
if I wasn’t quiet, they should smart for it. Well, you can do anything 
with a woman when you’ve got her children. He made me submit; 
he made me be peaceable; he flattered me with hopes that, perhaps, 
he would buy them back; and so things went on a week or two. One 
day 1 was out walking, and passed by a calaboose; I saw a crowd 
about the gate, and heard a child’s voice — and suddenly my Henry 
b^roke away from two or three men who were holding him, and ran, 
screaming, and caught my dress. They ctime up to him, swearing 
dreadfully; and one man, whose face I shall never forget, told him 
that he wouldn’t get away so; that he was going with him into the 
calaboose, and he’d get a lesson there he’ti never forget. I tried to 
beg and plead — they only laughed ; the poor boy screamed and looked 
into my face, and held on to me, until, in tearing him off, they tore 
the skirt of my dress half away; and they carried him in, screaming, 
‘ Mother! mother! mother! * There was one man stood there seemed 
to pity me. I offered him all the money I had, if he’d only interfere. 
He sriiook his head, and said that the man said the boy had been 
impudent and disobedient ever since he bought him; that he was 
going to break him in, once for all. I t&rned and ran; and every 
step of the way I thought that I heard him scream. • I g6t into the 
house; ran, all out of breath, to the parlour. wheVe 1 found Butler. 
1 told him, and begged him to go and interfere. He only laughed, 
and told me the boy had got his deserts. He’d got to be broken in — 
the sooner the better; ‘ what did I expect? ’ he asked. 

“ It seemed to me something my head snapped at that moment. 
I felt dizzy and furious. I renCember seeing a great sharp bowie- 
knif^e on the table; I remomber something about catching it, and flying 
upon him; and then all grew dark, and I didn’t know any more, not 
for days and days. 

“ When I came to myself I was in a nice room, but not mine. 
An old black woman tended me, and a doctor came to see me, and 
there was a great deal of care taken of me. After awhile I found that 
he had gone ^way, and left me at this house to be sold; and that’s 
why they took su^h pains with me. • ♦ 

I didn’t mean to get well, and hoped 1 shdjuldn’t; but, in spite 
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of me, the fever went off, and I grew healthy, and finally got up. 
Then they^made me dress up every day, and gentlemen used to come 
* in and stanu and smoke their cigars, and look at me, and a^k questions, 
and debate ftiy price. 1 was so gloomy and silent that none of them 
wanted me. They threatened to whip me if I wasn’t gayePv and didn’t 
take some pains to make myself agreeable. At length one day came 
a gentleman named Stuart. He seemed to have some feeling for me; 
he saw that something dreadful was on my heart, «yid he came to 
see me albne a great mauy times, and finally persuaded me to tell 
him.^ He bought me at last, and promised to do all he could to find 
and buy back my children. He went to the hotel where my Henry was ; 
they told him he had been sold to a planter up on Pearl River; that 
was the last that I ever heard. Then he found where my daughter 
was; an old woman was keeping her. He offered an immense sum for 
her, but they would not sell her. Butler found out that it was for 
me he wanted her, and he sent me word that 1 should never have 
her. Captain Stuart wa^ very kind to me; he had a splendid planta- 
tion, and took me to it. In the course of a year 1 had a son bom. 
Oh, that child! how I loved it! How just like my {>oor Henry the 
little thing looked ! But I had made up my mind — yes, I *had. I 
would never again let a child live to grow up ! 1 took the little fellow 
in my arms, when he was two weeks old, and kissed him, and cried 
over him; and then I gave him laudanum, and held him close to my 
bosom whHe he slept to death. How I mourned and cried over it! 
and who ever dreamed that it was anything but a mistake that had 
made me give it the laudanum? but it’s one of the few things that 
I’m glad of now. I am npt sorry to this day; he, at least, is out of pain. 
What better than death could } give him, poor child? After awhile 
the cholera tarn^c, and Captain Stuart di^d; everybody died that 
wanted to live, and I — !, though 1 went down to death’s door — / 
lived ' Then 1 was sold, and passed from hand to hand, till I grew 
faded and wrinkled, and I had a fever; and then this wretch bought 
me, and brought me here — and here I am.” 

The woman stopped. She hafl hurried on through her story, 
with a wild, passionate utterance%* sometimes seeming to address 
it to Tom, and sometimes speaking as in*a soliloquy. So vehement 
and overpowering was the force with which she spoke, that, for a 
season, Tom was beguikd even from the pain of his wounds, and, 
raising himself on one elbow, watched her as s];ie paced restlessly 
up and down, her long black hair swaying heavily about her as she 
moved. 

“ You tell me,” said shfe, after a MUse, ** that there is a God— 
a God that looks down and sees all these things. Maybe it’s so. 
The sisters in the/’ convent used to tell me of a day of judgment. 
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when everything is coming to light! — won’t there^ be vengeance 
then ! ^ » 

“ They ’think it’s nothing, what we suffer — nothing what our 
children suffer! It’s all a small matter; yet I’ve walked the streets 
when it seemed as if I had misery enough in my one 'heart to sink 
the city. I’ve wished the houses would fall on me, or the stones 
sink under me! Yes! and, in the judgment-day, I will stand up 
before God a, witness ‘tigainst those that have ruined me and my 
children, body and soul! , 

“When 1 was a girl 1 thought I was religious; 1 used to love 
God and prayer. Now I’m a lost soul, pursued by devils that torment 
me day and night; they keep pushing me on and on — and I’ll do It, 
too, some of these days! ’’ she said, clenching her hand, while an 
insane light glanced in her heavy black eyes. “ I’ll send him where 
he belongs — a short way, too — one of these nights, if they burn 
me alive for it! *’ A wild, long laugh rang through the deserted room, 
and ended in a hysteric sob; she threw herseff on the floor in convulsive 
sobbings and struggles. 

In & few mdments the frenzy-fit seemed to pass off; she rose slowly, 
and seemed to collect herself. 

“ Gin I do anything more for you, my poor fellow? ” she said, 
approaching where Tom lay; “ shall I give you some more water? ’* 
There was a graceful and compassionate sweetness in her voice 
and manner as she said this that formed a strange contf*ast with the 
former wildness. . 

ToVn drank the water, and looked earnestly and pitifully into 
her face. ^ 

“Oh, missis, I wish you’d go U) Him that, can give you living 
waters.’ * ' 

“ Go to Him! Where is He? Who it He? ’’ said Gssy. 

“ Him that you read of to me — the Lord.’’ 

“ 1 used to see the picture of Him over the alta^ when I was a 
girl,’’ said Gssy, her daik eyes fixing themselves in an expression 
of mournful reverie; “ but He fsnt here! there’s nothing here but 
sin and long, long, long despafir! Oh! *’ she laid her hand on her 
breast and drew in her breath, as if to lift a heavy weight. 

lorn looked as if he would speak again, but she cut him short 
with a decided gesture. 

“ Don’t talk, my poor fellow. Try to sleep, if you can.” And 
placing water in Iiis reach, and making whatever little arrangements 
for his comfort she could, Gssy left the shed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE TOKENS 

** And slight, withal, i*»ay be the things that bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside fur ever ; it may be a sound, 

A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound, — 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we re darkly bound.** 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto iv. 

The sitting-room of Legree’s establishment was a large long room, 
with a wide, ample fireplace. It had once been hung with a sho^y 
and expensive paper, which now hung mouldering, torn, and dis- 
coloured, from the damp walls. The place had that peculiar sjeken- 
ing unwholesome smell, compounded of mingled damp, dirt, and 
decay, which one often notices in close old houses. The wall-paper 
was defaced, in spots, by slops of beer and wine; or garnished with 
chalk memorandums, and long sums footed up, as if sonjebody 
had been practising arithmet’C there. In the fireplace stood a brazier 
full of burning charcoal; for, though the weather was not cold, the 
evenings always seemed damp and chilly in that great room, and 
Legrce, moreover, wanted a place to light his cigars, and heat his 
water for punch. The i[uddy glare of the charcoal displayed the 
confused and unpr<?mising asp>.ct of the room — saddles, bridles, 
several sorts of hg/ness, riding-whips, overcorts, and various articles 
of clothing scattered up and down the room in confused variety; 
and the dogs, of whom we have before spoken, had encamped them- 
selves among*them, to suit their own taste and convenience. 

Legrce was just mixing himself a tumbler of punch, pouring his 
hot water from a cracked and bro'\en-nosed pitcher, grumbling as 
he did so — 

“Plague on that Sambo, to kick uf) this yer row between ‘me 
and the new hands! The fellow won’t be fit to work for a week, 
now — right in the press of the season!” 

“ Yes, just like you,” said a voice behind his ciiair. It was the 
woman Cassy, who had stolen upon his soliloquy. 

“ Hah! you she-devil! you’ve come back, have you? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” she said, coolly; “ come to have my ov^n way, too!” 

” You lie, you jade!! I’ll be up to my word. EithA behave yourself, 
01 stay down to the quarters, and fare and work with the rest ” 
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“ I’d rather, ten thousand times,” said the woman, ” live in the 
dirtiest hole at the quarters than be under your hoof! ’’j 

” But you are under my hoof, for all that,” said he, turning upon 
her with a savage grin; “that’s one comfort. So sit down here 
on my kne'e, my dear, and hear to reason,” said he, laying hold on 
her wrist. 

“ Simon Legree, take care! ” said the woman, with a sharp flash 
of her eye, a glance so*wlld and insane in its light as to be almosl: 
appalling. “ You’re afraid of me. Simon,” she said, deliberately; 
“and you’ve reason to be! But be careful for I’ve got the’devil 
in me! ” The last words she whispered in a hissing tone close to 
his ear. 

“ Get out! I believe to my soul you have! ” said Legree, pushing 
her from him, and looking uncomfortably at her. “ After ‘all. Gassy,” 
he said, “ why can’t you be friends with me as you used to? ” 

Used to!” said she, bitterly. She st 9 pped short; a world of 
choking feelings rising in her heart kept her silent. 

Cas/5y had always kept over Legree the kind of influence that 
a strong impassioned woman cavi ever k^ep over the most brutal 
man; tut, of late, she had grown more and more irritable and restless 
under the hideous yoke of her servitude, and her irritability at times 
broke nut into a raving insanity; and this liability made her a sort 
of object of dread to Legree, who had that superstitious horror 
of insane persons which is common to coarse and uninstructed minds. 
When Legree brought Emmeline to the house all the smouldering 
embers of womanly feeling flashed up in the worn heart of Ca^^sy, 
and she took part with the girl; and a fierq'', quarrel ensued between 
her and Legree. Legree, in a fury, ^wor^ she should be p;it to field 
service if she would not be peaceable. Gassy, v^ith proud scorn, 
declared she would go to the field. And she worked there one day, 
as we have described, to show how perfectly she scorned the threat. 

Legree was secretly uneasy all day, for Gassy had^'an influence 
over him from which he could nof free himself. When she presc:'tcd 
her basket at the scales he har hoped for some concession, and 
addressed her in a sort of half conciliatory, half scornful tone; and 
she "had answered with the bitterest contempt. 

The outrageous treatment of poor Tom had roused her still more; 
and she had followed Legree to the house, with no particular intention 
but to upbraid hi»:n for his brutality. 

“ I wish. Gassy,” said Legree, “ you’d behave yourself decently.” 

“ You talk about behaving decently!^ And what have you been 
doing? you, \^ho haven’t even sense enough to keep frojp spoiling 
one of your best Viands, right in the most pressing season, just for 
your devilish temper! ” 
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“ I was a fool, it*s a fact, to let any* such brangle come up,” 
said Legree,"!** but when the boy set up his will, he had to be broke 
in.’* * 

“ I reckon ^ou won’t break him in! ” 

“Won’t I?’’ said Legree, rising passionately. “ I’d like to know 
if I won’t! He’ll be the first nigger that ever came it round me! 
I’ll break every bone in his body, but he shall give up! ’’ 

•Just then the door opened, and Sambo entefed. He «ame forward, 
bowing and’ holding out something in a paper. 

“ Wiiat’s that, you dog? ” said Legree. 

It’s a witch thing, mas’r! ’’ 

“ A what? ’’ 

“ Something that niggers gets from witches. Keeps ’em from 
feelin’ when they’se flogged. He had it tied round his neck with 
a black string.’’ 

Legree, like most godless and cruel men, was superstitious. H^ 
took the paper, and opened it uneasily. 

There dropped out of it a silver dollar, and a long shining^ curl 
of fair hair — hair which, like a living thing, twined itself round 
Legree ’s fingers. 

“Damnation!” he screamed — in sudden passion, stamping on 
the floor, and pulling furiously at the hair as if it burned him. “ "^here 
did this come from? Take it o^f ! burn it up ! burn it up ! ” he screamed, 
tearing it of?, and throwing it into the charcoal. “ What did you 
bring it to me for? ” * , 

Sambo stood with his heavy mouth wide open, and aghast with 
wonder; and Cassy, who. was preparing to leave the apartment, 
stopped ar^d looked it him in pLrfect amazement. 

“ Don’t you bring nie any more of your devilish things! ” said he, 
shaking his fist at Sambo, 'who retreated hastily towards the door; 
and. picking up the silver dollar, he sent it smashing through the 
window-pane, •out into the darkness. 

Sambo was glad to make his escaipe. When he was gone, Legree 
seemed a little ashamed of his fit o; alarm. He sat doggedly down 
in his chair, and began sullenly sipping his tumbler of punch. 

Cassy prepared herself for going out uTiobserved by him, and 
slipped away to minister to poor Tom, as we have already related. 

And what was the matter with Legree? and what was there in 
a simple curl of fair hair to appal that brutal man, familiar with 
every form of cruelty? . To answer this we must carry the reader 
backward in his history. Hard and reprobate as the godless man 
seemed, there had been a time when he had been rbeked on the 
bosom of a* mother, cradled with prayers and plouS hymns, his now 
seared brow bedewed with the waters of holy baptism. In early 
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childhood a fair-haired v'oman had led him at the sound of Sahbath 
bell to worship and to pray. Far in New England th^: mother had 
trained her only son, with long unwearied love and patient prayers. 
Born of a hard-tempered sire, on whom that genne woman had 
wasted a world of unvalued love, Legree had followed in the steps 
of his father. Boisterous, unruly, and tyrannical, he despised all 
her counsel, and would none of her reproof, and at an early age broke 
from her to ^eek his fortunes at sea. He never came home but olice 
after; and then his mother, with the yearning of a heart that must 
love something, and has nothing else *to love, clung to hfm, and 
sought with passionate prayers and entreaties to win him from a life 
of sin to his soul’s eternal good. 

That was Legree’s day of grace; then good angels called him; 
then he was almost persuaded, and mercy held him •hy the hand. 
His heart inly relented; there was a conflict, but sin got the victory, 
/ind he set all the force of his rough nature against the conviction of 
his conscience. He drank and swore, was wilder and more brutal 
than ever. And one night, when his mother, in the last agony of h(5r 
des]5air, knelt at his feet, he spumed her from him, threw her senseless 
on the floor, and, with brutal curses, hed to his ship. The next 
Legree heard of his mother was when, one night, as he was carousing 
among his drunken companions, a letter was put into his hand. He 
opened it, and a lock of long curling hair fell from it and twined about 
his fingers. The letter told him his mother was d^ad, and that, 
dying, she blessed and forgave him. 

There is a dread unhallowed necromancy of evil that turns things 
sweetest and holiest to phantoms of horror and affright. That pale 
loving mother, her dying prayer#, her lorgiWng love, wrought in 
that demoniac heart ^ sin only as a damning sentendfe, bringing with 
it a fearful looking for of judgment anil fiery indignation. Legree 
burned the hair and burned the letter; and when he saw thenn hissing 
and crackling in the flame, inly shuddered as he /bought of ever- 
lasting fires. He tried to drink, and revel, and swear a\.ay the memory; 
but often, in the deep night, wl.ose solemn stillness arraigns the bad 
soul in forced communion'witlf herself, he had seen that pale mother 
rising by his bedside, arfd felt the soft twining of that hair around his 
fingers, till the cold sweat would roll down his face, and he would 
spring from his bed in horror. Ye who- have wondered to hear in 
the same evangfjl that God is love, and that God is a consuming 
fire, see ye not how to the soul resolved in evjl perfect love is the most 
fearful torture, the seal and sentence of the direst despair? 

Blast it I said Legree to himself, aS he sipped his liquor; ** where 
did he get that? df it didn’t look just like — whod! I thougftt I’d forgot 
that. Curse me if I think there's any such thing as forgetting any-* 
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thing anyhow. Hang it I I’m lonesome. I mean to call Em. She hates 
me, the monicey! I don’t care; I’ll make her come! ” 

Legree stepped out in a large entry, which went upstairs by what 
had formerly l^een a large, winding staircase; but the passage-way 
was dirty and dreary, encumbered with boxes and unsightly litter. 
The stairs, uncarpeted, seemed winding up in the gloom to nobody 
knew where! The pale moonlight streamed through a shattered 
fanlight over the door, the air was unwholesotne and ohilly like that 
of a vault. • 

Legree stopped at the foot of the stairs, and heard a voice singing. 
It seemed strange and ghost-like in that dreary old house, perhaps 
because of the already tremulous state of his nerves. Hark! what 
is it? 

A wild, pdihetic voice chants a hymn common among the slaves — 

“ Oh, there’ll be mourping, mourning, mourning. 

Oh, there’ll be mourning at the judgment-seat of Christ! ” 

“ Blast the girl! ” said ^Legree. *• I’ll choke her — Em! Em!,*^* he 
called, harshly; but only a mocking echo from the walls answered 
him. The sweet voice etill sang on — 

“ Parents and children there shall part! 

Parents and children there shall part ! 

Shall part to meet no more! ” 

And clear and loud swcllcc^ through the empty halls the refrain — 

“ Oh, iherell be mourning, mourning, movrning. 

Oh, there’ll be mourning at the judgment-seat of Christ! ” 

Legree stopped. He would have been ashamed to tell of it, but 
large drops of sweat stood on his iorchead, his heart beat heavy 
and thick with fear; he even though? he saw something white rising 
and glimmering in the gloom before hind, and shuddered to think. 
What if the form of his dead mother should suddenly appear to hhn! 

“ I know one thing,” he said to himself, as he stumbled back 
in the sitting-room, and Seft down; ” I’ll let that fellow alone after 
this! What did 1 want of his cussed paper! I b’lievetl am bewitched, 
sure enough! I’ve been shivering and sweating ever since! Where 
did he get that hair? It couldn’t have been that I I burnt that up, 

I know I did ! It would be a joke if hair could rise from fhe dead ! ” 

Ah, Legree! that golden tress was charmed; &ch hair had in 
it a spell of terror and remorse for thee, and was used by a mightier 
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power to bind thy cruel 'hands from inflicting uttermost evil on the 
helpless! f 

“ I say,** said Legree, stamping and whistling to the dogs, “ wake 
up, some of you, and keep me company! ** but the dcfgs only opened 
one eye* at him, sleepily, and closed it again. 

“ ril have Sambo and Quimbo up here, to sing and dance one 
of their hell dances, and keep off these horrid notions,** said Legree; 
and, putting on his hat, he went on to the verandah, and blevV a 
horn, with which he commonly summered his two saBle drivers. 

Legree was often wont, when in a giacious humour, to gfet these 
two worthies into his sitting-room, and, after warming them up 
with whisky, amuse himself by setting them to singing, dancing, 
or fighting, as the humour took him. 

It was between one and two o’clock at night,' as Cassy*was returning 
from her ministrations to poor Tom, that she heard the sound of 
Vild shrieking, whooping, hallooing, and^ singing, from the sitting- 
room, mingled with the barking of dogs, and other symptoms of 
genjsral uproar. 

She came up the verandah* steps, an,d looked in. Legree and 
both the drivers, in a state of furious intoxication, were singing, 
whooping, upsetting chairs, and making all manner of ludicrous 
and .horrid grimaces at each other. 

She rested her small slender hand on the window-blind, and 
looked fixedly at them; there was a world of anguis*h, scorn, and 
fiecce bitterness in her black eyes as she did so. “ Would it be a 
sin to rid the world of such a wretch! ” she said to herself. 

She turned hurriedly away, and, passing round to a back door, 
glided upstairs, and tapped at Erfiincline’s door. 


CHAPjTl 


ER XXXVI 


Ei\Uiel(ne and gassy 


Gassy entered the room, and found Emmeline sitting, pale with 
fear, in the farthest corner of it. As she came in the girl started 
up nervously ; r but, on seeing who it was, rushed forward, and 
catching her arm, said, “ Oh, Gassy, is it you? I’m so glad you’ve 

come! I was afraid it was Oh, you don’t know what a horrid 

noise there has been downstairs all tKis evening.** 

“ 1 ought to*‘know,** said Gassy, drily. Tve heard it often 
enough.** 
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" Oh, Gassy! do tell me — ^couldn’t we gel; away from this place? 
I don’t care w^iere — into the swamp among the snakes — ^anywhere 1 
Couldnt we get somewhere away from here? ** 

“ Nowhere biii into our graves/’ said Cassy. 

“ Did you ever try? ” • 

“ I’ve I seen enough of trying, and what comes of it,” said 
Cassy. 

I’d be willing to live in the sWamps, and gnaw the bark from 
trees. I ain’t afraid of snakcgs! I’d rather have one near me than 
him,” said Emmeline, eagerly. 

” There have been a good many here of your opinion,” said Cassy; 
” but you couldn’t stay in the swamps — you’d be tracked by the 
dogs, and brought back, and then — then ” 

” What would he da? ” said the girl, looking, with breathless 
interest, into her face. 

” What wouldnt he do, you’d better ask,” said Cassy. “ He’s 
learned his trade well amoifg the pirates in the West Indies. You 
wouldn’t sleep much if I should tell you things I’ve seen — things 
that he tells of, sometimes, for goo^ jokes. I’ve heard screams 
here that I haven’t been able to get out of my head for weeks and 
weeks. There’s a place way out down by the quarters, where you 
can see a black blasted tree, and the ground all covered with black 
ashes. Ask any one what was done there, and see if they will dare 
to tell you,” • 

” Ohl what do you mean? ” • 

” 1 won’t tell you. I hate to think of it. And I tell you, the Lcfrd 
only knows what we may see to-morrow, if that poor fellow holds 
out as he’s begun.” 

” Horrid!^’ saM Emmeline, every drop of blood receding from 
her cheeks. ” Oh, Cassy, do tell me what I shall do! ” 

” What Eve done. Do the best you can, do what you must, and 
make it up in hating and cursing.” 

” He wanted to make me drink some of his hateful brandy,” 
said Emmeline; ” and I hate it so — 

“ You’d better drink,” said Cassy .t “ I hated it, too; and now 
I can’t live without it. One must have sotnething; things dor\*t 
look so dreadful when you take that.” 

” Mother used to tell m^ never to touch any such thing,” said 
Emmeline. 

” Mother told you ! ” said Cassy, with a thrilling ancTbitter emphasis 
on the word mother. ” What use is it for mothers to say anything? 
You are all to be bought and paid for, and your souls belong to whoever 
gets you. That’s theVay it goes. I say, drink brandy; drink all 
you can, and it’ll make things come easier.” 
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“Oh. Gassy! do pity me.“ ^ * 

“ Pity you! Don’t I? Haven’t I a daughter? Lor^ knows where 
she is afid whose she is now — going the way her mother went before 
her, I suppose, and that her children must go aftcfr her! There’s 
no end’ to the curse — for ever! ” 

“I wish I’d never been born!*’ said Emmeline, wringing her 
hands. 

“ That’s ^an old \<ish with me,” said Gassy. “ I’ve got used to 
wishing that. I’d die if I dared to,’* the said, looking out into the 
darkness, with that stilled fixed despair which was the ‘^habitual 
expression of her face when at rest. 

It would be wicked to kill oneself,*’ said Emmeline. 

“ I don’t know why — no wickeder than things we live and do, 
day after day. But the sisters told me thifigs, whcc I was in the 
convent, that made me afraid to die. If it would only be the end 
ft of us, why, then ” 

Emmeline turned away and hid her *facc in her hands. 

While this conversation was passing in the chamber, Legree, 
overcome ^ith his carouse, had sank to sleep in the room below. 
Legree was not an habitual drunkard.^ His coarse strong nature 
craved, and could endure, a continual stimulation that would have 
utterly wrecked and crazed a finer one. But a deep underlying 
spint of cautiousness prevented his often yielding to appetite in such 
measure as to lose control of himself. • 

This night, however, in his feverish efforts to banish from his 
mind those fearful elements of woe and remorse which woke within 
him, he had indulged more than common; so that, when he had 
discharged his sable attendants, he fell heavily on a settle in the room, 
and was sound asleejp. * ^ * 

Oh ! how dares the bad soul to enter the shadowy world of sleep? — 
that land whose dim outlines lie so fearfully near to the mystic scene 
of retribution! Legree dreamed. In his heavy and feverish sleep, 
a veiled form stood beside him, and laid a cold soft hand upon him. 
He thought he knew who it wab, and shuddered, with creeping horror, 
though the face was veiled. Then he thought he felt that hair twining 
round his fingers; anil then that it slid smoothly round his neck, 
and tightened and tightened, and he could not draw his breath; 
and then he thought voices whispered to him — whispers that chilled 
him with horrpr. Then it seemed to him he was on the edge of a 
frightful abyss, holding on and strugglipg in mortal fear, while 
dark hands stretched up, and were pulling him over; and Gassy 
came behiiKi him, laughing, and pushed him. And then rose up 
that solemn veiled figure, and drew aside the ifeil. It wa'i his mother; 
and she turned away from him, and he fell down, down, down. 
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amid a confused tioise of shrieks, and groans, and shouts of demon 
laughter — ancttLegree awoke. 

Calmly the rosy hue of dawn was stealing into the roorft. The 
morning star stdbd, with its solemn, holy eye of light, looking down 
on the man of sin from out the brightening sky. Oh, witb what 
freshness, what solemnity of beauty, is each new day born! as if 
to say to insensate man, “Behold! thou hast one more chance! 
Stritfe f^^r immortal glory! “ There is no sf^eech n<jr language 
where this voice is not heard; but the bold bad man heard it not. 
He woke with an oath and a curse. What to him was the gold and 
purple, the daily miracle of morning! What to him the sanctity 
of that star which the Son of God has hallowed as His own emblem? 
Brute-like, he saw without perceiving; and, stumbling forward, 
poured out a tumbler <3f brandy, and drank half of it. 

“ Tve had a h — 1 of a night! “ he said to Cassy, who just then 
entered from an opposite door. < 

“ You*!! get plenty of the Same sort by-and-bye,“ said she, drily. 

“ What do you mean, you minx? “ 

“ You’ll find out one of these days,!* returned Cassy, in the same 
tone. “ Now, Simon, I’ve one piece of advice to give you.** 

“ The devil you have! ** 

*' My advice is,** said Cassy, steadily, as she began adjusting 
some things about the room, “ that you let Tom alone.’* 

“ What bushiess is*t of yours? ** 

“ What^ To be sure, I don’t know what it should be. If you 
want to pay twelve hundred for a fellow, and use him right up in the 
press of the season, just to serve your own spite, it’s no business 
of mine. I’ve done w,hat I could for him.’* 

“ You have? W ha^ business have you meddling in my matters? ** 

“ None, to be sure. I’ve ‘saved you some thousands of dollars 
at different times by taking care of your hands; that’s all the thanks 
1 get. If your crop comes shorter into market than any of theirs, 
you won’t lose your bet, I suppose; .Tomkins won’t lord it over 
you, I suppose; and you’ll pay down your money like a lady, won’t 
you? I think I see you doing it! ’* * 

Lcgrce, like many other planters, had butane form of ambition 
— to have the heaviest crop of the season; and he had several bets 
on this very present season pending in the next town. Cassy, there- 
fore, with woman’s tact, touched the only string that ^ould be made 
to vibrate. 

“ Well, I’ll let him off at what he’s got,’’ said Legree; “ but he 
shall beg my pardon, and prohiise better fashions.’’ • 

“ That he won’t do,^’ said Cassy. 

“Won’t, eh?” 
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“ No, he won’t,’* said Cassy. 

“ I’d like to know why^ mistress,” said Legree, in the extreme 
of scorn. 

” Because he’s done right, and he knows it, and won’t say he’s 
done wrong.” 

” Who cares a cuss what he knows? The nigger shall say what 
I please, or ” 

“Or, you’ll lose'' your bet on the cotton ciop by kec/^ing** him 
out of the field just at this very press.” 

“ But he will give up — course he wi^l; don’t I know whitft niggers 
is? He’ll beg like a dog this morning.” 

“ He won’t, Simon; you don’t know this kind. You may kill 
him by inches, but you won’t get the first word of confession out 
of him.” • 

” We’ll see; where is he? ” said Legree, going out. 

In the waste room of the gin-house,” said Cassy. 

Legree, though he talked so stoutly to Cassy, still sallied forth 
frpm the }iouse with a degree of misgiving which was not common 
with him. His dreams of ^he past night, mingled with Cassy’s 
prudential suggestions, considerably affected his mind. He resolved 
that nobody should be witness of his encounter with Tom, and 
determined, if he could not subdue him by bullying, to defer his 
vengeance, to be wreaked in a mo’^e convenient season. 

The solemn light of dawn — the angelic glory 6f the morning 
star — had looked in through the rude window of the shed where 
Tom was lying; and, as if descending on that star-beam, came the 
solemn words, “ I am the root and offspring of David, and the bright 
and morning star.” The mysterious wa^'nings and intimations 
of Cassy, so far from discouraging his soul, in, the* end had roused it 
as with a heavenly call. He did not^know but that the day of his 
death was dawning in the sky; and his heart throbbed with solemn 
throes of joy and desire, as he thought that the wopdVous all, on which 
he had often pondered — the ^great white throne, with its ever-radiant 
rainbow; the white-robed multitude, with voices as many waters; 
the crowns, the palms,* the Tiarps — might all break upon his vision 
before that sun should sef again. And therefore, without shuddering 
or trembling, he heard the voice of his persecutor as he drew near. 

” Well, my boy,” said Legree, with a contemptuous kick, ” how 
do you find yourself? Didn’t I tell you I could larn yer a thing 
or two? How do yer lik'' it, eh? How did yer whaling agree with 
yer, Tom? Ain’t quite ^o crank as ye was last night. Ye couldn’t 
treat a poor sinner, now, to a bit of sermon, fould ye — eh? ” 

Tom answered nothing. 

” Get up, you beast 1 ” said I.egree, kicking him again. 
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This was a difficult matter for one so bruised and *faint; ‘and, 
as Tom made efforts to do so, Legree laughed brutally. 

•“ What makes ye so spry this morning, Tom? Cotcljed cold, 
maybe, last nirjit.” 

Tom by this time had gained his feet, and was confror\ting his 
master with a steady unmoved front. 

“ The devil, you can! ” said Legree, looking him over. “ I believe 
you haven’t got enough yet. Now, Tom, gq|t right down on yer 
knees, "aTnd beg my pardon (or ycr shines last night.” • 

Torrudid not move. 

” Down, you dog! ” saief Legree, ’ striking him with his riding- 
whip. 

” Mas’r Legree,” said Tom. ” I can’t do it. I did only what 
I thought was right. L shall do just so again, if ever the time comes. 
I never will do a cruel thing, come what may.” 

” Yes, but you don’t know what may come. Master Tom. Ye 
think what you’ve got is something. I tell you it ain’t anything,* 
nothin’t all. How would you like to be tied to a tree, and have a 
slow fire lit up aiound ye? Wouldn’t that be pleasant, eh, Tom?.” 

” Mas’r,” said Tom, ” ! know ye* can do dreadful things, but ” 
— he stretched himself upward and clasped his hando- but, after 
ye’ve killed the body, there ain’t no more ye can do. And oh, there’s 
all ETERNITY to come after that! ” • 

Eternity!. The word thiilled through the black man’s soul 
with light and power as he spoke; it thrilled through the sinner’s 
soul, too, like the bite of a scorpion. Legree gnashed on him with 
his teeth, but rage kept him silent; and Tom, like a man disenthralled, 
spoke, in a clear and checrial voice — 

” Mas’r Legrcie. as ye bought me, I’il be a true and faithful servant 
to ye. I’ll give ye^all the work of my hands; all my time, all my 
strength j but my soul I won’t give up to mortal man. I will hold 
on to the Lord, and put His commands before all — die or live ; you 
may be sure on’t. Mas’r Legree, I ain’t a grain afeard to die. I’d 
as soon die as not. Ye may whip .Vie, starve me, burn me. It’ll 
only send me sooner where I wan’t to. go.” * 

I’ll make ye give out, though, ’fore Tye done!” said Legree, 
in a rage. 

” 1 shall have Ae/p,” said Tom; “you’ll never do it.” 

“ Who the devil’s going to help you? ” said Legree, scornfully. 

“ The Lord Almighty,” said Tom. • 

“ D — n you! ” said Legree, as with one blow of his fist he felled 
Tom to the earth. • • ^ 

A cold soft hand fell on Legree’s at this monjent. He turned 
— it was Gassy *s; but the cold soft touch recalled nis dream of the 
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night before, and, flashing through the chambers of his brain, came 
all the fearful images of the night watches, with a portion of the 
horror th^'t accompanied them. 

“Will you be a fool?’* said Cassy, in French. /'Let him go! 
Let me ilone to get him fit to be in the field again. -Isn’t it just as 
I told you?’’ 

They say the alligator, the rhinoceros, though enclosed in bullet- 
proof mail, have eaclj a spot where they are vulnerable; and fiepce, 
reckless, unbelieving reprobates have, commonly this jtomt in 
superstitious dread. * 

Legree turned away, determined to let the point go for the time. 

“ Well, have it your own way,’’ he said, doggedly, to Cassy. 

“ Hark, ye! ’’ he said to Tom; “ I won’t deal with ye now, because 
the business is pressing, and 1 want all my hands ; but I never forget. 
I’ll score it against ye, and some time 1*11 have my pay out o’ ycr 
^old black hide — mind ye! ’’ 

Legree turned and went out. 

“ There you go,’* said Cassy, looking darkly after him; “ your 
reckoning’s ‘to come yet! My poor fellow, how are you? ’’ 

“ The Lord God hath sent His angel, and shut the lion’s mouth 
for this time,*' said Tom. 

“ For this time, to be sure,’’ said Cassy; “ but now you’ve got 
his iK-will upon you, to follow you day in, day out, hanging like a 
dog on your throat — sucking your blood, bleeding away your life, 
drop by drop. I know the; man.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

LIBERTY 

** No matter with what solemnitio^ he may have been devoted upon the altar 
of 8lave(;y, the moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust, and iiC stamds redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, 
by, the Irresistible genius oi universal emancipation.” CuRRAN. 

A WHILE wc must leave Tom in the hands of his persecutors, while 
we turn to pursue the fortunes of George and his wife, whom we left 
in friendly hanSs, in a farmhouse on the roadside. 

Tom Loker we left groaning and touzlin^ in a most immaculately 
clean Quakt;*^ bed, under the motherly supervision of Aunt Dorcas, 
who found him .to the full as tractable a patitfnt as a sick bison. 

Imagine a tall, dignified, spiritual woman, whose clear muslin 
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cap shades waves of silvery hair, parted op a broad, clear forehead, 
which overarches thoughtful grey eyes. A snowy handkerchief of 
lisse crape is folded neatly across her Bosom; her glossy brown silk 
dress rustles r,eacefully as she glides up and down the chamber. 

“ The devil'! *’ says Tom Loker, giving a great throw to*the bed- 
clothes. 

1 must request thee, Thomas, not to use such language,’* says 
Aunt, Dorcas, as she quietly rea'rranges the Led. 

•• Well. 1 won’t, granny,*. if I can help it,” says Tom; ” but it is 
enough to make a fellow syear — so cursedly hot ! ” 

Dorcas removed a comforter from the bed, straightened the 
clothes again, and tucked them in till Tom looked something like 
a chrysalis; remarking, as she did so — 

I wish, friend, tf/ee would leave off cursing and swearing, and 
think upon thy ways.” 

” What the devil,” said Tom, ” should I think of them for? Lai^^t 
thing ever 1 want to think of — hang it all! ” And Tom flounced 
over, untucking and disarranging everything in a manner frightful 
to behold. , 

” That fellow and gal aie here, I ’spose,” said he, suddenly,' after 
a pause. 

” They are so,” said Dorcas. 

” They’d better be off up to the lake,” said Tom; ” the quicker 
the better.” ^ 

” Probably they will do so,” said Aunt Dortas, knitting peacefully. 

” And hark ye,” said Tom; ” we’ve got correspondents in Sandtisky 
that watch the boats for us, 1 don’t care if 1 tell, now. I hope they 
will get away, just to spite iVIarks-r-the cussed puppy! d — n him! ” 

” Thomas! ’’ said Dorcas. 

I tell you, granny, if you bottle a fellow up too tight, I shall 
split,” said Tom. ” But about the gal — tell ’em to dress her up 
some way, so’s to alter her. Her description’s out in Sandusky.” 

” We will attend to that matter,” said Dorcas, with characteristic 
composure. 

As we at this place take leave of Tom-Loker, we may as well say 
that, having lain three weeks at the Quaker dwelling sick with a 
rheumatic fever, which set in in company with his other affliction, 
Tom arose from his bed a,,,somewhat sadder and wiser man; and, in 
place of slave-catching, betook himself to life intone of the new 
settlements, where his talents developed themselves more happily 
in trapping bears, wolves, and other inhabitants of the forest, in 
which he made himself quite name in \he land. Tomi always spoke 
reverently of the Quakers. ” Nice people,” he wovld say; ” wanted 
to convert me, but couldn’t come it exactly. But, tell ye what stranger. 
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they do fix up a sick fejlow first-rate — no mistake*. Make jist the 
tallest kind o’ broth and knicknacks.” # 

As Tom had informed them that their party would be looked 
for in Sandusky, it was thought prudent to divide tbcm. Jim, with 
his old mother, was forwarded separately; and a night or two after 
George and Eliza, with their child, were driven privately into Sandusky, 
and lodged beneath a hospitable roof, preparatory to taking their last 
passage on the lake, i ’ ^ 

Their nigKt was now far spent, and /.he morning star ot liberty 
rose fair before them. Liberty! — clcctpc word! What is •it? Is 
there anything more in it than a name, a rhetorical flourish? Why, 
men and women of America, does your heart *s blood thrill at that 
word, for which your fathers bled, and your braver mothers were 
willing that their noblest and best should die? , 

Is there anything in it glorious and dear for a nation, that is not 
^Iso glorious and dear for a man? What is freedom to a nation but 
freedom to the individuals in it? Whatsis freedom to that young 
man who sits there with his arms folded over his broad chest, the 
tint >Df African blood in his cherik, its dark fires in his eyes; what is 
freedbm to George Harris? To your fal/iers freedom was the right 
of a nation to be a nation. To him it is the right of a man to be a 
man, and not a brute; the right to call the wife of his bosom his wife, 
and to protect her from lawless violence; the right to protect and 
educate his child; the right to have a home of his own, a religion 
of his own, a character of his own, unsubject to the will of another. 
All ’these thoughts were rolling and seething in George’s breast, 
as he was pensively leaning his head on his hand, watching his wife, 
as she was adapting to her slender and pretty form the articles of 
man’s attire, in which it was deemed 'safest slje sfiould make her 
escape. » 

“ Now for it,” said she, as she stood before the glass, and shook 
down her silky abundance of black curly hair. ” I say, George, it’s 
almost a pity, isn’t it? ” she sai^, as she held up some of it playfully; 
” pity it’s all got to come off? 

George smiled sadly, h\t made no answer. 

Eliza turned to the glass,- and the scissors glittered as one long 
lock after another was detached from her head. 

” There, now, that’ll do,” she said, taking up a hairbrush; “ now 
for a few fancy^ touches.” 

” There, ain’t I a pretty young fellow? ” jshe said, turning around 
to her husband, laughing and blushing at the same time. 

” You always will be prelty, do wlfat you will,” said George. 

” What does make you so sober? ” said Eliza, kneeHng on one 
Icnec, and laying her hand on his. ” We arc only within twenty-four 
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hours of Canacia, they say. Only a day and a night on the lake, and 
. then — oh, \hen ! ’* 

“Oh, Eliza!” said George, drawing her towards tiim, “that 
is it! Now, Any fate is all narrowing down to a point. To come so 
near, to be almost in sight, and then lose all! I should* never live 
under it, Eliza.” 

“ Don’t fear,” said Kis wife, hopefully. “ The good Lord would 
’Aot^h^ve brought us so far if He didn’t mftm to cajrry us through. 
I seem to feel Him with us, George.” 

“You are a blessed woman, Eiiza! ” said George, clasping her 
with a convulsive grasp. “But, oh, tell me! can this great mercy 
be for us? Will these years and years of misery come to an end? 
shall we be free? ” 

1 am sure of ft, George,” said Eliza, looking upward; while 
tears of hope and enthusiasm shone on her long dark lashes. “ I feel 
it in me, that God is ^oing to bring us out of bondage this very 
day.” 

“ 1 will believe you, Eliza,” said George, rising suddenjy up. 
“ I will believe. Come, |et’s be off. Well, indeed,” said he, holding 
her off at arm’s-length, and looking admiringly her, “ you are 
a pretty little fellow. That crop of little short curls is quite becoming. 
Put on your cap. So, a little to one side. I never saw you loj)k quite 
so pretty. But, it’s almost etime for the carriage. I wonder if Mrs. 
Smyth has* got Harry rigged? ” 

The door opened, and a respectable^ middle-aged woman ei\tered, 
leading little Harry, dressed in girl’s clothes. 

“ What a pretty girl makes,” said Eliza, turning him round. 
“ We call him Hawiet, you se<y. Don’t the name come nicely? ” 

The "child *stoad gravefy regarding his roother in her new and 
strange attire, observing a profound silence, and occasionally drawing 
deep aighs, and peeping at her from under his dark curls. 

“ Does H&r(ry know mamma? ” said Eliza, stretching her hands 
toward him. 

The child clung shyly to the woman. 

“ Come, Eliza, why do you try to c6ax him when you know that 
he has got to be kept away from you? 

“ J know it’s foolish,” said Eliza; “ yet I can’t bear to have him 
turn away from me. But come, where’s my cloak? Here, how is it 
men put on cloaks, George? ” • 

“ You must wear it so,” said her husband, throwing it over his 
shoulder. 

“ So, then,” said,Eliza, imitating the motion; ” and I must stamp, 
and take long steps, and try to look saucy.” • 

** Don’t exert yourself,” said George. ” There is, now and then 
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a modest young man; and' I think it would be easier for you to act 
that character.’* ' 

“And these gloves! Mercy upon us!“ said Eliza. “Why, my 
hands are lost in them.” 

“ I advise you to keep them on pretty strictly,” said George. 
“ Your little slender paw might bring us all out. Now, Mrs. Smyth, 
you are to go under our charge, and be our aunty, you mind.” 

“ I’ve heard.” said Mrs. Smyth, “ that there have been men^wri,* 
warning all the packet captains against a 'man and wpman, with a 
little boy.” / * 

“ They have? ” said George. “Well, if we see any such people* 
we can tell them.” 

A hack now drove to the door, and the friendly family who had 
received the fugitives crowded around them with farewell greetings. 

The disguises the party had assumed were in accordance with 
the hints of Tom Loker. Mrs. Smyth, a respectable woman from 
the settlement in Canada, whither they were ‘fleeing, being fortunately 
about crossing the lake to return thither, had consented to appear’ 
as the aunt of little Harry; and, in order to attach him to her, he had 
been allowed to remain the two last days under her sole charge; 
and an extra amount of petting, joined to an indefinite amount of 
seed-cakes and candy, had cemented a very close attachment on 
the part of the young gentleman. 

The hack drove to the wharf. The two young m^n, as they 
appeared, walked. up the plank into the boat, Eliza gallantly giving 
her arm to Mrs. Smyth, and George attending to their baggage. 

George was standing at the captain’s oflfee, settling for his party, 
when he overheard two men talking «by his side. 

I’ve watched every one that came oh board,” said ont?, “ and 
I know they’re not on this boat.” 

The voice was that of the clerk of the boat. The speaker twhom 
he addressed was our sometime friend Marks, who, with’that valuable 
perseverance which characterized him, had come on to Sandusky, 
seeking whom he might devour. 

” You would scarcely know the woman from a white one,” said 
Marks. ” The man is a Very light mulatto; he has a brand on one 
of his hands.” 

The hand with which George was taking the tickets and change 
trembled a little; ,but he turned coolly around, fixed an unconcerned 
glance on the face of the speaker, and walked leisurely toward another 
part of thie boat, where Eliza stood waiting for him. 

Mrs. Smytht with little Harry, soughf the seejusion of ^he ladies' 
cabin, where the ckark beauty of the supposed little girl drew many 
flattering comments from the passengers. 
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George had the satisfaction, as the belL rang out its farewell peal, 
to see Marks walk down the plank tq* the shore; and drew a long 
sigh of relief when the boat had put a returnless distance between 
them. I 

It was a superb day. The blue waves of Lake Erie danced, rippling 
and sparkling in the sunlight. A fresh breeze blew from the shore, 
and the lordly boat ploughed her way right gallantly onward. 
••“Dll, what an untold world there is in one human heart! Who 
thought, as George walked calmly up and down the deck of the 
steanfcr, with his shy companion aUhis side, of all that was burning 
in his bosom? The mighty good that seemed approaching seemed 
too good, too fair, ever to be a reality; and he felt a jealous dread, 
every moment of the day, that something would rise to snatch it 
from him. < 

But the boat swept on. Hours fleeted, and, at last, clear and full 
rose the blessed English shores; shores charmed by a mighty sp%ll 
— with one touch to dissolve every incantation of slavery, no matter 
in what language pronounced, or by what national power confirmed. 

George and his wife stood arm* in arm as the boat neared the 
small town of AmherstbeVg, in Canada. His breath grew thick and 
short; a mist gathered before his eyes; he silently pressed the little 
hand that lay trembling on his arm. The bell rang; the boat stopped. 
Scarcely seeing what he did,, he looked out his baggage and gathered 
his little party. The little company were landed on the shore. They 
stood still till the boat had cleared; and -then, with tears and embrac- 
ings, the husband and wife, with their wondering child in their 
arms, knelt down and lifted up their hearts to God! 

“•*TwaS souiething like the burst from death to life; 

From the grave's cerements to the robes of heaven; 

From sin’s dominion, and from passion’s strife. 

To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven; 

Where all the bonds of djeath and hell are riven. 

And mortal puts on immortality. 

When Mercy’s hand hath turn’d the golden key. 

And Mercy’s voice hath said, Rejoice, thy soul is free** • 

The little party were so«n guided by Mrs. Smyth to the hospitable 
abode of a good missionary, whom Christian chari^ has placed here 
as a shepherd to the ^outcast and wandering, who are constantly 
finding an asylum on this shore. 

Who can speak tlje blessc*dness of that first day of freedom? Is 
not the sense of liberty higher and a finer one thagi any of the five? 
To move, speak, and breathe, go out and come in, unwatched and 
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free from danger I Who can speak the blessings of ^^hat rest which 
comes down on the free man’s pillow, under laws which ensure to 
him the rrghts that God has given to man? How fair and precious 
to that mother was that sleeping child’s face, endeared \^y the memory 
of a thousand dangers ! How impossible was it to sleep in the 
exuberant possession- of such blessedness ! And yet these two had 
not one acre of ground — ^not a roof that they could call their own — 
they had spent their ail to the last' dollar; they had nothing jcnore 
than the birds of the air, or the flowers of tlie field — yet they could not 
sleep for joy. “Oh, ye who (;ake freedom from man, with* what 
words shall ye answer it to God? ’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE VICTORY 

^ Thanks be unto God,. who giveth us the victory.** 

• I 

Have not many of us, in the weary way of life, felt, in some hours, 
how far easier it were to die than to live? 

The martyr, when faced even by a ^death of bodily anguish and 
horror, finds in the very terror of his doom a strong stimulant and 
tonic. There is a vivid excitement, a thrill and fervour, which 
may carry through any crisis of suffering that is the birth-hour of 
eternal glory and rest. 

But to live — to wear on, day i*fter day, of mean, bitter, low, 
harassing servitude, , every nerve dam'ped and dtfprcssed, every 
power of feeling gradually smothered — tliis long and wasting heart- 
martyrdom, this slow, daily bleeding away of the inward life, drop 
by drop, hour after hour — this is the true searching test of what 
there may be in man or womaiv 

Wheq Tom stood face to face with his persecutor, and heard 
his threats, and thought ift his very soul that his hour was come, 
his* heart swelled braveVy in him, and he thought he could bear 
torture and fire — bear anything — with the vision of Jesus and heaven 
but just a step beyond; but when he was gone, and the present 
excitement passed off, came back the pain of his bruised and weary 
limbs — came bacK the sense of his utterly degraded, hopeless, forlorn 
estate; and the day passed wearily enough. 

Long befote his wounds were healed, Le^ree insisted that he 
should be put to^the regular field work; and then cam^ day after 
day of pain and weariness, aggravated by every kind of injustice 
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and indignity that the ill-will of a mean, malicious mind could devise 
Whoever, irf our circumstances, has rqade trial of pain, even with 
all the alleviations which, for us, usually attend it, musl^know the 
irritation thati comes with it. Tom no longer wondered at the 
habitual surliness of his associates; nay, he found the placid, sunny 
temper, which had been the habitude of his life, broken in on, and 
sorely strained by the inroads of the same thing. He had flattered 
Kifnstlf. on leisure to read his Bible; but therfe was nonsuch thing as 
leisure there. In the hei^t of the season Legree did not hesitate 
to press all his hands through, Sundays and week-days alike. Why 
shouldn’t he? — he made more cotton by it, and gained his wager; 
and if it wore out a few more hands, he could buy better ones. At 
first, Tom used to read a verse or two of hjs Bible, by the flicker of the 
fire, after he had returned from his daily toil; but, after the cruel 
treatment he received, he ^sed to come home so exhausted, that 
his head swam and his eyes failed when he tried to read; and he was 
fain to stretch himself down with the others in utter exhaustion. 

Is it strange that the religious peace and trust, which had upborne 
him hitherto, should give way to kjssings of soul and desijondent 
darkness? The gloomiest problem of this mysterious life was con- 
stantly before his eyes — souls crushed and ruined, evil triumphant, 
and God silent. It was weeks and months that Tom wrestled, in 
his soul, in darkness and sorrow. He thought of Miss OpTicIia’s 
letter to his* Kentucky friends, and would pray earnestly that God 
would send him deliverance. And then he would watch, day after 
day, in the vague hope of seeing somebody sent to redeem him; 
and, when nobody came, he would crush back to his soul bitter 
thoughts— ;that it war vain to scrv3 God, that God had forgotten him. 
He sometimes saw-’Cassy; and sometimes, when summoned to the 
house, caught a glimpse of the dejected form of Emmeline, but held 
very little communion with either; in fact, there was no time for him 
to commune ^i*^h anybody. 

One evening he was sitting, in «tter dejection and prostration, 
by a few decaying brands, where his coarse supper was baking. 
He put a few bits of brushwood on the nre, and strove to raise the 
light, and then drew his worn Bible from •his pocket. There were 
all the marked passages which had thrilled his soul so often — words 
of patriarchs and seers, poets and sages, who from early time had 
spoken courage to man — voices from the great cjpud of witnesses 
who ever surround us in the race of life. Had the word lost its power 
or could the failing eye and weary sepse no longer answer to the 
touch of that mighty inspiration? Heavily sighing,* he put it in 
his pocket. A coarse laugh roused him: he lookefl up — Legree was 
standing opposite him. 
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“ Well, old boy,’* he said, “ you find your religidh don’t work, it 
seems ! I thought I shoul^ get that through your \^ool at last.” 

The crtiel taunt was more than hunger and cold and nakedness. 
Tom was silent. /, 

“You were a fool,” said Legree; “for I meant to do well by 
you when I bought you. You might have been better off than Sambo, 
or Quimbo either, and had easy times; and, instead of getting cut 
up and thrashed everf day or two, ye might have had liberty to lofd 
it roimd, and cut up the other nigger^; and yc might "have had, 
now and then, a good warming of whisky punch. Come,* Tom, 
don’t you think you’d better be reasonable? Heave that ar old pack 
of trash in the fire, and join my church! ” 

“ The Lord forbid! ” said Tom. fervently. 

“ You see the Lord ain’t going to help you; if He had been. 
He wouldn’t have let me get you! This yer religion is all a mess 
of lying trumpery, Tom. I know all about it. Ye’d better hold 
to me; I’m somebody, and can do somefhing. ” 

“No, mas’r,” said Tom; “ I’ll hold on. The Lord may help 
me, or not help; but I’ll hold to Him and believe Him to the last.” 

“The more fool you!” said Legree, 'spitting scornfully at him, 
and spurning him with his foot. “ Never mind; I’ll cLise you 
down yet, and bring you under — you’ll see!” and Legree turned 
away. 

When a heavy weight presses the soul to the lowest fevel at which 
endurance is possible, theie is an instant and desperate effort of 
every physical and moral nerve to throw off the weight; and hence 
the heaviest anguish often precedes a ret^irn tide of joy and courage. 
So was it now with Tom. The atheistic taunts of his cruel master 
sank before his dejected soul to the lowest ebb; *ind*’though the hand 
of faith still held to the eternal rock, it Was with a numb, despairing 
grasp. Tom sat like one stunned at the fire. Suddenly e’erything 
around him seemed to fade, and a vision rose be,fdrc him ol One 
crowned with thorns, buffeted and bleeding. Tom gazed, in awe 
and wQnder, at the majestic patience of the face; the deep, pathetic 
eyes thrilled him to his irfiiiost heart; his soul woke, as, with floods 
of* emotion, he stretchAl out his hands and fell upon his knees — 
when gradually the vision changed: the sharp thorns becarpe rays 
of glory, and, in splendour inconceivable, he saw that same face 
bending compassionately towards him, and a voice said, “ He that 
overcometh shall sit down with me on my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father on His throne.” 

How long*Tom lay there he knew not. Wlyn he came to himself 
the fire was gone\)ut, his clothes were wet with the chill and drenching 
dews; but the dread souLcrisis was past, and in the joy that filled 
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him he no loriger felt hunger, cold, degradation, disappointment, 
wretchedness. From his deepest soul^he had that hour loosed and 
parted from every hope in the life that now is, and offered his own 
will an unquestioning sacrifice to the Infinite. Tom looked up to 
the silent ever-living stars, types of the angelic hosts who eVer looked 
down on man ; and the solitude of the night rang with the triumphant 
words of a hymn, which he had sung often in happier days, butnever 
witli.such feeling as now — 

“ The earth chall be dissolved like snow, 

The sun shall cease to shine; 

But God, who called me here below. 

Shall be for ever mine. • 

“ And when tills mortal life shall fail. 

And flesh and sense shall cease, 

1 shall possess within the veil 

A life of jov and peace. 

• 

“ When we’ve been there ten thousand 'years. 

Bright shining like the sun, 

Wc’vo no less days to sing God’s praise. 

Than when we first begun.” 

Those who have been familiar with llie icligious histories of the 
slave population know that relations like what we have narrated 
are very common among them.^ We have heard some from their 
own lips; of a veryjtouchinit and affecting character. The psycholo- 
gist tells us of a state in which the affections and Images of the mind 
become* so dominant and overpowering that they press into their 
service the OLfl\vard senses, and make them give tangible shape to 
the inward imaging. Who shall ineasure what an all-pervading 
Spirit may do with these capabilities of our mortality, or the ways 
in which He may encourage the desponiing souls of the cfesolate? 
If the poor forgotten slave believes that ^sus hath appeared and 
spoke^ to him, who shall contradict him? Did He not say that his 
mission, in all ages, was to bind up the broken-hearted, and set at 
liberty them that are bruised? ^ 

When the dim dawn, of day woke the slumberers to go forth to 
the field, there was among those tattered and shivering wretches 
one who walked witlj an exultant tread, for firmer thin the ground 
he trod on was his firm faith in Almighty, eternal love. Ah, Legree, 
try all -your forces now! Utmost agony, woe, degradation, want 
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and loss of all things shall only hasten on the process by which he 
shall be made a king and a priest unto God! 

From t*his time an inviolable sphere of peace encompassed the 
lowly heart of the oppressed one. an ever-present Sa^yiour hallowed 
it as a temple. Past now the bleeding of earthly regrets; past its 
fluctuations of hope, and fear, and desire; the human will, bent, 
and bleeding, and struggling long, was now entirely merged in the 
Divine. So s.hort now* seemed the remaining voyage of life— ^omCUt, 
so vivid seemed eternal blessedness — thdt life’s uttermost'woes fell 
from him unharming. All noticed the ^change in his appearance. 
Cheerfulness and alertness seemed to return to him, and a quietness 
which no insult or injury could ruffle seemed to possess him. 

“ What the devil’s got dnto Tom? ” Legrce said to Sambo. “ A 
while ago he was all down in the mouth, and now he’s peart as a 
cricket.” ^ 

0 ” Dunno, mas’r; gwine to run off, mebbe.” 

“ Like to see him try that,” said Legree, with a savage grin; 
“ wouldn’t vve. Sambo? ” 

** Qyess we would! Haw! haw! ho!” said the sooty gnome, 
laughing obsequiously. “Lord, de fun! To see him stickin’ ii 7 
de mud, chasin’ and tarin* through de bushes, dogs a-holdin’ on to 
him! Lord, I laughed fit to split dat ar time we cotched Molly. I 
thougnt they’d a-had her all stripped .up afore I could get ’em off. 
She car’s de marks o’ dat ar spree yet.” 

I reckon she will to her grave,” said Legrce. “ But now. Sambo, 
you look sharp. If the nigger’s got anything of this sort going, 
trip him up.” , 

“ Mas’r let me lone for dat,” »aid Sambo, v “ I’ll tree de coon. 
Ho, ho, ho!” . \ \ 

This was spoken as Legree was getting on to his horse, to go 
to the neighbouring town. That night, as he was returning, he 
thought he would turn his horse and ride round tji*'- quarters, and 
see if all was safe. « 

It was a superb moonlight night, and the shadows of the graceful 
China trees lay minutely pencilled on the turf below, and there 
wets that transparent stilfncss in the air which it seems almost unholy 
to disturb. Legree was at a little distance from the quarters,, when 
he heard the voice of someone singing. It*was not a usual sound there, 
and he paused to listen. A musical tenor voice sang — 

” When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skic$, 

I'll bid farewell to every fear, 

And wipe my weeping eyes. 
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“ Should earth against soul engage, 

And hellish darts be hurl’d, 

Then can I smile at Satan’s rage. 

And face a frowning world. 

Let cares like a wild deluge come, 

And storms of sorrow fall, 

May I but safely reach my home. 

My God, my Ideaven, my All.” 

” So ho! ” said Legree to himself, ” he thinks 'so, does he? How 
I hate these cursed Methodist hymns! Here, you nigger,” said he, 
coming suddenly out upon Tom, and raising his riding-whip, ” how 
dare you be gettin’ up this yer row, when you ought to be in bed? 
Shut yer old black gash, ana get along in with you! ” • 

” Yes, mas’r,” said l orn, with ready cheerfulness, as he rose 
to go in. 

Legree was provoked beyond measure by Tom’s evident ha'ppi- 
ness; and, riding up to him, belaboured him over his head* and 
shoulders. 

” There, you dog,” he said, ” see if you’ll feel so comfortable 
after that!” * 

But the bldws fell now only on the outer man, and not, as before, 
on the heart. Tom stood perfectively submissive; and yet Legree 
could not hide from himself that his power over his bond thrall 
was somehow gone. And ^js Tom disappeared in his cabin, and he 
wheeled hl§ horse suddenly round, there passed through his mind 
one of thefee vivid flashes that often send the lightning of conscience 
across the dark and wicked soul. He understood full well that it 
was God who was standing between him and his victim, and he 
blasphemed Him. That submissive and silent man, whom taunts, 
nor threats, nor stripes, nor crueltiet could disturb, roused a voice 
within him, such as of old his Master roused in the demoniac soul, 
saying, ” What have we to do with Thet?, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Art Thou come to torment us before the time? ” • 

Tom’s whole soul overflowed with compassion and sympathy 
for the poor wretches by«whom he was surrounded. To him it 
seemed as if his life-sorrows were now over, and ^ if, out of that 
strange treasury of peace and joy with which he had been endowed 
from above, he longed to pour out something for the relief of their 
woes. It is true, opportunities were scanty; but, on the way to 
the fields and back again, and during the hours df labour, chances 
fell in his way of extending a helping hand to the weary, the 
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disheartened, and discouraged. The poor, worn-down, brutalized 
creatures at first could scar^ce comprehend this; but,' when it wfis 
continued week after week and month after month, it began to 
awaken long-silent chords in their benumbed hee^rfs. Gradually 
and imperceptibly the strange, silent, patient man, who was ready 
to bear every one’s burdens, and sought help from none — who stood 
asid^^Tor all, and came last, and took least, yet was foremost to share 
his little all, with an^ who needed — the man who, in cold rrighfs, 
wouhSr give up his tattered blanket to ^dd to the comtbrt of some 
woman who shivered with siakness, and who filled the baskets of 
the weaker ones in the field, at the terrible risk of coming short in 
his own measure — and who, though pursued with unrelenting cruelty 
by their common tyrant, never joined in uttering a word of reviling 
or cursing — this man, at last, began to have* a strange power over 
them; and, when the moje pressing season was past, and they were 
•Jlowed again their Sundays for their own use, many would 
gather together to hear from him of Jesus. They would gladly have 
met to hear, and pray, and sing, in some place, together; but Legree 
would, not permit it, and more than once broke up such attempts 
with oaths and brutal execrations — so that the blessed news had to 
circulate from individual to individual. Yet who can speak the 
simple joy with which some of these poor outcasts, to whom life 
was a joyless journey to a dark unknown, heard of a compassionate 
Redeemer and a heavenly home? It is the statement o\ missionaries 
that, of all races of the earth, none have received the Gospel with 
sucVi eager docility as the African. The principle of reliance and 
unquestioning faith, which is its foundation, is more a native element 
in this race than any other; anti it has often been found among 
them, that a stray seed of truth, borne on some breeze of accident into 
hearts the most ignorant, has sprung up^into fruit, whose abundance 
has shamed that of higher and more skilful culture. • 

The poor mulatto woman, whose simple faith had been well- 
nigh crushed and overwhelm® d by the avalanche of cruelty and 
wrong ;which had fallen upon her, felt her soul raised up by the 
hymns and passages of Holy Writ, which this lowly missionary 
breathed into her ear irt intervals, as they were going to and return- 
ing from work; and even the half-crazed and wandering njind of 
Gassy was soothed and calmed by his simple and unobtrusive in- 
fluences. . 

Stung to madness and despair by the crushing agonies of her 
life, Gassy had often revolyed in her soul an hour of retribution, 
when her hand should avenge on her oppresses all the injustice and 
cruelty to which %he had been witness, or which she had in her own 
person suffered. 
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One night, af/er all in Tom's cabin were sunk in sleep, he was 
suddenly roused by seeing her face a^ the hole between the logs 
that served for a window. She made a silent gesture f(W him to 
come out. ^ 

Tom came out to the door. It was between one and two o'clock 
at night — broad, calm, still moonlight, Tom remarked, as the 
light of the moon fell upon Cassy's large black eyes, that thei^was 
a Vild and peculiar glare in them unlike their vtonted fixed desjrair. 

C^me* ’iicrc. Father Fcflm," she said, laying her small haiffl on 
his wrist, and drawing him .forward yjith a force as if the hand were 
of steel; “ come here — Fve news for you." 

What, Missie Cassy? " said Tom, anxiously.* 

" Tom, wouldn't you like your libertyj " 

" I shall have it, missie, in God's time, " said Tom. 

Ay, but you may have it to-night," said Cassy, with a flash 
of sudden energy. " Come^on." • 

Tom hesitated. 

" Come! " said she, in a whisper, fixing her black eyes on him. 
" Come along I He's asleep — sound# I put enough into his brandy 
to keep him so. I wish I'd* had more — I shouldn't have wantedT you. 
But come, the back door is unlocked; there’s an axe there, i put 
it there — his room door is open; I'll show you the way. I'd a-done 
it myself, only my arms are .so weak. Come along." * 

" Not for fen thousand worlds, missie! ” said Tom, firmly, stop- 
ping and holding her back, as she was pressing forward. 

" But think of all these poor creatures,” said Cassy. " We might 
set them all free, and go somewhere in the swamps and find an 
island, and^live by ourselves; I’lye heard of its being done. Any 
life is betfer than this." 

" No! " said Tom, firmly. " No! good never comes of wicked- 
ness. I’d sooner chop my right hand off! ” 

" Then / sh&U do it," said Cassy, turning. 

"Oh, Missie Cassy!” said Tom^ throwing himself before her, 
" for the dear Lord's sake that died for ye, don't sell your greclous 
soul to the devil that way! Nothing but*evil will come of it. The 
Lord hasn’t called us to wrath. We rnusi suffer and wait His time.'*' 

" W^it! " said Cassy. " Haven't I waited? — waited till my head 
is dizzy and my heart sick) What has he made me suffer? What 
has he made hundreds of poor creatures suffer? ^^n't he wringing 
the life-blood out of you? I'm called on! they call me! His time's 
come, and I'll have his heart’s blood! 

" No, no, no! ’* sajd Tom,* holding Her small hands*, which were 
clenched with spasmodic violence. " No, ye po^r lost soul, that 
ye mustn't do. The dear blessed Lord never shed no blood but His 
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own, and that he poured out for us when we was^enemles. Lord, 
help us to follow His steps^ and love our enemies.” 

” Lov6? ** said Cassy, with a fierce glare; “love such enemies! 
It isn’t in flesh and blood.” I . 

“No, missie, it isn’t,” said Tom, looking up; “but He gives 
it to us, and that’s- the victory. When we can love and pray over 
all £\nd through all, the battle’s past and the victory’s come — glory 
be to God ! ” And,' with streaming eyes and chokinig vpict, *the 
blacl^’ man looked up to heaven. ‘ . 

And this, 0 Africa! latest galled of nations — called to the crown 
of thorns, the scourge, the bloody sweat, the cross of agony — this 
is to be thy victory; by this shalt thou reign with Christ when His 
Kingdom shall come on jearth. 

The deep fervour of Tom’s feelings, the softness- of his voice, 
his tears, fell like dew on the wild, unsettled spirit of the poor woman. 
A softness gathered over the lurid fires of her eye; she looked down, 
and Tom could feel the relaxing muscles of her hands, as she said — 
“Didn’t I tell you that evil spirits followed me? Oh! Father 
Tonu I can*t pray — I wish I could. I never have prayed since my 
chilcb’en were sold! What you say must be right, I know it must; 
but when I try to pray I can only hate and curse. I can’t 
pray.’’ 

“Poor soul!” said Tom, compas^^ionatcly. “Satan desires to 
have ye, and sift ye as wheat. I pray the Lord for ye.' Oh! Missie 
Cassy, turn to the dear Lord Jesus. He came to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and comfort all that mourn.” 

Cassy stood silent, while large heav^ tears dropped from her 
downcast eyes. ' , ’ ♦ 

“ Missie Cassy,” s^id Tom, in a hesitating lone, after^surveying 
her a moment in silence, “ if ye only could get away from here 
— if the thing was possible — I’d ’vise ye and Emmeline Id do it; 
that is, if ye could go without blood-guiltiness — not otherwise.” 

“ Would you try it with us,vFathcr Tom? ” 

“ Nq,” said Tom: “time was when I would; but the Lord’s 
given me a work among Hhese yer poor souls, and I’ll stay with 
’em and bear my cros^ with ’em till the end. It’s different with 
you; it’s a snare to you — it’s more’n you can stand — and, you’d 
better go, if you can.” • 

“ 1 know no way but through the grave,” said Cassy. “ There’s 
no beast or bird but can find a home somawhere; even the snakes 
and the alligators have their places to lie down and be quiet; but 
there’s no place for us. Down in the darkest swamps^ their dogs 
will hunt us out^lnd find us. Everybody and everything is against 
us; even the very beasts side against us — and where shall we ’go? ” 
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Tom stood 'Silent; at length he said,.“ Him that saved t)aniel 
in the den of lions — that saved the children in the fiery furnace — 
Him that walked on the sea, and bade*the winds be still-«-He’s alive 
yet; and I’ve faith to believe He can deliver you. Try it, and I’ll 
pray with all fny might for you.” * 

By what strange law of mind is it that an idea long overlooked, 
and trodden underfoot as a useless stone, suddenly sparkles >9ut in 
new* light, as a discovered diamond? ^ 

Cassy i^id often revolved for hours all possible or probable ^dTemes 
of escape, and dismissed them all^as hopeless and impracticable; 
but at this moment there flashed through her mind a plan, sp simple 
and feasible in all its details, as to awaken an iflstant hope. 

” Father Tom, I’ll try it!” she said, ^suddenly. 

“ Amenl ” said Tom; ” the Lord help ye! ” 


CHAPTER. XXXIX 

THE STRATAGEM 

“ Tlie way of the wicked is as darkness ; he knoweth not at what he stumbleth.** 

t 

The garret of the house that Legrce occupied, like most other 
garrets, was a great, desolate space, dusty, hung with cobwebs, 
and littered with cast-off lumber. The opulent family that had 
inhabited the hous^ in the dayj of its splendour had imported a 
great dc^r of 'splendid furniture, some of which they had taken 
away with them, while sorT#c remained standing desolate in moulder- 
ing unoccupied rooms, or stored away in this place. One or two 
immense packing-boxes, in which tViis furniture was brought, stood 
against the sides of the garret. There was a small window there, 
which let in, through its dingy dusty panes, a scanty uncertain light 
on the tall high-backed chairs and dusty tables, that had once seen 
better days. Altogether, it was a wtlrd^and ghostly place; but, 
ghostly as it was, it wanted not in legends among the superstitious 
negroes to increase its terrgrs. Some few years before a negro woman, 
who had incurred Legree’s displeasure, was confined there for 
several weeks. What pjissed there we do not say:' the negroes used 
to whisper darkly to each other; but it was known that the body 
of the unfortunate creature ‘was one day taken dowh from there, 
and buried; and, after that, it was said that oaths and cursings, 
and the sound of violent blows, used to ring through that old garret. 
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and mingled with wailings and groans of despair) Once, when 
Legree chanced to overhear something of this kind, he flew into 
a violent pcssion, and swore that the next one that told stories about 
that garret should have an opportunity of knowing w|iat was there, 
for he would chain them up there for a week. This hint was enough 
to repress talking, though, of course, it did not disturb the credit 
of thc^^ story in the least. 

Graojally the stairca&e that led to the garret, and even the passage- 
way the staircase, were avoided by eve'iy one in the h«#i:^, from 
every one fearing to speak of it, ^ind the legend was gradually falling 
into desyetude. It had suddenly occurred to Gassy to make use of 
the superstitious exditability which was so great in Legree, for the 
purpose of her liberation, ^ind that of her fellow-suflerer. 

The sleeping-room of Gassy was directly under the garret. One 
day, without consulting Legree, she suddenly took it upon her, 
wjth some considerable ostentation, to change all the furniture and 
appurtenances of the room to one at soriie considerable distance. 
The under-servants, who were called on to effect this movement, 
were running and bustling about with great zeal and confusion, 
when Legree returned from a ride. * 

Hallo! you Gass! ” said Legree, “ what’s in the wind now? ” 

" Nothing; only I choose to have another room,” said Gassy, 
doggedly. 

” And what for, pray? ” said Legree. • 

” I choose to,” said Gassy.* 

” The devil you do! and what for? ” 
rd like to get some sleep now and then.’ 

” Sleep! well, what hinders your sleeping? ” 

I could tell, I supijose, if you want id hear,” said 'CassyY* drily. 

” Speak out, you minx! ” said Legree^ 

” Oh! nothing. I suppose it wouldn’t disturb you! Only, groans 
and people scuffling and rolling ‘round on the garre^ -floor half the 
night, from twelve to morning 

“People up garret!” said Legree uneasily, but forcing a laugh; 
” who are they. Gassy? ’’ • 

Gassy raised her sharp black eyes, and looked in the face of Legree 
with an expression that went through his bones as she said, /* To 
be sure, Simon, who are they? I’d like to have you tell me. You 
don’t know, I suppose!” 

With an oath, Legree struck at her witl^ his riding-whip; but 
she glided to one side, and passed through the door, and, looking 
back, said, ‘‘ If you’ll sleep in that room, you’U know all about it. 
Perhaps you’d belter try it! ” and then immediately she shut and 
locked the door. 
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L^gree blustered and swore, and threatened to break down the 
door; but apparently thought better of it, and walked uneasily into 
the sitting-room. Gassy perceived that her shaft had sti^ck home; 
and from that jiour, with the most exquisite address, she never ceased 
to continue the train of influence she had begun. 

In a knot-hole in the garret she had inserted the neck of an old 
bottle, in such a manner that when there was the least win^^most 
ddleful and lugubrious wailing sounds proceeded from it, which, 
in a high v<ind, increased tb a perfect shriek, such as to credulitfs and 
superstitious ears might easily seem 4o be that of horror and despair. 

These sounds were, from time to time, heard by the servants, 
and revived in full force the memory of the did ghost legend. A 
superstitious creeping horror seemed tojill the house; and though 
no one dared to breafhe it to Legree, he found himself encompassed 
by it as by an atmosphere. 

No one is so thoroughlf superstitious as the godless man. The 
Christian is composed by*the belief of a wise all-ruling Father, whose 
presence fills the void with light and order; but to the man who 
has dethroned God the spirit-land* is, indeed, in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, ‘‘ a land of darkness and the shadow of death,'* without 
any order, where the light is as darkness. Life and death to him are 
haunted grounds, filled with goblin forms of vague and shadowy^dread. 

Legree had had the slurqbcnng moral element in him roused 
by his enedunters With Tom — roused only to De resisted by the 
determinate force of evil; but still there was a thrill and commotion 
of the dark inner world, produced by every word, or prayer, or hymn, 
that reacted in superstitious dread. 

The inQuence of .Gassy over iiim was of a strange and singular 
kind. Ffe was‘ her* owner, *her tyrant and tormentor. She was, as 
he knew, wholly, and without any possibility of help or redress,* in 
his hands; and yet so it was, that the most brutal man cannot live 
in constant association with a strong female Influence and not be 
greatly controlled by it. When he'irst bought her she was, as she 
had sAid, a woman delicately bred; and then he crushed her^ without 
scruple, beneath the foot of his brutality. But as time and debasing 
influences and despair hardened the worflanhood within her, •and 
waked the fires of fiercer passions, she had become in a measure his 
mistress, and he alternately tyrannized over and dreaded her. This 
influence had become more harassing and decided, since partial 
insanity had given a strange, weird, unsettled cast to all her words 
and language. _ , , . . 

A night or two a,fter this, Legree was sitting in the old sitting- 
room, by the side of a flickering wood fire, thtt threw uncertain 
glances round the room. It was a stormy, windy night, such as raises 
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whole squadrons of nondescript noises in rickety old hcXises. Windows 
were rattling, shutters flapping, the wind carousing, rumbling, and^ 
tumbling down the chimney, and every once in a while puffing out 
smoke and ashes, as if a legion of spirits were coming after them. 
Legrce had been casting up accounts and reading newspapers for 
some hours, while Cassy sat in the corner sullenly looking into the 
fire. J^cgree laid down his paper, and seeing an old book lying on 
the taKe, which he had noticed Cassy reading the first part of* thd 
eveniflL^ took it up, and began to turn it bver. It wa^ orre of those 
collections of stories of bloody ijiurders, g^hostly legends, and super- 
natural ^visitations, which, coarsely got up and illustrated, hate a 
strange fascination fbr one who once begins to read them. Legree 
poohed and pished, but rqad, turning page after page, till, finally, 
after reading some way, he threw down the bodk with an oath. 

“ You don’t believe in ghosts, do you, Cass? ” said he, taking the 
iQngs and settling the fire. “ I thought ytf>u*d more sense than to let 
noises scare you." 

" No matter what I believe,” said Cassy, sullenly. 

” Fellows used to try to frighten me with their yarns at sea,” said 
Legree. ” Never come it round me that* way. I’m too tough for 
any such trash, tell ye.” 

Cassy sat looking intensely at him in the shadow of the corner. 
There was that strange light in her eyes that always impressed Legree 
with uneasiness. 

“ Them noises was nothing but rats and the wind,” said Legree. 
” Rats will make a devil of a noise. 1 used to hear ’em sometimes 
down in the hold of the ship; and wind— ford’s sake! ye can make 
anything out o* the wind.” ^ 

Cassy knew Legree was uneasy under her eyes.*^and therefore 
she made no answer, but sat fixin^’ then# on him with that strange 
unearthly expression as before. • 

” Come, speak out, woman — don’t you think so? ** Said Legree. 

“ Can rats walk downstairs, aod come walking through the entry, 
and open a door when you’ve locked it and set a chair against 
it? ” said Cassy; “and come walk, walk, walking right up to your 
bed/i and put out their hr.nd-^so? ” Cassy kept her glittering eyes 
fixed on Legree as she spoke, and he stared at her like a man, in a 
nightmare, till, when she finished by laying her hand, icy cold, on 
his, he sprang back, with an oath. 

“ Woman! whal do you mean? Nobody did! ” 

“ Oh, no — of course not — did I say they did? ” said Cassy, with 
a smile of chilling derision. ’ , ^ 

” But — did — hauc you really seen? Come, Cass, what is it, now? 
speak out.” 
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You may' sleep there yourself,’* said Cassy, “ if you want to 
know.” 

‘‘ Did it come from the garret, Cassy? ” 

” //^what? ” said Cassy. 

” Why, what you told of ” 

I didn t tell you anything,” said Cassy, with dogged sullenness. 
Legrce walked up arid down the room, uneasily. ” I’ll ly^e this 
yef thing examined. I’ll look into it, this very night. I’ll lake my 
pistols—:-” ^ 

” Do,” said Cassy; ” sleep in that room. I’d like to see you doing 
it.^Fire your pistols — do!” Lcgree stamped his foot and swore 
violently. ” Don’t swear,” said Cassy; ” nolTody knows who may 
be hearing you. Hark! What was that?” 

” What?‘” said Co grec, starting. 

A heavy old Dutch clock, that stood in the corner of the room, 
began, and slowly struck Itwclve. For some reason or other, Legree 
neither spoke nor moved; a vague horror fell on him; while Cassy, 
with a keen sneering glitter in her eyes, stood looking at him, counting 
the strokes. • 

” Twelve o’clock; well, now wc’ll see,” said she, turning, and 
opening the door into the passage-way, and standing as if listening 
” Hark! What’s that? ” said she, raising her finger. 

It’s only the wind,” said Degree. ” Don’t you hear how cursedly 
it blows? • 

” Simon, come here,” said Cassy, m a whisper, laying he r^ hand 
on his, and leading him to the foot of the stairs. ” Do you know 
what that is? Hark! ” ^ 

A wilc^ shriek ca^iic pealing ck)wn the stairway. It came from the 
garret. 'Degree’s knees knocked together; hjs face grew white with 
fear. . . . * 

” Hadn’t you better get your fjistols? ” said Cassy, with a sneer 
that froze Degree’s blood. ” It’s time this thing was looked into, 
you know. I’d like to have you to%o up now; they re at it,** 

” I won’t go! ” said Degree, with an oath. 

” Why not? There ain’t any such •thing as ghosts, you know. 
Come!” and Cassy flitted up the winding stairway, laughing*, and 
looking back after him. ” Come on! ” 

” I believe you are the devil! ” said Degree. “ Come back, you 
hag! Come back, Cass! You shan’t go!” ^ 

But Cassy laughed. wildly, and fled on. He heard her open the 
entry doors that led to the j[arret. A wild gust of wind swept down, 
extinguisljing the uandle he held in his hand, and with it the fearful 
unearthly screams; they seemed to be shrieked® in his very ear. 
Degree fled frantically into the parlour, whither, in a few moments. 
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he was followed by Cassy. pjale, calm, cold as an avenging spirit, and 
with that same fearful light in |jer eye. 

“ I hope ^ou are satisfied,** said she. 

“ Blast you, Cass ! ** said Legree. 

What for? ** said Cassy. “ I only went up and shut the doors. 
Whafs the matter with that garret, Simon, do you suppose? ** said 
she. V, 

“ None of your business! ** said Legree. ' - 

“ Oft;^.''in*t it? Well,** said Cassy, “ at ahy rate, I’m glaJd I don’t 
sleep under it.** r 

Anticifyiting the rising of the wind that very evening, Cassy trad 
been up and opened fhe garret window. Of course, the moment the 
doors were opened, the wind had draughted down and extinguished 
the light. 

This may serve as a specimen of the game that Cassy played with 
Legree, until he would have sooner put hid head into a lion s mouth 
than to have explored that garret. Meanwhile, in the night, when 
everybody else .was asleep, Cassy slowly and carefully accumulated 
there a stock of provisions, sufficient to afford subsistence for some 
time; she transferred, article by •article, a greater part of her own 
and Emmeline’s wardrobe. All things being arranged, they only 
awaited a fitting opportunity to put their plan in execution. 

By cajoling Legree, and taking advantage of a good-natured interval, 
Cassy had got him to take her with him to the neighbouring town, 
which was situated directly on the Red River. With a memory 
sharpened to almost preternatural clearness, she remarked every turn 
in the road, and formed a mental estimate of the time to be occupied 
in traversing it. t * 

At the time when all w^is matured for action, our readers may^erhaps 
like*to look behind the scenes and see the final coup d etat, ^ 

It was now near evening. Legree had Seen absent, on a r.’de to 
a neighbouring farm. For many days Cassy had b,een unusually 
gracious and accommodating in ter humours, and Legree and she 
had been^ apparently, on the best of "terms. At present, we ‘may 
behold her and Emmeline in* the room of the latter, busy in sorting 
and iirranging two small bundles. 

“ Tfurc, these will be large enough,** said Cassy. “ Now pi^t on 
your bonnet, and let’s start. It’s just about, the right time.” 

“ Why, they can see us yet,** said Emmeline. 

I mean they snail,” said Cassy coolly. “JDon’t you know that 
they must have their chase after us, at any rate? The way of the 
thing is to be just this: — We will steal out of thejback door, and run 
down by the quarters. Sambo or Quimbo will be sure to see us. 
They will give chase, and we will get into the swamp; then they 
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can t follow Ub any farther till they go i!p and give the alarm, and 
turn out the dogs, and so on; and, wlyle they are blundering round, 
and tumbling over each other, as they always do, you*and I will 
just slip along^ the creek that runs back of the house, and wade along 
in it till we get opposite the back door. That will put the dogs all 
at fault for scent won’t lie in the water. Everyone will run out of 
the house to look after iis, and then we ll whip in at the bacL^door, 
*aild up into the garret, wheie I’ve got a n?ce bed rnade up^ in one 
of the great boxes. Wc must stay in that garret a good wUi%; for, 
I tell you, he will raise heaven and <^rlh after us. He’ll muster some 
of ^ose old overseers on the other plantations, and hav® a great 
hunt; and they 11 go over every inch of ground in that swamp. He 
makes it his boast that nobody ever got iiway from him. So let him 
hunt at his ‘leisure.*' 

“ Cassy, how v^ll you have planned it! ” said Emmeline. “ Who 
ever would have thought t)f it but you? ” • 

I here was neither pleasure nor exultation in Cassy’s eyes — only 
a despairing firmness. “ Come,” she said, reaching her hand to 
Emmeline. • 

The two fugitives glided noiselessly from the house, and flitted 
through the gathering shadows of evening along Tby the quarters. 
The crescent moon, set like a silver signet in the western sky, delayed 
a little the approach of night. As Cassy expected, when quite near 
the verge df the stvamps that encircled the plantation, they heard 
a voice calling to them to stop. It w^s not Sambo, however^ but 
Legree, who was pursuing them with violent execrations. At the 
sound, the feebler spirit ^ Emmeline gave way; and, laying hold of 
Cassy’s ajm, she said, ”Uh, C#ssy, I’m going to faint!” 

If yftu do,’ ribkill you! ” said Cassy, drawing a small glittering 
stiletto, and flashing it before the eyes of the girl. • 

The diversion accomplished the purpose. Emmeline did not faint, 
and succeeded in plunging, with Cassy, into a part of the labyrinth 
of swamp, so deep and dark that it*Was perfectly hopeless for Legree 
to think of following them without assistance. 

” Well,” said he, chuckling brutally? ” at any rate, they ve got 
themselves into a trap now — the baggages! They’re safe cntMgh. 
They shall sw'cat for it! ” 

” Hulloa, there! Sambo! Quimbol All hands!” called Legree, 
coming to the quarters, where the men and women ^ere just returning 
from work. “ There’s two runaways in the swamps. I’ll give five 
dollars to any nigger as catches ’em. .Turn out the dogs! Turn out 
Tiger and Fury, and the rest ! ” 

The sensation produced by this news was infmediatc. Many of 
the men sprang forward, officiously, to offer their services, either 
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from the hope of the rew^d, or from that cringing subserviency 
which is one of the most baleful effects of slavery. Some ran one 
way, and sdme another. Some were for getting flambeaux of oine- 
knots. Sqme were uncoupling the dogs, whose hoars^, savage bay 
added not a little to the animation of the scene. 

: “ MasV, shall we shoot ’em if we can’t cotch ’em? ” said Sambo, 
to whfwTi his master brought out a rifle. 

“ You may flre on Ciss if you like, it’s time she was gone to life* 
devil, \^iiere she belongs; but the gal, not,” said LegreC. ‘)^nd 
now, boys, be spry and smart. Five dollars for him that gets em; 
and a glass of spirits to every one of you, anyhow.” 9^^ 

The whole band, with the glare of blazing torches, and whoop 
and shout and savage yell of man and beast, proceeded down to the 
swamp, followed at some distance by every servant inr the house. 
The establishment was, of consequence, w'holly deserted when Cassy 
and Emmeline glided into it the back way.* The whooping and shouts 
of their pursuers were still filling the air; and, looking from the 
sitting-room windows, Cassy and Emmeline could see the troop with 
their flarnbeaux, just dispersing themselves along the edge of the swamp, 
“See there!”, said Emmeline^ pointing to Cassy, “the hunt is 
begun! Look how those lights dance about ! Hark! the dogs! Don’t 
you hq^r? If we were only there, our chance wouldn’t be worth a 
picayune. Oh, for pity’s sake, do let’s, hide ourselves. Quick!” 

“ There’s no occasion for hurry,” said Cassyl' coolly,'' “ they are 
all opt after the hunt, that’s' the amusement of the evening! We’ll 
go upstairs by-and-bye. Meanwhile,” said she, deliberately taking 
a key from the pocket of a coat that Legrcy^ had thrown down in his 
hurry, “meanwhile I shall take s#>mething to • pay our , passage.” 
She unlocked the desk,, took from it a roll of bills,*which she* counted 
ov?r rapidly. * 

“ Oh, don’t let us do that? ’’ said Emmclin . 

“Don’t!” said Cassy; “why not? Would you Five us starve 
in the swamps, or have that that •will pay our way to the free States? 
Money will do anything, girl.” And as she spoke she put the rAoney 
in her bosom. * 

“it would be stealing,^’ said Emmeline, in a distressed whisper. 

“ Stealing! ” said Cassy, with a scornful laugh. “ They who steal 
body and soul needn’t talk to us. Every one of these bills is stolen 
— stolen from po^ir, starving, sweating creatures, who must go to 
the devil at last, for his profit. Let him talk about stealing! But 
come, we may .as well go up garret. I’ve got a stock of candles there, 
and some books to pass away the time. You «may be pretty sure 
they won’t come there to inquire after us. If they do, I’ll play ghost 
for tl ' m.” 
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When Emmrfine reached the garret, she found an immense box, 
in which some heavy pieces of furniture had once been brought, 
turned ^n its side, so that the opening faced the wall, oi* rather the 
eaves, cassy lit a small lamp, and creeping round under the eaves, 
they established themselves in it. It was spread with a couple of 
small mattresses and some pillows; a box near by was plentifully 
stored with candles, provisions, and all the clothing necessary t(^their 
Joftmey, which Cassy had arranged into bundles of an astonfshingly 
small comj^ass. * ^ 

“ iTiere,** said Cassy, ^s she flx^d the lamp into a small hook, 
whMih she had driven into the side of the box for that purpose; 
“ this is to be our home for the present. How*do you like it? ** 

“ Are you sure they won’t come and s^parch the garret? 

“ I’d like 40 see Simon Legree doing that,” said Cassy. “No, 
indeed; he will be too glad to keep away. As to the servants, they 
would any of them stand ind be shot, sooner than show their faeps 
here.” “ * . 

Somewhat reassured, Emmeline settled herself back on her pillow. 
“ What did you mean, Cassy, by saying you woufd kill me? 
she said, simply. * • 

“ 1 meant to stop your fainting,” said Cassy, “ and I did do it. 
And now I tell you, Emmeline, you must make up your mind not 
to faint, let what will come; there’s no sort of need of it. It I had 
not stopiK‘d*you that wretch might have had his hands on you now.* 
Emmeline shuddered. The two renrwlncd some time in silence. 
Cassy busied herself with a French book; Emmeline, overcome with 
exhaustion, fell into a dozg and slept some time. She was awakened 
by loud slmiits and outcries, the y^arnp of horses feet, and the baying 
of dogs, "^ohe Startud up, with a faint shriek. 

“Only the hunt coming back,” said Cassy coolly; never rar. 
Look out of this knot-hole. Don’t you see cm all down there? Simon 
has to give it up for this night. *Look how muddy his horse is, 
flouncing about the swamp ; the dogs,- too, look rather crest-fallen. Ah, 
my good sir, you’ll have to ti^ the race again and again; the game 

Oh; don’t speak a word? *’ said Emniebne; “ what if they should 

hear yoii?y anything, it will make them very particular to 

keep away,” said Cassy. “ No danger; we may njake any noise we 
please, and it will only add to the effect.” 

At length the stillness of midnight settled down over the house, 
Legree, cursing his iJMuck and vowing dire vengeance on the morrow, 
went to bed. * 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MARTYR 

, ** Deem not the just by Heaven /orgot 1 

1 hough life Its common gifts deny, — 

Though, with a crush’d and bleeding heart. 

And spurn'd of n^an, he goes to die ! 

For,God hath mark'd each sorrowing day, 

And number’d every bitter tear ; 

And heaven’tS long years of bliss shall pay 
F('r all His children suffer here.”-- 1 ^kyanT.* 

The longest day must have its close — ih? gloomiest night will wear 
on to a morning. An eternal, inexorable 'lapse of moments is ever 
hurrying the day of the evil to an eternal night, and the night of 
the just to an eternal day. We h^ve walked with our humble friend 
thus far in the valley of slavery; first through flowery fields of case 
and indulgence, then through heart-breaking separations from all 
that man holds dear. Again, we have waited with him in a sunny 
islanct, where generous hands concealed his chains with flowers; 
and, lastly, we have followed him when the last ray of ‘earthly hope 
went out in night, and seen bow, in the blackness of earthly darkness, 
the firmament of the unseen has blazed with stars of new and significant 
lustre. 

The morning-star now stands ov^r the^tops o^ the mountains, and 
gales and breezes, not of earth, show that fhe gates^of diy are unclosing. 
The escape of Cassy and Emmeline irrit«.ted the before surly temper 
of Legree to the last degree; and his fury, as was to be cypccted, 
fell upon the defenceless head of Tom. When he hurriedly announced 
the tidings among his hands, thf,re was a sudden light in Tom*s eye, 
a sudden upraising of his hands, thai. did not escape him. Ke saw 
that he did not join the muster of his pursuers. He thought of forcing 
him to do it; but having hid of old experience of his inflexibility when 
commanded to take part in any deed of inhumanity, he would not, 
in his hurry, stop to enter into any conflict, with him. Tom, therefore, 
remained behind, with a few who had learned of him to pray, and 
offered up prayefs for the escape of the fugitives. 

When Legree returned, baffled and disappointed, all the long- 
working hatred of his soul towards hiS slave began to gather in a 
deadly and desper^^c form. Had not this man braved him — steadily, 
powerfully, resistle.ssly — ever since he bought him? Was there not 
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a spirit in him’which, silent as it was, bflmed on him like the fires 
of perdition? 

44 I 1dm! * said^ Legree, that night as he sat up Ih his bed; 

I hate hinij And isn’t he MINE? Can’t I do what I like v^lth him? 
Who s to hinder, I wonder!” And Legree clenched his fist, and 
shook it, as if he had something in his hands that he could rend in 
pieces. • 

'Blit then, Tom was a faithful, valuable Servant; ^and, although 
Legree haled him the more for that, yet the consideration #^as still 
somc^^at of a restraint to him. # 

"H»e next morning he determined to say nothing as yet; to assemble 
a party from some neft;hbouring plantations, with dogs and guns; 
to surround the swamp, and go about the hunt systematically. If it 
succeeded, well and ‘good; if not, he would summon Tom before 
him, and — his teejh clenched and his blood boiled — then he would 

break that fellow aown, dr there was a dire Inward whisper, 

to which his soul assented. 

Ye say that the interest of the master is a sufficient safeguard for 
the slave. In the fury of man’s mad will he will wittingly, apd with 
open eye, sell his own soul to the devil to gain hi^ ends; and will 
he be more careful of his neighbour’s body? 

” Well,” said Cassy the next day, from the garret, as she Recon- 
noitred through the knot-hoie, ” the hunt’s going to begin again 
to-day! ’* • • 

7 hrcc or four mounted horsemen were curveting about on, the 
space in front of the house; and one or two leashes of strange dogs 
were struggling with the negroes who held them, baying and barking 
at each otjicr. • • 

1 he m^n arc, tw(» of them, overseers of plantations in the vicinity; 
and others were some of Legrec’s associates at the tavern-bar of a 
neighbouring city, who had come Jor the interest of the sport. A 
more hard-favoured set, perhaps, could not be imagined. Legree 
was serving brandy profusely round *among them, as also among the 
negroes, who had been detailed from the various plantation^ for this 
purpose; for it was an object to make*every service of this kind 
among the negroes as much of a holiday 9 s possible. 

Ca%sy placed her ear at the knot-hole, and, as the morning air 
blew directly towards tho house, she could overhear a good deal 
of the conversation. A grave sneer overcast the dafk, severe gravity 
of her face, as she listened and heard them divide out the ground, 
discuss the rival merits of the dogs, givje orders about Jiring, and the 
treatment 9f each in»rasc of capture. Cassy drew back, and, clasping 
her hands, looked upward and said, “Oh, greft Almighty God! 
we are* a// sinners; but what have we done more than all the rest 
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of the world that we sholild be treated so? ” The^e was a terrible 
earnestness in her face and voice as she spoke. “ If it wasn’t for you, 
child,” she said, looking at Emmeline, ” I’d go out to tl^em, and 
I’d thaqk any one of them that wouiJ shoot me down; for what use 
will freedom be to me? Can it give me back my children, or make 
me what I used to be? ” 

EAimeline, in her childlike simplicity, was half afraid of the dark 
moods of Cajjsy. She* looked perplexed, but made no answer. * SHe 
only t«^k her hand with a gentle, caressing movement. » ^ 

” Don’t! ” said Cassy, trying to draw .'t away; ” you’ll get me to 
loving 3 ou; and 1 never mean to*^love anything again! ” 

** Poor Cassy I ” said Emmeline, ” don’t feel so! If the Lord 
gives us liberty, perhaps He’ll give you back your daughter; at any 
rate. I’ll be like a daughter to you. I know I'll never see my poor 
old mother again! I shall love you, Cassy, v;hether you love me 
or not.” ^ 

The gentle, childlike spirit conqutred. Cassy sat down by her, 
put ,her arm round her neck, stroked her soft brown hair; and 
Emn^ejine tlien wondered at the beaut of her magnificent eyes, 
now soft with tears: 

“Oh, Em!” said Cassy, “I’ve hungered for my children, 
and thirsted for them, and my eyes fail with longing for them! 
Here! here!” she said, striking h^r breast, “it’s all desolate, 
all empty! If God would give me back my children, *then I could 
pray.” 

“ You must trust Him, Cassy,” said Emmeline; “ He is our 
Father!” ^ 

“ His wrath is upon us,” said iCass^j; “ He* has turned away in 
anger.” , * 

No, Cassy! He will be good to us!*’ Let us hope in Him,” said 
Emmeline; “ I always have had hope.” 


The .hunt was long, animated, and thorough, but unsuccessful; 
and, with grave, ironic eitultation, Cassy looked down on Legree, 
as,* weary and dispiritedt: he' alighted from his horse. 

“ Now, Quimbo,” said Legree, as he stretched himself down in 
the sitting-room, “ you jest go and walk that Tom up here, right 
away! The old, cuss is at the bottom of this yer whole matter; 
and I’ll have it out of his old black hide,* or I’ll know the reason 
why!” 

Sambo and Quimbo, both, though hating each other, jWerc joined 
in one mind by ^ no less cordial hatred of Tom. Legree had told 
th^m at first that he had bought him for a general overseer in his 
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absence; and this had begun an ill-will qn their part, which had 
increased in their debased and servile natures as they saw him 
becoming obnoxious to their master’s displeasure. Quimbo,/ there- 
fore, dejAirted with a will to execute his orders. Tom heard the 
message with *aP forewarning heart; for he ’knew all the plan of 
the fugitives* escape, and the place of their present concealment; he 
knew the deadly character of the man he had to deal with, and his 
dcspMic power. But he felt strong in God to njeet death, rather than 
betray the li^lpless. • • 

He sflf his basket down by the row, and, looking up, said,^‘ Into 
ThyJ^ands I commend my spirit! hast redeemed me, O Lord 

God or Truth! ” and thep quietly yielded himself«to the rougli brutal 
grasp with which Quimbo seized him. 

“ Ay, ay! ”,said the giant, as he draggeS him along; “ ye’ll cotch 
it now! ril boun’ mas’r’s back’s up high! No sneaking out now I 
Tell ye ye’ll get it.^d no r^istake ! See how ye’ll look now, helping 
mas’r’s niggers to run away. See what ye’ll get! ” * 

The savage words, none of them reached that ear! a higher voice 
there was saying, “ Fear not them that kill the body, and after nhat 
have no more that they can^o.” Nerve and bone of that poor 'man’s 
body vibrated to those words, as if touched by the •finger of God; 
and he felt the strength of a thousand souls in one. As he passed 
along, the trees and bushes, the huts of his servitude, the whole 
scene of his degradation, seerned to whirl by him as the landscape 
by the rushing car. His soul throbbed,, as home was in sight, and 
the hour of release seemed at hand. 

“ Well, Tom! ” said Lcgrec, walking up, seizing him grimly by 
the collar of his coat^ and sfieakin^ through his teeth, in a paroxysm 
of determined ifige, J do yofi know I’ve made up my mind to KILL 


YOU?’’ 

“ It’s, very likely, mas’r,” said Tom, calmly. 

“ I have,'* said Legree, with griirf, terrible calmness, “ done — just 
— that — thing, Tom, unless you’ll fpll me what you know about 
these yer gals!” Tom stood «ilcnt. “D’ye hear? said Legree, 
stamping, with a roar like that of an incensed lion. Speafk! 

“ I hairit got nothing to tell, mas'r,'" said^Tom, with a slow, fivn, 
delibemte utterance. 

“ Do you dare to tell mc^ ye old black Christian, ye don’t know? ” 
said Legree. Tom was silent. “ Speak!” thundered Legree, striking 
him furiously. “ Do you know anything? • 

“ I know, mas’r; but*I can’t tell anything. I can die!" 

Legree drew in a, long bi^ath; and,' suppressing Ifis rage, took 
Tom by the arm, and, approaching his face almq^t to his, said in 
a terrible voice, “ Hark’e, Tom! Ye think, ’cause I’ve let you off 
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before, I don’t mean what 1 say; but, this time, I’ve made ap my mind, 
and counted the cost. You’ve always stood it out ag’in me; now I’ll 
conquer i/t' or kill ye ! One dr t’other. I’ll count every drop of blood 
there is in you, and take ’em one by one, till ye give up.” ^ 

Tom’ looked up to his mas’r, and answered, ” Mhs’r, if you was 
sick, or in trouble, or dying, and I could save ye. I’d give ye my heart’s 
blodd; and, if taking every drop of blood in this poor old body would 
save your precious seui. I’d give em freely, as the Lord gave^ His 
for nri 4 *. Oh,’mas*r, don’t bring this gre/it sin on your ^foul! It will 
hurt you more than ’twill mej Do the worst ye can, my troubles’ll 
be ovcv: soon; but, if ye don’t repent, yours won’t never end!j^, 

Like a strange 'snatch of heavenly mufic heard in the lull of 
a tempest, this burst of feeling made a moment’s blank pause. 
Legree stood aghast, and looked at lorn; and there was such a 
silence that the tick of the old clock could be heard, measuring, with 
,pilent touch, the last moments of mrrey ana probation to that 
hardened heart. ' 

It was but a moment. There was one hesitating pause — one 
irresolute Relenting thrill — and, the spirit of evil came back with 
sevenfold vehemerce; and L^grce, foctming with rage, smote his 
victim to the ground. 


Scenes of blood and cruelty are shocking to our ear and heart. 
What man has nerve to' do, man has not nerve to hear. What brother- 
man and brother-Chnstian must suffer, cannot be told us, even in 
our secret chamber ; it so harrows up the soul? And yet, 0 my country ! 
these things are done under the sjjadow'of thy. laws! 0 Christ! Thy 
Church secs them, almost in silence!' But, of old*, there was One 
<v’hose sufferings changed an instrumen*, of torture, degradation, and 
shame into a symbol of glory, honour, and immortal life; .?,nd where 
His Spirit is, neither degrading stripes, nor blood, nor insults can 
make the Christian’s last struggle less than glorious. 

Was he alone, that long night,’ whose brave loving spirit was 
bearing up, in thftit old shed, against buffeting and brutal stripes? 
Nay! There stood by • him One — seen by him alone — “like unto 
the Son of God.” The tempter stood by him too — blinded by 
furious despotic will — every moment pressing him to shun that 
agony by the betrayal of the innocent. But the brave true heart 
was firm on the Eternal Rock. Like his Master, he knew that if he 
saved others, himself he could not save; nor could utmost extremity 
wring from him words, save of prater and Jioly trust. 

“ He’s most gone, mas’r,” said Sambo, touched, in spite of him- 
self, by the patience of his victim. 
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“Pay away he gives up! Give it to* him! give it to him!’* 
shputed Legree. “ Til take every drop .of blood he has unless he 
confess^?.’’ • 

Tom opened his eyes, and looked upon his master. “ Yp poor 
miserable critter! ’* he said, “ there ain’t no more ye can do. I 
forgive ye, with all my soul.” And he fainted entirely away. 

“ l^b’lieve, my soul, he’s done for, finally,” said Legree, stepping 
fo/w^fd to look at him. “Yes, he is! Well, ^lis mouth’s shut up 
at last — one comfort! ’ « 

Yes, Legree; but who shall shut that voice in thy soul; that 
soul,^ast repentance, past prayer, past hope, in whom the fi>e that 
never shall be quenched,* is already burning! 

Yet Tom was not quite gone. His wondrous words and pious 
prayers had struck upon the hearts of the imbruted blacks, who 
had bex'n the instrumfjpts of cruelty upon him; and the instant Legree 
withdrew they took him dov^i, and in their ignorance sought to call* 
him back to life — as^f that were any favour to him. 

“ Sartin, we’s been doin’ a dre’ful wicked thing!” s,ald Saml>o; 

“ hopes mas’r ’ll have to ’count for It^ and not we.” 

They washed his wound? — they p*ovlded a rude ^ bed of some 
refuse cotton for him to lie down on; and one of them, stealing up 
to the house, begged a drink of brandy of Legree, pretending ^that 
he was tired and wanted it for^ himself. He brought it back, and 
poured it dovAi Torn^ throat. 

“ Oh, Tom! ” said Quimbo, “ we’s been awful wicked to ye! *’ 

“ I forgive ye with all my heart,” said Tom, faintly. 

“Oh, Tom! do tell us yho is /esus, anyhow?” said Sambo; 

“ Jesus that’j been a-s*andin’ by ycgi so all this night! Who is He? ” 
The word roused the failing, fainting spirit. , He poured forth a 
few energetic sentences of th3t wondrous One — His life. His death,* 
His evcrIiBling presence, and power to save. They wept — both the 
savage men. * , 

“ Why didn’t I never hear this btrfore? ” said Sambo; “ but I 
do believe! — 1 can’t help it! Ldrd Jesus, have mercy on usj ” 

“ Poor critters! ” said Tom, “ I’d be willing fO bar all 1 have, 
if It’ll only bring ye to Christ! Oh Lord! gfve me these two mofe 
souls, I, pray!” 

That prayer was answereck 
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CHAPTER XLI 

THE YOUNG MASTER 

Tw0"days after a young man drove a light waggon up tb/ough the 
avenue of China trees, and throwing the reins hastily on the horse’s 
neck; sprang out^^and inquired for the owner of the placed'' It was 
George Shelby; and to show how he ckme to be there, we must 
go back in our story. 

The letter of Miss Ophelia to Mrs. Shelby had, *by some unfor- 
tunate accident, been detained for a month two at some remote 
• post-office before it reached its destination; ^nd, of course, before 
it was recei^d, Tom was already lost to view among the distant 
swamps of the Red River. 

Mrs. Shelby read the inteKigence vyith the deepest concern, but 
any immediate action upon St was an impossibility. She was then 
in attendance on the sick-bed of her husband, who lay delirious 
in |he crisis of a fever. Master George Shelby, who, in the interval, 
had changed from a boy to a tall young man, was her constant and 
faithful assistant, and her only reliance in superintending his father’s 
affairs. Miss. Ophelia hid taken the precaution to send them the 
name of the lawyer who did business for the St. Clares; and the 
most that in the emergency could be^done was to address a letter 
of inquiry to him. The sudde.i de^th of Mr. l^helhy a few days 
after brought, of course, an absorbing pressure of other interests 
*'for a season. Mr. Shelby showed his confidence in his v;ife*s ability 
by appointing her sole executrix upon his estates;''* and thus 
immediately a large and complicated amount of business was brought 
upon her hands. 

Mrs. Shelby, with characteristic energy, applied herself to the 
work of straightening tVie entangled web of affairs; and she and 
George were for som^* time occupied with collecting ancf examining 
accounts, selling property and settling debts — for Mrsi Shelby 
was determined that everything should be brought into tangible 
and recognizable shape, let the consequences to her prove what they 
might. In the meantime they received a letter from the lawyer 
to whom Miss Ophelia had referred them, saying that he knew 
nothing of the matter, that the man was sold at a public auction, 
and that, beycJnd receiving the money, he knew nothing of the 
affair. 
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Neither George or Mrs. Shelby could be easy at this result; and 
accordingly, some six months after, the latter, having business 
for his mother down the river, resolved to visit New Orleans in 
person, and push his inquiries, in hopes of discovering Tom’s where- 
abouts, and restoring him. 

After some months of unsuccessful search, by the merest accident, 
George fell in with a man in New Orleans, who happened tft be 
posbjssed of the desired information; and, with his money in his 
pocket, our*Jiero took steaifiboat for Red River, resolviftg to ^nd out 
and re-purchase his old friend. He ^ was soon introduced into the 
bourse where he found Legree in the sitting-room. Legree received 
the stranger with surly hospitality. ^ 

“ I understand,” said the young man, ” that you bought, in New 
Orleans, a boy named Tom. He used to be on my father’s place, 
and 1 came to see if I couldn’t buy him back.” 

Legree ’s brow giew dark* and he broke out passionately. ” Yes, 
I did buy such a fellow, ^nd a h — 1 of a bargain I had of it, too! 
The most rebellious, saucy, impudent dog! Set up my niggers 
to run away; got off two gals, worth eight hundred or’a thousand 
dollars apiece. He own.ed^'to that, ^nd, when •! bid him tell me 
where they was, he up and said he knew, but he wouldn’t tell; and 
stCod to it, though I gave him the cussedest flogging I ever gave 
nigger yet. 1 believe he’s trying to die, but I don’t know as'^he’ll 
make it out.’* • 

” Where is he? ” said George, impetuously, ” Let me see him.” 
The cheeks of the young man were crimson and his eyes flashed 
fire; but he prudently said nothing as yet. 

“He’s in that ar.shed,* said^a little fellow who was holding 
George’s Iwrse.® • • 

Legree kicked the boy, and swore at him; *but George, without 
saying £g*other word, turned and strode to the spot. 

Tom had been lying two days sin A the fatal night; not suffering, 
for every nerve of suffering was bHnted and destroyed. He lay, 
for th^most part, in a quiet stumor; for the laws of a powerful and 
well-knit frame would not at once release the- imprisoned spirit. 
By stealth, there had been there, in the* darjeness of the night, poor 
desolate creatures, who stole from their scanty hours’ rest, that 
they might repay to him soijie of those ministrations of love in which 
he had always been so abundant. Truly, those poor disciples had 
little to give, only the cijp of cold water; but it wal given with full 
hearts. 

Tears had fallen qp that honest, insensible face; tears of late 
repentance in the poor ignorant heathen, whom his dying love and 
patience .had awakened to repentance, and bitter prayers, breathed 
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over liim to a late-found Saviour, of whom they srarce knew more 
than the name, but whom the yearning, ignorant heart of man never 
implorjs in vain. 

Gassy, who had glided out of her place of concealment, and, 
by overhearing, learned the sacrifice that had beeii ’made for her 
and Emmeline, had been there the night before, defying the danger 
of detection; and, moved by the few last words which the affec- 
tionate soul had yet strength to breathe, the long winter of d<?5pair, 
the of years had given way, and tne dark despaping woman 
had wept and prayed. ^ 

When George entered the shed, he lelt his head giddy his 
heart sick. 

“ Is it possible, is it possible? ** said he, kneeling down by him. 
** Uncle Tom, my poor, poor old friend! ’* 

Something in the voice penetrated to the ear of the dying. He 
moved his head gently, smiled, and said — 

« 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.’* 

‘ ‘ f 

Tears which* did honour to his manly heart fell from the young 
man’s eyes, as he bent over his poor friend. 

“Oh, dear Uncle Tom! do wake; do speak once morel Look 
up! Here’s Mas’r George, your own little ^das*r George. Don’t 
you know me? ” 

“Mas’r George!’’ said Tom, opening his eyes, and speaking 
in a feeble voice; “ Mas’r George! *’ He looked bewildered. Slowly 
the idea seemed to fill his soul ; and the\acant, eye became fixed and 
brightened, the whole face lighted up,' the ha^'d hands "clasped, and 
Cears ran down the checks. 

“Bless the Lord! it is, it is! it’s all I wanted! They haven’t 
forgot me. It warms my soul ; it docs my old hearl good ! Now I 
shall die content. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul.* *’ 

“ You shan’t die! you mustn't die, nor think of it. I’ve come 
to buy you anck take you home,’’ said George with impetuous 
vehemence. , 

“ Oh, Mas’r George, ye’re too late. The Lord’s bought me, 
and is going to take me home — and I long to go. Heaven is better 
than Kintuck.” » 

“Oh, don’t *die! It’ll kill mel — it’ll break my heart to think 
what you’ve suffered — and lying in this old shed here! Poor, poor 
fellow! ^ ^ 

“Don’t call rie poor fellow!’’ said Tom, solemnly. “I have 
been poor fellow: but that’s ail past and gone now. I’m right in 
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the door, going ipto glory. Oh, Mas’r George! heaven has come! 
Tve got the victory! — the Lord Jesus has given it to me! Glory 
be ’to His name! ** > . 

George was awe-struck at the force, the vehemence, the power 
with which theso broken sentences were uttered. He sat gazing 
in silence. 

Tom grasped his hand, and continued — “ Ye mustn’t, now, 
tell* Chloe, poor soul! how ye found me — ’t'vould be so dre’ful 
to her. Only Jtell her ye found me going into glory, and that I cojuldn’t 
stay for no one.* And tell her the Lord’s stood by me everywhere 
and always, and made everything light and easy. And, oh, th^^ poor 
chil’en and the baby! — my old heart’s been ’rnoot broke for ’em, 
time and again! Tell ’em all to follow me — follow me! Give my 
love to mas’r ^nd dear good missis, and every'^body in the place. 
Ye don’t know! ’Pears like I loves ’em all! 1 loves every critter’, 
everywhar! — it’s noming but ^ove! Oh, Mas’r George, what a thing 
’tis to be a Christian I” 

At this moment Legree sauntered up to the door of the shed, 
looked in with a dogged air of affected^ carelessness, and turned away. 

“ The old Satan! ” said George, in his indignation. “ It’s a com- 
fort tp think the devil will pay him for this, some of these days! ” 
‘‘Oh, don’t! — oh, ye mustn’t!” said Tom, grasping his hand; 
“ he’s a poor mis’able critter! it’s awful to think on’tl Oh, ii he 
only could repent, the«Lord wouid forgive him now; but I’m ’feared 
he never will 1 ” , • 

” I hope he won’t! ” said George; “ I never want to see him 
in heaven! ” 

” Hush, Mas’r G<yrge!-^it worries me! Don’t feel so! He 
ain’t done irte n& real harm--*-only' opened the gate of the kingdom 
for me, that’s all!” j 

At thi^omoment the sudden flush of strength which the joy of 
meeting his younj; master had infused into the dying man gave way. 
A sudden sinking fell upon him; he closed his eyes; and that 
mysterious and sublime change passed over his face, that told the 
approach of other worlds. He began to draw hie breath with long, 
deep inspirations; and his broad chest rose and fell heavily. The 
expression of his face was that of a conqueror. 

” Who — who — who shall ^separate us from Jie love of Christ? ” 
he said in a voice that contended with mortal weakness; and, with 
a smile, he fell asleep. , * 

George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seemed to him that the place 
was holy; and, as he, closed the lifeless eyes, and rose up from the 
dead, only one thought possessed him — that expres^d by his simple 
old friend — ” What a thing it is to be a Christian 1 ” 
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He turned: Legree \Cas standing sullenly behind him. 
Something in that dying scene had checked the natural fierceness 
of youlhtal passion. The presence of the man was simply loa^hesome 
to George; and he felt only an impulse to get away from*him with 
as few words as possible. Fixing his keen dark feyes on Legree, 
he simply said, pointing to the dead, “ You have got all you ever 
can^of him. What shall I pay you for the body? I will take it ^way, 
and bury it decently.^* * 

I^won’t 'sell dead niggers,** said Legree, doggedly/ ** You are 
welcome to bury him where fnd when .you like.** 

“Boys,** said George, In an -authoritative tone, to two 4hree 
negroes who were looking at the body, “ help me lift him up and carry 
him to my waggon; and, get me a spade.** 

One of them ran for a spade, the other two assisted George to carry 
he body to the waggon. George neither sj^ke to nor looked at 
^Legree, who did not countermand his orders, but stood whistling, 
with an air of forced unconcern. He sulkily fdtiowed them to where 
the waggon stood at the door. 

George spread his cloak in the waggon, and had the body care- 
fully disposed of in it — moving the seat, "^so. as to give It room. Then 
he turned, fixed his eyes on Legree, and said, with forced composure, 

I have not, as yet, said to you what I think of this most atrocious 
affair; this is not the time and plac^. But, sir, this innocent blood 
shall have justice. I will proclaim this murder? I wlll*go to the very 
first magistrate, and expose you.** 

‘Do!’* said Legree, snapping his fingers scornfully. “ Td like 
to see you doing it. Where you going^to get witnesses? How are 
you going to prove It? Come, npw!’* . 

George saw at oi\ce the force of this defimice. * Thefre was not 
k white person on the place; and, in all southern court^.^ the testi- 
mony of coloured blood is nothing. He felt at that rT^?ment as 
it he could have rent the heaVens with his hear,t*S> indignant cry 
for justice; but in vain. * 

“ Af,ter all, what a fuss for a dead* nigger 1 ** said Legree. 

The w^ord was'Ss a spaftk to a powder magazine. Prudence was 
ndVer a cardinal virtue of the Kentucky boy. George tuPned, and, 
with one indignant blow, knocked Legree flat upon his facp; and 
as he stood over hirfi, blazing with wrr.th and defiance, he would 
have formed no^bad personification of his great namesake triumphing 
over the dragon. , 

Some mep, however, are decidedly bettered by being knocked 
down. If a man lays them fairly flat in the dust, they^scem imme- 
diately to conceKe a respect for him; and Legree was one of this 
sort. As he rose, therefore, and brushed the dust from his clothes, 
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he eyed the slowly retreating waggon with some evident consideration; 
nor did he open his mouth till it washout of sight. ^ 

Beypnd the boundaries of the plantation George had #iQFticed a 
dry sandy knoll, shaded by a few trees; there^they made the ^rave. 

“ Shall we take off the cloak, mas’r? ” said the negroes, when 
the grave was ready. 

‘\No, no; bury it with him. It*s all I can give you now, t^Dor 
Tom; and you shall have It.” o 

They leuU Kim in, and the men shovelled away silently.^ They 
banked it up, and laid green turf ove^ it. 

” Wqu may go, boys,” said George, slipping a quarter yito the 
hand of each. They lingered about, however. * 

If young masV would please buy us,” said one. 

” We’d serve Kim faithful,” said the other. 

” Hard times her;^ mas’r,” said the first. ” Do, mas’r, buy us, 
please? ^ ^ 

” I can’t! I can’rf ” said George, with difficulty, motioning them 
oTf. “It’s impossible.” 

The poor fellows looked dejected, ^nd walked off in silence. 

” Witness, eternal Gci^l !^’ said George, kneeling on the grave of 
his poor friend; ” oh, witness that, from this hour,* I will do what 
one man can to drive out this curse of slavery from my land! ” 

There is no monument to mark the last resting-place of our fficnd. 
He needs nofie. Hisp Lord knows where he lies, and will raise him 
up, immortal, to appear with Him wli^jn He shall appear in His 
glory. Pity him not! Such a life and death is not for pity! Not 
in the riches of omnipotence is the chief glory of God; but in self- 
denying suffering love. Ancl blessed are the men whom He calls to 
fellowship* with* Himp, beariiTg their cross aftej Him with patience. 
Of such it js written, ” Bles..cd are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.” 


CHAPTER XLII 

AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY 

For some remarkable reason, ghostly legends were uncommonly 
rife, about this time, agiong the servants on Legree’s place. 

It was whisperlngly asserted that footsteps, in the ejead of night, 
had been ^eard desicending* the garret stairs and patrolling the 
house. In vain the doors, of the upper entry hadUbeen locked; the 
ghost either carried a duplicate key in its pocket, or availed itself 
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of a ghost’s immemorial privilege of coming throagh the keyhole, 
and promenaded as before, with a freedom that was alarming. 

Autlwrities were somewhat divided as to the outward fgrm of 
the spirit, owing to a custom quite prevalent amqng tiegroes — 
and, for aught we know, among whites too — of invariably shutting 
the eyes, and covering up heads under blankets, petticoats, or what- 
evci' else might come in use for a shelter on these occasions., Of 
course, as e very body Mknows, when the bodily eyes are thus out of 
the lists, the spiritual eyes are uncommonly vivacious/.and perspi- 
caceous; and therefore there w;ere abundance of full-length portraits 
of the.^ghost, abundantly sworn- and testified to, which, as is often 
the case with poitraits, agreed with each other in no particular 
except the common family peculiarity of the ghost tribe — the wearing 
of a white sheet. The poor souls were not versed in ancient history, 
and did not know that Shakespeare had authe^^cated this costume, 
by telling how • 

“ The sheeted dead * 

Did squeak and gibber in the streets of Rome.” 

And, therefore, their all hitting upon 'this is a striking fact in 
pneiimatology, which we recommend to the attention of spiritual 
media generally. 

Be" it as it may, we have private reasons for knowing that a tall 
figure in a white sheet did walk, at the most approved ghostly hours, 
around the Le§[ree prfcmis^s, pass out the doors, glide about the 
house, disappear at intervals, and reappearing, pass up the silent 
stairway into that fatal garret; and tha| in the morning the entry 
doors were all found shut and locj^ed as firm rs ever. 

Legrec could not .help overhearing this wliispering ; and it was 
all the more exciting to him, from the pains that were takeqJt© conceal 
it from him. He drank more brandy than usual, held up^Jiis head 
briskly, and swore louder than ever in the daytime: but he had bad 
dreams, and the visions of his head on his bed were anything but 
agreeable. The night after Tom’s Body had been carried away, he 
rode to the next Sown fer a carouse, and had a high one. Got 
home late and tired, locked his door, took out the key, and went 
to bed. , 

After all, let a maw take what pains he may to hush It down, a 
human soul is an awful ghostly unquiet possession for a bad man 
to have. Who knows the metes and bounds of it? Who knows all 
its awful pcfhapses. those . shudderings and tremblings, which it 
can no more live down than it can outlive its^own eternity! What 
a fool is he who Jocks his door to keep out spirits, who has in his 
own bosom a spirit he dares not meet alone, whose voice, smothered 
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far down, and jbiled over with mountains* of earthliness, Is yet like 
the forewarning trumpet of doom! . 9 

But Lcgrce locked his door and set a chair against it*, he set a 
night-Iarhp at the head of his bed, and he piit his pistols thpre. He 
examined the catches and fastenings of the windows, and then swore 
he “ didn' t care for the devil and all his angels,*’ and went to sle^. 

Well, he slept, for he was tired — slept soundly. But, finally, 
there came over his sleepy a shadow, a horror, an apprehension of 
somethipfr dreadful hanging over him. It was his mother’s^hroud, 
he thought; but Cassy had it holdiag up and showing it to him. 
He had heard a confused noise of screams and {yoanings, aid, with 
it all, he knew he wasf asleep, and he struggled to wake himself. 
He was half awake. He was sure something was coming into his 
room. He kftew the door was opening, but he could not stir hand 
or foot. At last Ijf ♦urned, with a start; the door was open, and he 
saw a hand putting out hls^llght. It was a.cloudy, misty moonlight, 
^nd there he saw it! — something white gliding in! He heard the 
still rustle of its ghostly garments. It stood still by his bed; a, cold 
hand touched his; a voice ^Id, three times, in a low, fearful whisper, 
“Come! come! come!* And while he lay sWeatjng with terror, 
he knew not when or how, the thing was gone. He sprang out of 
bed, and pulled at the door. It was shut and locked, and th^ man 
fell down in a swoon. ^ 

After this* Legree* became a harder drinker than ever before. 
He no longer drank cautiously, prudently, but Imprudently find 
recklessly. There were reports around the country soon after that 
he was sick and dying. Ex^iess had brought on that frightful disease 
that seem^to tjirow the lur^d shadows of a coming retribution back 
into the present lifl. None could bear the •horrors of that sick- 
room, whan he raved and screamed, and spoke of sights whi^ 
almost sfbpped the blood of those ^ho heard him; and at his dying 
bed stood a ste<'n, white, inexorable figure, saying, ** Come! cornel 

By a singular coincidence, on the very night that this vision appeared 
to Legrec, the house door was found opeA in th3*mornlng, and some 
of the ntgroes had seen two white figures*gliding down the avenue 
towards the high road. 

It was near sunrise when Cassy and Emmellite paused for a moment 
in a little knot of trees near the town. Cassy was^ressed after the 
manner of the Creole Spanish ladies, wholly in black. A small black 
bonnet on her head, coverecl by a veil -thick with embroidery, con- 
cealed her iace. It 4iad been agreed that, in their escape, she was 
to personate the character of a Creole lady, and^mmeline that of 
her servant. Brought up from early life in connection with the 
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highest society, the language, movements, and aiif of Cassy were 
all in agreement with this idea; and she had still enough remaining 
with her ef a once splendid wardrobe, and sets of jewels, to finable 
her to personate the thing to advantage. . * 

She stopped in the outskirts of the town, where s*he had noticed 
trunks for sale, and purchased a handsome one. This she requested 
the 'man to send along with her. And accordingly, thus escorted by 
a boy wheeling her ti^unk, and Emmelin^ behind her carrying her 
carpet-fcig and sundry bundles, she made her appear«?R-c^ at the 
small tavern like a lady of consideration 

The first person that struck ‘her after her arrival was George 
Shelby, who was staying there awaiting th^ next boat. 

Cassy had remarked the young man from her loophole in the 
garret, and seen him bear away the body of Tom, and observed with 
secret exultation his rencontre with Legree. S^Jttgequently, she had 
gr\thered, from the conversations she !iad overheard among the 
negroes, as she glided about in her ghostfy disguise after nightfall, 
who ,he was^ and in what relation he stood to Tom. She therefore 
felt an immediate accession of tonfidence, when she found that he 
was, like herself, awaiting the neFXt boat. Cassy’s air, manner, address 
and evident command of money prevented any rising disposition 
to suspicion in the hotel. People never inquire too closely into those 
who are fair on the main point, of paj/ing well, a thing which Cassy 
had foreseen when she provided herself with rtioney. 

In the edge o,f the evening a boat was heard coming along, and 
George Shelby handed Cassy aboard, with the politeness which 
comes naturally to every Kentuckian, ancj exerted himself to provide 
her with a good state-room. r ^ , 

Cassy kept her room and bed, on pretext df illness, during the 
vfhole time they were on Red River? and was waiteeW^n, with 
obsequious devotion, by her attendant. •'* 

When they arrived at the Mississippi River, .George, having 
learned that the course of the strange lady was upward, like his own, 
proposed to take a state-room for her on the same boat with himself, 
good-naturedly co%passioi\ating her feeble health, and desirous to 
do*what he could to assist her. 

Behold, therefore, the whole party safely transferred to the good 
steamer Cincinnati, af!d sweeping up the river under a powerful 
head of steam. * Cassy ’s health was much better. She sat upon 
the guards, came to the table, and was remarked upon in the boat 
as a lady thal must have been very hajndsome. 

From the moment that George got the first* glimpse#of her face 
he was troubled ^ith one of those fleeting and indefinite likenesses, 
which almost everybody can remember, and has been, at times, 
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perplexed withi He could not keep hirfiself from looking at her 
and watching her perpetually. At tabl^, or sitting at her state-room 
door,, still she would encounter the young nfan’s eyes fixeck on her, 
and politely withdrawn, when she showed ty her countensyice that 
she was sensible of the observation. Cassy became uneasy. She 
began to think that he suspected something; and finally resolved 
to throw herself entirely on his generosity, and entrusted him^ith 
her whole history. ^ 

Georgcu’yas heartily disposed to sympathize with any ^e«who 
had escaped from Legree’s plantatign, a place that he could not 
remcniber or speak of with patience, and, with the courag(»us dis- 
regard of consequences •which is characteristic oT his age and state, 
he assured her that he would do all in# his power to protect and 
bring them through. 

The next state-ro 9 m to Cassy *8 was occupied by a French lady, 
named De Thoux, who was accompanied by a fine little daught^, 
a child of some twetVc summers. This lady, having gathered, from 
George’s conversation, that he was from Kentucky, seemed evidently 
disposed to cultivate his acquaintance, in which design sfie was 
seconded by the graces of Tier little ogirl, who Was about as pretty a 
plaything as ever diverted the weariness of a fortnight’s trip on a 
steamboat. 

George’s chair was often placed at her state-room door; and 
Cassy, as shfi sat upOn the guards, could hear their conversation. 

Madame De Thoux was very minute ia-her inquiries as to Kentucky, 
where she said she had resided in a former period of her life. George 
discovered, to his surpris^ that her former residence must have 
been in hjjs own vicinity; and her inquiries showed a knowledge 
of people"' and* things in his region that wa^ perfectly surprising 
to him. 

“ Do«^you know,” said Madame de Thoux to him one day, ” of 
any man in yopr neighbourhood of the name of Harris? ” 

” There is an old fellow of that nalne lives not far from my father’s 
place, said George. ” We never have had much intercourse with 
him, though.” • 

” He is a large slave-owner, I believe,” asaid Madame de Tho"iix, 
with a manner which seemed to betray more interest than she was 
exactly willing to show. ^ 

” He is,” said George, looking rather surprised , at her manner. 

” Did you ever knovsb of his having — perhaps you may have heard 
of his having — a mulatto boy, named. George? ” • 

” Oh, certainly, George Harris, 1 know him well; he married a 
servant of my mother’s, but has escaped now to •Canada.” 

” He “has? ” said Madame de Thoux, quickly. ” Thank God! ” 
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George looked a surprised inquiry, but said nothing. Madame 
de Thoux leaned her head of\ her hand, and burst into tears. 

“ He is nny brother,*^ she said. « 

“ Madam I ** said George, with a strong accent of surpriJe. 

“ Yes,” said Madame de Thoux, lifting her hcaJl proudly and 
wiping her tears; “Mr. Shelby, George Harris is my brother! ’* 

“ 1 am perfectly astonished,” said George, pushing back this 
chair a pace or two, rfnd looking at Mad,*' me de Thoux. 

F was sold to the South when he was a boy,” sai^i'.slie. ” I 
was bought by a good and gem^rous mani He took me with him to 
the West Indies, sejt me free, and married me. It is but lately that 
he died; and I was coming up to Kentucky to see if I could find 
and redeem my brother.”* 

“ I have heard him speak of a sister Emily, that was ‘sold South,” 
said George. ^ ^ 

fi“ Yes, indeed! I am {he one,” said Madame de Thoux; “tell 
me what sort of a ” 

“ A very fine young man,” said George, “ notwithstanding the 
curse. of slavery that lay on him.*' He sustained a first-rate character 
for both intelligencb and principle. I know, you see,” he said, 
“ because he married in our family.” ^ 

“ ^'hat sort of a girl? ” said Madame de TTioux, eagerly. 

“A treasure,” said George; “ a ^beautiful, Intelligent, amiable 
girl. Very pious. My mother had brought hef up, ani trained her 
as carefully, almost, as a daughter. She could read and write, 
embroider and sew, beautifully; and was a beautiful singer.” 

“ Was she bom in your house? ” said, Madame de Thoux. 

“ No. Father bought her once, it one^of his ti-ips to Nqw Orleans, 
and brought her up as a present to mother. She was about eight 
of nine years old then. Father would never tell mothac^what he 
gave for her; but, the other day, in looking over his old* papers, 
we came across the bill of sale. He paid an extravagant sum for 
her, to be sure. I suppose* on ^account of her extraordinary 
beauty. V 

George sat wltnThs back to Gassy, and did not see the absorbed 
expression of her countenance as he was giving these details. At 
this point in the story she touched his arm, and, with a face perfectly 
white with interest, sSid, “ Do you know the names of the people 
he bought her ^f? ” 

“ A man of the name of Simmons, I think, was the principal 
in the transaction. At least- 1 think that was the name on the bill 
of jale.” • 

“ Oh, my Godf ” said Gassy, and fell insensible on the floor of 
the cabin. 
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George was | wide awake now, and scf was Madame de Thoux. 
Though neither of them could conjecture what was the ^ause of 
Casey’s fainting, still they made all tTie tuiAult which is proper in 
such c^es,\ George upsetting a wash-pitcher and breaking two 
tumblers in the warmth of his humanity; and various ladies in the 
cabin, hearing that somebody had fainted, crowded the state-room 
dopr, and kept out all the air they possibly could, so that, Sk the 
whole, everything was djne that could be expected. 

Poor ir^ssy, when she recovered, turned her face to jha^ wall, 
and wept and sobbed like a child. ^ Perhaps, mother, you can tell 
whaUshe was thinking of! perhaps you cannot; but she feh as sure, 
in that hour, that Goi had had mercy on her,*and that she should 
see her daughter, as she did months • afterwards, when — but we 
anticipate. • ^ * 


CHAPTER XLIIl 

RESULTS 

The rest c!f our story is soon told. George Shelby, interested, as 
any other young man might be, by the romance of the iifcidcnt, 
no less thafi by feolings of humanity, was at the pains to send to 
Cassy the bill of sale of Eliza, whose dg,te and name all corresponded 
with her own knowledge of facts, and left no doubt upon her mind 
as to the identity of her child. It remained now only for her to 
trace out the path, of lhe*fugitives. 

Madartic d^Thcaix and •she, thus drawn together by the singular 
coincidence of their fortuMes, proceeded immediately to Canada, 
and btf^gan a tour of inquiry among the stations where the numerous 
fugitives frohi, slavery are locatdd. At Amherstberg they found 
the missionary with whom Georgt and Eliza had taken shelter on 
their first arrival in Canada, ifnd through him were enabled to trace 
the family to Montreal. * 

George and Eliza had now been five ye^s free. George had found 
constant occupation in the shop of a worthy machinist, where he 
had been earning a competent support for his family, which, in the 
meantime, had been increased by the addition of another daughter. 
Little Harry — a fine Jjright boy — had been put to a good school, 
and was making rapid proficiency in .knowledge. , 

The wo/thy pastor of the station in Amherstberg, where George 
h^d first landed, was so much interested in the statements of Madame 
de Thoux and Cassy, that he yielded to the solicitations of the former. 
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to accompany them to Montreal in their search — shf bearing all the 
expense of the expedition. 

The sc€f\e now chafiges to a small, neat tenement, in the; out- 
skirts of Montreal; the time, evening. A cheerful fire blazes on 
the hearth ; a tea-table, covered with a snowy cloth, stands prepared 
for the evening meal. In one comer of the room was a table covered 
witl/a green cloth, where was an open writing-desk, pens, paper, 
and over it a shelf of 'vell-selected books. ^ 

Tb’s ^as George’s study. The same zeal for self-inrwpvement, 
which led him to steal the muc^-coveted arts of reading and writing 
amid all^the toils and discouragements of his early life, still led him 
to devote all his leisure time to self-cultivatii^n. 

At this present time he ip seated at the table, making notes from 
a volume of the family library he has been reading., c 

“ Come, George,” says Eliza, ” you’ve been^ gone all day. Put 
dpwn that book, and let’s talk while I’m^ getting Ifea, do.” 

And little Eliza seconds the effort, by tbddlitig up to her father 
and trying to pull the book out of his hand, and instal herself on his 
knee as a substitute. 

” Oh, you little witch!” say? George,* yielding, as, in such cir- 
cumstances, marl always must. 

” That’s right,” says Eliza, as she begins to cut a lo^f of bread. 
A little older she looks; her form a little fuller; her air more 
matronly than of yore ; but evidently contented und happy as woman 
need be. 

” Harry, my boy, how did you come on in that sum to-day? ” 
says George, as he laid his hand on his son’s head. 

Harry has lost his long curls; byt he can neA^er lose those eyes 
and eyelashes, and th^t fine bold brow/ that fl^sherf witrf triumph 
as* he answers, ” I did it, every bit of it, myself, father; g;id nobody 
helped me I ” 

“That’s right,” says his father; “depend on yoyifself, my son. 
You have a better chance than ’ever your poor father had.” 

At this moment there is a rap at the ’door, and Eliza goes and opens 
it. The delightedK-*^’ Why! — this you? ” — calls up her husband; 
and*the good pastor of An^herstberg is welcomed. There •are two 
women with him, and Eliza asks them to sit down. 

Now, if the truth nfUst be told, the honest pastor had arranged 
a little programme, according to which this affair was to develop 
itself; and, on the way up, all had very cautiously and prudently 
exhorted each pther not to let things out except according to previous 
arrangement. What was the good man’s consternation^ therefore, 
just as he had motioned to the ladies to be seated, and was taking 
out his pocket-handkerchief to wipe his mouth, so as to proceed 
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to his introductory speech in good order, wTien Madame de’ Thoux 
upset the whole plan by throwing her arms around George’s neck, 
and letting all out at once by saying, ** Oh, Ceorgel dopjt ^ou know 
me? I’m your sister Emily.” 

Cassy had seated herself more composedljr, and would have carried 
on her part very well, had not little Eliza suddenly appeared before 
her in exact shape and- form, every outline and curl, just 8s her 
daughter was when she saw her last. The ]ittle thing peered up in 
her face ;*and Cassy caught her up in her arms, pressed her^o her 
bosomr*saying, what at the moment she really believed — ^ 

” Darling, I’m your mother! ^ 

In fact, it was a trcjjublesome matter to do Up exactly in proper 
order; but the good pastor at last sucf ceded in getting everybody 
quiet, and c^eliyering the speech with which he had intended to open 
the exercises; and in which, at last, he succeeded so well, that his 
whole audience •we're solj|Ding about him in a manner that ought 
to satisfy any orat#r, ancient or modern? 

• They knelt together, and the good man prayed — for there are 
some feelings so agitated and tumultuous that they xan find rest 
only by being poured jnfco the bosom of Almighty love — ^and then, 
rising up, the new-found family embraced each 6ther with a holy 
trust in Him who from such peril and dangers, and by such unknown 
ways, had brought them together. • 

The nots-book gf a missionary among the Canadian fugitives 
contains truth stranger than fiction. How can it be otherwise, when 
system prevails which whirls and scatters the leaves of authmn? 
These shores of refuge, like the eternal shore, often unite again, 
in glad communion, heafts that for long years have mourned each 
other as»1ostji And affecting Beyond expression is the earnestness 
with which every new annval among them* is met, if, perchance, 
it may^pbTing tidings of mother, sister, child, or wife, still lost to 
view in the shadows of slavery.* Deeds of heroism are wrought 
here more thah those of romance, when, defying torture, and braving 
death Itself, the fugitive voluntarily threads his way back to the terrors 
and perils of that dark land, that he may bring cn!t4ils sister, dr mother, 
or wife. One young man, of whom a missionary has told us, twice 
re-captured, and suffering shameful stripes for his heroism, had 
escaped^ again; and, in a Jetter, which we he^d read, tells his friends 
that he is going back a third time, that he may, at last, bring 
away his sister. My good sir, is this man a h8ro or a criminal? 
Would not you do as much for your sister? And can you blame 
him? , • 

But, to '"return to our friends, whom we left vgping their eyes, and 
recovering themselves from too great and sudden a joy. They are 
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now seated around the social board, and are getting ^ecldedly com- 
panionable; only that Cassy, who keeps little Eliza on her lap, occa- 
sionally \qweezes the litille thfng in a manner that rather astonishes 
her, and obstinately refuses to have her mouth stuffed wkh cake 
to the extent the little one desires — ^alleging, what the child rather 
wonders at, that she has got something better than cake, and doesn’t 
wanWt. ^ 

And, indeed, in two pr three days such a change has passed over 
Gissy^hat our readers would scarcely know her. The ^^pairing, 
haggard Expression of her face had given way to one of gentfe trust. 
She seeded to sink at once into t.he bosom of the family, anc^ take 
the little ones into hdr heart as something for which it long had waited. 
Indeed, her love seemed to flow more naturally to the little Eliza 
than to her own daughter, tor she was the exacv image /ind body of 
the child whom she had lost. The little one was a flowery bond 
between mother and daughter, through wl^om grewSip acquaintance- 
ship and affection. Eliza’S steady, consistence ploiy, regulated by the 
constant reading of the sacred Word, made her a proper guide for 
the sKattered” and wearied mind of her mother. Cassy yielded at 
once, and with her whole soul, to every gto4 influence, and became 
a devout and tender Christian. 

After a day or two Madame de Thoux told her biV)ther more 
particillarly of her affairs. The death of her husband had left her 
an ample fortune, which she generoifsly offered to shace with ‘the 
family. When she asked George what way she could best apply it 
for him, he answered, “ Give me an education, Emily; that has always 
been my heart’s desire. Then I can do all the rest.” 

On mature deliberation, it was decidtfd that ,the whole family 
should go for some years to France; whither they suledT,* carrying 
Enbmcline with them. The good looks ohthe latter won the affection 
of the first mate of the vessel; and, shortly after entering^ tip port, 
she became his wife, George remained four years *at a French 
university, and, applying himself \/ith an unintermitted zeal, obtained 
a very thorough education. Political Vroubles in France at last led 
the famify again to^eck an asjdum in this country. 

George’s feelings and v^ews, as an educated man, may be best 
expressed in a letter to one of his friends: — ^ ^ 

” I feel somewhat at a loss as to my future course. True, as you 
have said of me, T might mingle in the circles of the whites in this 
country, my sljade of colour is so slight, and that of my wife and 
family scarce perceptible. Well, perhdps on Sijifference I might. 
But to tell you the truth, I have no wish to. * 

” My sympathies arc not for my father's race, but for my mother’s. 
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To him I was no' more than a fine dog or horse: to my poor hearN 
broken mothef I was a child; and, though I never saw her, after the 

• cruel sale that separated us, till she dfed, ye|f 1 ftnou) she always loved 
me*depi:ly. I know it by my own heart. When I think *of all she 
suffered, of i»y own early sufferings, of thfe distresses and struggles 
of my heroic wife, of my sister, sold in the New Orleans sFave-market 
—though I hope to have no unchristian sentiments, yet I J^y be 

• excused for saying 1 have no wish to pass^for an Ahierican, or to 

identify •myself with th^m. ^ 

“ If IS with the oppressed, enslaved African race that^I cast in 
my lot; and, if I wished anythin^,*! would wish myself two shades 
darker rather than«one.lighter. 

“ The desire and yearning of my soul is for an African nationality. 
1 want a people that shall have a tangible, separate existence of its 
own; and where am 1 to look for it? Not in Hayti; for in Hayti 
they had nothinig to start^with. A stream cannot rise above its foun- 
tain. The race that formed the character of the Haytians wsft a 
• worn-out, effeminate one; and of course the subject race will be 
centuries in rising to anything. • 

“ Where, then, shall h look? *On the sheyres of Africa ’ I see a 
republic — a republic formed of picked men, who, by energy and 
self-educating force, have, in many cases, individually raised them- 
selves above a condition of slavery. Having gone through a i»repara- 
tory stage pf feeblejjcss, this republic has at last become an acknow- 
ledged nation on the face of the earth — acknowledged by both France 
and England. 1 here is it my wish to go, and find myself a people. 

“ 1 am aware, now, that I shall have you all against me; but, 
before you strike, hear nfe. During my stay in France, I have fol- 
lowed u^, wi*h inlijnse interest*; the history of my people in America. 
I have noted the struggle between abolitioTiist and colonizatlogist, 
and h^V(^ received some impressions, as a distant spectator, which 
could never •^havc occurred to me«as a participator. 

“ I grant that this Liberia may have subserved all sorts of purposes, 
by *being played off, in the* hands of our oppressors, against us. 
Doubtless the scheme may have been^ used* ill unjustlfistble ways, 
as a means of retarding our emancipation. But the question k) me 
is, is tliere not a God above all man’s schemes? May He not have 
ovefrufed their designs, and founded for u^a nation by them? 

** In these days a nation is born in a day. A nation starts, now, 
with all the great problems of republican life and tivilizatlon wrought 
out to its hand; it has not to discover, but only to apply. Let us, 
then, all take hold^ together-, with all our might, and see what we can 
do with ihis new enterprise, and the whole splendid continent of 
Africa opens before us and our children. Our Nation shall roll 
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the tide of civilization and ^‘Christianity along its shores, and plant 
there mis^hty republics, that, growing with the rapidity of tropical 
vegetation^ ^all be for ah comihg ages. 

“ Do you say that I am deserting my enslaved brethren? A tKink 
not. If 1 forgot them one hour, one moment of myrhfe, so may 
God forget me! But what can I do for them here? Can I break 
their ^Iiains? No, not as an individual; but, let me go and form 
part of a natioi^, which ^lall have a voice in the councils of nations, 
and th^ we can speak. A nation has a right to argue, remonstrate, 
implore, 5nd present the cause of its race which an individual has 
not. ^ 

“ If Europe ever •becomes a grand counQil of free nations — as 
I trust in God it will; if there serfdom and all unjust and oppressive 
social inequalities are done away; and if they, as Trance apd England 
have done, acknowledge our position; then, in the great congress 
of nations, we will make our appeal, and^resen\ \i\e cause of our 
enslaved and suffering race*; and it cannot th*t free, enlightened 
America will not then desire to wipe from her escutcheon that bar 
sinistei' which disgraces her among nations, and is as truly a curse 
to her as to the enslayed. •/ 

“ But, you will ‘tell me, our race have equal rights to mingle in 
the American republic as the Irishman, the German, tfie Swede. 
Granted,' they have. We ou^lit to be free to meet and mingle, to 
^ rise by our individual worth, without any coi^sideratian of ca^tc 
or colour; and they who denj^ us this right are false to their own 
profe^ed principles of human equality. We ought, in particular, 
to be allowed here. We have more than the rights of common men — 
w'e have the claim of an injured race fo! reparation. But, then, 
I do not want it; I want a country, a nabion, of rfny awn.^.I think 
thaUthe African race Has peculiarities, }jet to be unfolded in the 
light of civilization and Christianity, which, if not the sffnrv^^ with 
those of the Anglo-Saxon, may prove to be, morally, of e^en a higher 
type. •. 

“ To the Anglo-Saxon race has be(?^n entrusted the destinies of 
the world* during iKi pioneef period of struggle and conflict. To 
that mission its stern, inflexible, energetic elements were well adapted; 
but, as a Christian, I look lor another era to arise. On its borders 
I trust we stand ; and tj^e throes that now f onvulse the nations are, 
to my hope, but the birth-pangs of an hour of universal peace and 
brotherhood. ‘ 

“ I trust that the development of Africa is to be essentially a Chris- 
tian one. If not a dominant and commanding ^ace, they are, at 
least, an aflectionatij, magnanimous, and forgiving one. Having 
been called in the furnace of injustice and oppression, they, have 
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need to bind defer to tbeir hearts that\u))f!me doctrine of iove and 
forgiveness, through which alone they are to conquer, which it is to 
‘ be their mission to spread over the^ continent of Africa. * 

^ In^myself, I confess, I am feeble for this — full halPthe blood 
in my veins is the hot and hasty Saxon? but I have an eloquent 
preacher of the Gospel ever by my side, in the person ofr my beauti'* 
ful wife. When I wander, her gentler spirit ever restores we, and 
keeps before my eyes^the Christian calling and mission of our race. 
As a Chjristian patriot, as* a teacher of Christianity, I go to my amntry — 
my cli6^f?h,*my glorious Africa! — ^and to her, in my heart, i some- 
times apply those splendid words df prophecy: ‘ Whereas thou hast 
beefl forsaken and hat^d, so that*no man wenUthrough tlfee; / will 
make thee an eternal excellence, a joy of many generations 1 * 

“ You will call one an enthusiast: ^ou will tell me that I have 
not well co*nsidered what 1 am undertaking. But I have considered, 
and counted thp^ccjt. I go to Liberia, not as to an Elysium of romance 
but as to a field ofjporhi. • I expect to work with both hands — to v#ork 
hard; to work against all sorts of difficulties and discouragements; 
and to work till I die. Tliis is what I go for; and in this I am quite 
sure 1 shall not be disappointed.* Whatever ^you may thirtk of my 
determination, do not* divorce me*from your confidence; and think 
that, in wljatever I do, I act with a heart wholly given to my people. 

** George H^Rris.” 

George, with his wife, children. Sister, and mother, embarked 
for Africa some few weeks after. If we are not mistaken, the world 
will yet hear from him ihere. 

Of oirt otl^r clf^racter^ we *have nothing very particular to write, 
except a word relating to Miss Ophelia and Topsy, and a far^>vell 
,chapl^,^%vhich we shall dedicate to George Shelby. 

' Mfss Ophelia took Topsy hoijie to Vermont with her, much to 
the surprise of that grave, deliberate body whom a New Englander 
recognizes under the term, “ Our folks"' “ Our folks ** at first thought 
it an odd and unnecessary addition 4o theij ifell-trainedr domestic 
establishment; but so thoroughly efficient was Miss Ophelia in her 
conscientious endeavour to ’do her duty’ by her el^ve, that the child 
rapfdly grew in grace and m favour with the family and neighbourhood. 
At the age of womanhood, she was, by her own request, baptized, and 
became a member of the Christian Church in thep place; and showed 
so much intelligencer activity, and zeal, and desire to do good in the 
world, that she was at last recommended and apppro^ed as a mission- 
ary to one of the s’lations in Africa; and we have heard that the same 
activity and ingenuity which, when a child, made her so multiform 
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and restless in her development, is now employed in a safer and 
wholesome manner, in teaching the children of her dwn country. 


P.S. — h Vill be a satisfaction to some mother also to st;^te, ‘that 
some enquiries, which were set on foot by Madame, Thoux, have 
resulted re^;ently in the discovery of Cassy*s son. Being a young man 
of he had escaped some years before his mother, and been 

received and educated by friends of the oppressed in the North- 
He wiU soon fallow his'farniiy to Africa. ' • 


chapter XLIV 

THE LIBERATOR 

<. 

George Shelby had written to his mother merely a line, stating 
the day that* she might expect him home. Of the death scene of 
his old ‘friend he hac], not the heirt to wilte. He had tried several 
times, and only succeeded in half choking himself; and invariably 
finished by tearing up the paper, wiping his eyes, and rushing some- 
where •to get quiet. 

There was a pleased bustle all through the ^helby mansion, that 
day, in expectation of the arrival of young MasV George. Mrs. 
Shelby was seated in her comfortable parlour, where a cheerful 
hickory fire was dispelling the chill of the late autumn evening. 
A supper-table, glittering with plate an€l cut-glass, was set out, 
on whose arrangements our former frfend,^Aunt Cnloe,rtvasTpresiding. 
Arrayed in a new calito dress, with cle,^in white apron, and high, 
well-stacchcd turban, her black polished face glowing satisr 

faction, she lingered with needless punctiliousness* around the 
arrangements of the table, mereJy as an excuse for ‘talking a little 
to her mistress. ♦ 

‘‘ Laws, now! winj^ it lopk natural to him? ** she said. “ Thar, 
I set, his plate jest whar he likes it, round by the fire. MasV^George 
allers wants de warm seat! Oh, go ’wciy! why didn’t Sally get out 
de best teapot, de litde new one Mas’r George got for missis, 
Christmas? I’ll have^il out. And missis has heard from Mas’r 
George? ” she said, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, Chloe; but only a line, just to say he would be home to-night 
if he could, that’s all.” » 

” Didn’t say notljjn’ ’bout my old man, s’pose^ ** said Chloe, still 
fidgeting with the tea-cups. 
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** No, he didrA. He did not speak H aAything, Chloe. He said 
he would tclUall when he got home.” 

“ Jes like Mas’r George; he*s allers so fdirce for tellin’ e(^erythlng 
hisself.^ I allers minds dat ar in Mas’r George. Don’t^sCe, for my 
part, how wlyte people gen’lly can bar .to bev to write things much 
as they do, writin’s such slow, oneasy kind o’ work.” Mrs. Shelby 
smiled. ” I’m a-thinkin’ my old man won’t know de boys aind de 
bkby. Lor’ ! she*s de biggest gal, now — good she is, too, and peart, 
Polly is^ She’s out to^he house, now, wStchin’. de hoe-c^e. I’s 
got jisJrd^ very pattern my old man liked so much, a-b«kin . Jist 
sich as 1 gin him the mornin* he vfas took off. Lord bless us! how 
I feh dat ar morning! ** • ^ • 

Mrs. Shelby sighed, and felt a heai^y weight on her heart, at this 
allusion. She had, felt uneasy ever since she received her son’s 
letter, lest ‘soVnething should prove to be hidden behind the veil 
of silence whiqji he had drawn. 

. ” Missis has got deci •bills ? ” said Chloe, anxiously. 

;; Yes, Chloe.” 

” ’Cause I wants to show my old man dem very bills ,de perfectioner 
gave me. ‘ And,’ says he, ‘ Chloe, wish you’d stay longer.’ •‘•Thank 
you, mas’r,’ says 1, **1 would, otily my old man’s cornin’ home, 
and missi^ she can’t do without me no longer.’ There’s jist what 
I tolled him. Berry nice man/ dat Mas’r Jones was.” •• 

Chloe had pertinaciously insisted that the very bills in which 
her wages fiad been^paid should be preserved, to sh®w to her husband, 
in memorial of her capability; and Mr^. Shelby had readily consented 
to humour her in the request. * 

” He won’t know Poll}^ — my old man won’t. Laws, it’s five year 
since thay ti^k hipn! Shij wa^a baby den — couldn’t but jist stand. 
Remember how tickled he^used to be, ’causo she would keep a^Ulin 
over wh(j«i she sot out to walk. Laws-a-me!” 

Thfe rattling of wheels now \^s heard. 

” Mas’r Gdorge!” said Aunt Chloe, starting to the window. 
Mrs. Shelby ran to the eiitry door, and was folded in the arms 
of her son. Aunt Chloe stood anxiously str^nii^g her eyei out kito 
the darkness. ^ ^ , 

” OK, poor Aunt Chloe! ”• said Georgt, stopping compassionately, 
and* taking her hard black hand between both his; ” I’d have given 
all my fortune to have brought him with \ie, but he’s gone to a 
better country.” • 

There was a passionate exclamation from Mrs. Shelby, but Aunt 
Chloe said nothing. The. party eiltered the sup^er^room. The 
money, cf which* Chloe was so proud, was^ still lying on the 
table. 
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“ Tbar," said she, ga^Iiei^mg it up, and holding with a trembling 
hand to her mistress, “ don’t never want to see nor hear on’t again. 
Jist as *1 knew’t would be-^sold, and murdered on dem ar old- 
plantations!” ^ * 

Chloe turned, and was walking proudly out of thf room. Mrs. 
Shelby fotlowed her softly, and took one of her hands, drew her 
down^'nto a chair, and sat down by her. 

” My poor,«good Chloe I ” said she. 

Chloe leaned, her head on her mistress’s ^noulder, and sobbed out, 
”0h,‘mi3sisl ’scuse me, my heart’s broke — dat^s all!'”*^'« 

" I know it is.” said Mrs. Shelby, as ''ncr tears fell fast; “and 
/ cannot Sieal it, but Jesus can. He healeth ^he broken-heartecf, and 
bindeth up their wounds.” 

There was a silence for ’some time, and all, wept together. At 
last George, sitting down beside the mourner, took her hand, and, 
with simple pathos, repeated the triumphant sceue rf her husband’s 
de«th, and his last messages of love. * # ^ 

About a month after this, one morning all the servants of the 
Shelby estate were convened together in the great hall that ran 
through the ^house, to hear a fe^/ words /rom their young master. 
To the surprise of afl, he appccfred among them with a bundle of 
papers in his hand, containing a ceriificate of freedom t^ every one 
on th^place, which he read successively, and presented, amid the 
sobs and tears and shouts of all present. Mai^, howeyer, pressed 
around him, earr>2Stly begging him not to send them away, £tnd, 
with^anxious faces, tendering* back their free papers. 

“ We don’t want to be no f/eer than we are. We’s allers had all 
we wanted. We don’t want to leave devoid place, and mas’r and 
missis, and de rest! ” 

“ My good friends,” taid George, as so^n as he could get a silence, 
“ tfiere’ll be no need for you to leave me. The place want^ js many 
hands to work it as it did before. Wc need the same about the"^ housiT' 
that we did before. But you a^e now free men and free women. 

I shall pay you wages for your work, swch as we shall agree on. -The 
ad<^antag€ is, that i# <^se of my getting into debt, or dying — things 
that paight happen — you cannot now be taken up and sold. I expect 
to carry on the estate, and* to teach you what, perhaps, it will take 
you some time to learn — how to use the rights I give you as ftee*men 
and women. I expect^ou to be good, and willing to learn; and I 
trust in God that k shall be faithful, and willing to teach. And now, 
my friends, look up, and thank God for the bfessing of freedom.” 

An aged patfiarchal negro, who had grown gre^ and blind on the 
estate, now rose, an^, lifting his trembling hand, said, ’ Iset us give 
thanks unto the Lord!” As all kneeled by one consent a more 
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touching and hduty Te Deum never ascended to heaven though 
borne on the [Seal of organ, bell, and cannoji, than came from that 
lionest old heart. On rising another Itrucl^ up a Methodist hymn, 
of which the burden was — 


“ The year of Jubilee is come — 

Return, ye ;’ansomed sinners, home.” 

A 

” One'tjjing more,” said George, as he stopped the congratulations 
of the flirong; ” you all remember our good old Uncl^Tom?” 
George here gave a short narration of the scene of his dea^, and of 
his loving farewell to c^l on the place, and addfd — ” It was on his 
grave, my friends, that I resolved, before God, that I would never 
own another slave while it was possible to free him; that nobody, 
through me, should jever run the risk of being parted from home and 
friends, and dyhig on a Jonely plantation as he died. So, when 
you rejoice in your freedom, think that y<5u owe it to that good did 
"^soul, and pay it back in kindness to his wife and children. Think 
of your freedom every time you see Uncle Tom’s GabiN, and let 
it be-a memorial to put^c j all in r4ind to follow in his 9teps,*and be 
as honest and faithful and Christian as he was.” * 


CHAPTER. XLV 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The writer has often bec^ inquired of, bf correspondents fr#m 
differegk i^Srts of the country, whether this narrative is a true one; 
Tu5d to these inquiries she will give one general answer. 

The separate incidents that compose the narrative are, to a very 
great extent, authentic, occurring, many of them, either under her 
own observation, or that of her personal Jriendc. ^She or her frieilBs 
have observed characters the counterpart of almost all that are here 
introdu<jed; and many of.tKe sayings are word for word as heard 
herself, or reported to hjr. ^ 

The personal appearance of Eliza, the character ascribed to her, 
are sketches drawn from life. The incorruptiWc fidelity, piety, 
and honesty of Uncle*Tom had more than one development, to her 
personal knowledge. Some •of the most deeply tragic and romantic, 
some of the most terrible incidents, have also their parallel in reality. 
The incident of the mother’s crossing the Ohio river on the ice is a 
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well-known fact. The^stcnry of “Old Prue “ wa^an incident that 
fell under the personal ^observation of a brother of Ae writer, then 
collecting clerk to a large mercantile house in New Orleans. From' 
the same' source was derived the character of the planteiwLegree. 
Of him her brother thus*wrote. speaking of visiting his plantation on 
a collecting tour: “ He actually made me feel his fist, which was like 
a blaAsmith’s hammer or a nodule of iron, telling me that it \Yas 
‘ calloused with knockir^ down niggers.* V^hen 1 left the plantation; 
1 dre\^a long breath, and felt as if 1 had escaped from an ogro’s den.** 
That tfae tragical fate of Tom, also, has too many times’ *had its 
parallel, there are living witnesses, all over our land, to testify.^ Let 
it be remembered *hat in all Southern Stages it is a principle of 
jurisprudence that no perspn of coloured lineage can testify in a 
suit against a white, and it will be easy to see that such a case may 
occur, wherever there is a man whose passions outweigh his interests, 
and a slave who has manhood or principle enough To resist his will. 
There is actually nothing fo protect the slawi’s We but the character 
of the master. Facts too shocking to be contemplated occasionally 
force their way' to the public ear, and the comment that one often 
hears hiade pn them^is more sh/cking tlvn^the actual thing itself. 
It is said, “ Very likely such cases may now and then occur, but 
they are no sample of general prac^‘ic^.’* If the laws of Niw England 
were S9*arranged that a master could now and then torture an appren- 
tice to death, without a possibility of being brought to justice, would 
it be received wh-h equal composure? Would it be said, “ Th'jse 
cases^are rare, and no sample's of general practice? ’* This injustice 
is an inherent one in the slave system — it cannot exist without it. 

The public and shameless sale of beauti^ul mulatto and quadroon 
girls has acquired a notoriety from the incidents fallowing tfif capture 
of /he Pearl. We extfact the following, from the speech of Hon. 
Horace Mann, one of the legal counsel for the defenda!?ts^n that 
case. He says: “ In that company of seventy-six persons, whS" 
attempted, in 1848, to escape frrm the district of Columbia in the 
schooner Pearl, and whose officers F assisted in defending, there 
w^e sevfcral young^and healthy girls, who had those peculiar attrac- 
tions of form and featureujvhich connoisseurs prize so highly^. Eliza- 
beth Russell was one of th*em. She imlnediately fell into the slave- 
trader*s fangs, and was doomed for the New Orleans market. The 
hearts of those that sSvf her were touched vrith pity for her fate. 
They offered eighteen hundred dollars to redeem her; and some 
there were who offered to give, that would not have much left after 
the gift; but the fiend of a slave-tradei was ine,xorable. She was 
despatched to New^ Orleans; but when about half-way tnere, God 
had mercy on her, and smote her with death. There were twp girls 
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named Edmundfl^n in the same compai^. *Wh en about to Toe sent 
to the same nfarket, an olde/ sister went t^ the shambles ^o plead 
’with the wretch who owned them lo/ the love of God, ^o^ spare his 
victims.W He bantered her, telling what fine dresses and fine furniture 
they would 'have. ‘ Yes/ she said, ‘ th^t Aiay do very well in this 
life, but what will become ^f them in the next^ * Theyf too, were 
sept to New Orleans ; but were afterwards redeemed at an endirmous 
ransom and brought ba^." Is it not plain^from this, that the his- 
tories ot»^m;neline, and Cassy may have many counterparts 

Justice, too, obliges the author to state that the fairnes^^ of mind 
and generosity attributed to St. .CTare are not without j parallel, 
as the following afiecc^te will show. , A few ^ars since, a young 
southern gentleman was in Cincinnati with a favourite servant, 
who had bepn.his i:^rsonal attendant* from a boy. The young man 
took advantage of Uiis opportunity to secure his own freedom, and 
fled to the prot^ition of j Quaker who was quite noted in affairs of 
this kind. The owwier Vas exceedingly ihdignant. He had alwflys 
treated the slave with such indulgence, and his confidence i^ his 
affection was such, that he believed he must have been practised upon 
to induce him to revolt f#om himl^ He visited the Qmker, in high 
anger; but, betng possessed of uncommon candour and fairness, 
was soon cfuieted by his argurwyts and representations. It was a 
side of the subject which he never had heard — never had thou^t on; 
and’ he imracdiately*told the Quaker that, if his slave would to his 
own face say that it was his desire to be free, he vJTuld liberate him*. 
An interview was forthwith procured* and Nathan' was asked by his 
young master whether he had ever had any reason to complain ’of 
his treatment in aijy resp€%ti 

** No, 4nas*n** said Nathnn; youVe always been good to me/* 

“ Well, then, why do yo", want to leave rrfe? ” • 

“ M^»VTnay die, and then who gets me ? — Vd rather be a free man/’ 
^After somt deliberation, the ^oung master replied, “ Nathan, 
in your place/ 1 think I should fee^ very much so myself. You are 
free.'* * ♦ 

He immediately made him out fretf f)aper»^ deposited a sum^of 
money ip the hands of the Quaker, to’be hidtciously used in assisting 
him |o jtart in life, and le^t a very sensiBie and kind letter of advice 
to the young man. letter was for son^e time in the writer’s 

hands. 

The author hopes she has done justice to that ifobility, generosity, 
and humanity which in many cases characterize individuals at the 
South. Such insUnces sat'c us from utter despair of our kind. 
But, she aSks any person who knows the world, care such characters 
commou anywhere? 
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' ' < ' / * 

For many years of her life, the author avoidedVll reading upon 

or allusion to the subject of slavery,' considering it as too painful 

to be inquired into, and one ‘which advancing light and civiliz£)tion* 

would certainly live, down. But, since the legislative act<if 1850, 

when she heard, with perfe’ct surprise and consternation, Christian 

and humane people actually recommending the remanding of escaoed 

fugiti^s into slavery, as a duty binding on good citizens — when she 

heard, on all hands, froip kind, compassiona^fe, and estimable people,* 

in the free States of the North, deliberations and discussions as to 

what Chftstian duty could be pn this head — she could only think, 

these metj and Christians cannot know what slavery is; if the\ did, 

such a question ccAild never be open for ^discussion. And from 

this arose a desire to exhibit it in a living dramatic reality. She has 

endeavoured to show k fairly, in its best and its worst stages. In 

its best aspect, she has, perhaps, been successful;^ but, oh! who shall 

say what yet remains untold in that Valley of the Shadow of Death 

th^: lies the other side? ’’ * • 

Tiir you, generous, noble-minded men and women of the South ‘ 
— you,^ whos6 virtue, and magnanimity, and purity of character 
are the greater for the severer ^ial it hrfi fncountered — tc is 

her appeal. Have you not, in your secret souls, in your own private 
conversings, felt that there are woe^^and evils in this accunsed system, 
far be'^ond what are here shadowed, or can be shadowed? Can it 
be otherwise? Is man ever a creatuie to be •^rusted with wholly 
irresponsible po^r! And does not the slave system, by denying 
the ^ave all legal right of testimony, nicike every individual owner 
an‘ irresponsible despot? Can anybody fail to make the inference 
what the practical result will be? If theil* is, as we admit, a public 
sentiment among you, men of honour, justice, and humanity, is there 
not also another kind of "public sentiment rmong the ruffian, the brutal, 
ahd debased? And tannot the ruffian, the brutal, the dAr*m#»d, 1^ 
slave law, own just as many slaves* as the best and purest? Are tnc 
honourable, the just, the high-miiMed, and compassionate the majority 
anywhere in this world? 

*The slave traders ^iow, by American law, considered as piracy. 
But ^1 slave trade, as sy-stematic as ever was carried on on the coast 
of Africa, is an inevitable ^tendant and Result of American slajrery. 
And its heart-break a^d its horrors, can they.be told? 

The writer has given only a faint shadow, a dim picture, of the 
anguish and despaTr that are, at this very moment, riving thousands 
of hearts, shattering thousands of families, and driving a helpless 
and sensitive race to frenzy and despatir. There are those living 
who know the mothers whom this accursed traffic has driven to the 
murder of their children; and themselves seeking in death a shelter 
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from woes iT)p^ dreaded |han death? Il^othlng of tragedy can 
,be written, can be spoken,’ can b^ conceived, that equals the 
frightful reality of scenes daily and hourly acting on#wr shores, 
beneath'the shadow of American law, and shadow of the cross of 
Christ. • • * * 

•And now, men and worntn of America, is this a thing m bg trifled 
with, apologized for, ai^ passet). over in silence? Faq^ners of Massa- 
chusetts, of New Ham(^hire, of Vermont, at Connecticut, who read 
this bf^hd^y the blaze of your winter evening fire-^trone-hearted, 
generous sailors and shipowners of ^aine — is this a thing ror you to 
counlenance and entourage? Brave and generous men of ]^ew York, 
farmers of rich an^ jo^trc Ohio, and ye of the wide Prairie States — 
answer, is this a thing for you to protect^ndrountenance? And you, 
mothers of America* — you who have learned,* by the cradles of your 
own children, to l^e and feel for all mankind — by the sacred love 
you bear your ehild; b^j^your joy in its beautiful, spotless infancy; 
by the motherly pit^and tenderness with which you guide his gro^ng 
years; by the anxieties of bis education; by the prayers youjbreathe 
for his soul’s eternal good — 1 beseech you, pity the mother j^ho has 
aTI ^Wtraffections, and iioPone lega\ right to prdtec^, gufde, or educate 
tht child of her bosom ! By the sicbhour of your child ; by those dying 
eyes, which you can neveft foi^p; by those last cries, that wrung 
your heart whep you could neitner help nor save; by the d^^lation 
of that emj^y crad<^ that silent nursery — I beseedj ^ou, pity those 
molhers that are constantly made chijdlc^s by me American^ slave 
trade! And say, mothers bf AmericiP, is this a thing to be defended, 
sympathized with, passed over in silence? 

Do yo\* say tha» the pe?fle ^f the Free States have nothing to do 
with it, 4nd An do nothiifg? Would to Go^ this were true I But it 
is not true^ fl"he people of Ae Free States have defended, encouraged, 
«i 4 Dd paflfftipated; and are more guilty for it, before God, ’than fhe 
South, in tha\,they have not the apglogy-of education or custom. 

If^ the mothers “of the Fre^ States had all felt as they should, in 
times past, the sons of the. Free States would not have been the holcjprs, 
and proverbially the.nardest makers, •of slSves; the sons of the 
Free States would not have^connived ayiif extension of slavery in 
our natmnal body; the sons of the Free orates would not, as they do, 
trade the souls and bodies of men as an equii|^lent to money in their 
mercantile dealings. There are multitudes of ^slaves temporarily 
owned, and sold again, by merchants in northern cities, and shall 
the whole guilt or obloquy of slavery fall only on the South? 
Northern ^en, n<yrlhern niothers, northern Christians, have some- 
thing more to do than denounce their brethren^t the South; they 
have tt^jook at the evil among themselves. 
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■ But what can any iifriiviclual do? ^Of that individual can 

judge. » There is one thing t^t every individual can do — they can 
see that feel rights An atmosphere of sympathetic influence 
encircles every human being; and the man or wom.-m fJ^ho feels 
strongly, jjicalthily, and justly on the great interests of“ humanity is a 
consta,nt benefactor to the human race. ?"ee, then, to your sympathies 
in this matter^ Are they in harmony with the sympatliies of Christ? 
or are they swayed and ferverted by the sopl^strics of worldly policy? 

Chrfstlan me*h and women of the North! ,stdl f’^rther^Ji^u have 
another power: you can pray I Do you believe in prayer? or has 
it become an indistinct apostolic tradition? You'pray for the heathen 
abroad ; pray also for the heathen at homd. •'And pray for those dis- 
tressed Christians *v!iG3c \/hole chanc' of religious improvement 
is an accident of trade and saie; from whom any adherence to the 
morals of Christianity is, in many cases, an imp;5ssibility unless they 
have given them from above the courage ^nd grace *bf martyrdom. 

j^t still more. On the shores of our Free*States are emerging 
the pQor, shattered, broken remnants of families — men and women 
escape^d, by miraculous providences, from the surges of slavery — 
feeble in knoVledpe, and in man/ cases iifiiwn in moral conAtivat*io/i, 
from a system which confound*: and confuses every principle^ of 
Christianity and morality. They mifne to seek a refuge Smong you; 
they OD^ie to seek education, knov ledge, Christianity. What do you 
owe to those p^or unfortunates, O 'Christiarfo? Doc^i not every 
Amencan Christiafi’i owe to the African race some effort at reparation 
for the wrongs that the Amej».can natioif has brought upon them? 
Shall the doors of churches and school-houses be shut upon them? 
Shall States ar^f^e and shake them oyl?^' (Shall thf Churcli of Christ 
hear in silence the taunt that is thrown at flieni, afid slihnk aWay from 
th(! helpless hand that they stretch out, i.nd by her sile'>-ce^cucouragc 
tl?e cruelty that would chase them from our bon! ers ? Uff'wustjjr 
so, it will be a moiirnful spactacic.* If it must be so, the country will 
have reason to tremble, when it remembers that ihe fate of nations 
is in the .hands of O.ne who is very oilirul and of tender compassion. 

Do you say, “ We dlin’t want ^/^em here, .et luem go to Africa? ** 
That the providence of has provided a refuge ui Africa k indeed 
a great and noticeable fact;' but that is no reason why thc«‘Church 
of Christ should threyv off that responsibility to this outcast race 
which her professjon demands of her. 

To fill up Liberia with an Ignorant, inexperienced, half-barbari/cd 
race, just escajted from the chains of slavery, would be only to prolong 
for ages the period of struggle and conflicl which attends tlje inception 
of new enterprises.*’ Let the Church of the North receive these jioor . 
sufferers in the spirit of Christ; receive them to the educating 
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advantages of Q^ristian republican sociItjVand schools, uhtil they 
have attained to somewhat of a mora^ and ifitellectual maturity, and 
theji assist them In their passage to those shares, where tjjiey may put 
Into praftlcathe lessons they have learnfed in America. 

There is a oody of men at the North, comparatively small, who have 
.been doing, this, and, as t!|e result, this country has afrea^y seen 
examples of men, form^ly slaves, who have rapfdly acquired property, 
‘reputation, ^and educSraoii. T^alent has been developed, which, 
considg^ii^ *thtOircumstances is certainly# remackable: and for 
moral traits of hon^ty,. kindness, ^fnderness of feeling, for heroic 
efforts and self-^dcll^^ epdured^ for the 'ransom of brethren and 
friends now in slaver>^mey have been remarkcAIir to a degree that, 
considering the influeAce im|lcr which they w»wseJoorn, is surprising. 

The writer has liV^d for mang ycclts( orf tKe fromier-line of Slave 
Stated, and has had great opportunities of observation among those 
who formerly wSrc slavey They hajtaieen in her family as servants;, 
and, in default of ai’ty ofner scho^ to receive them, she has, in n#ny 
cases, h^ them insjructcd in aTarnlly school with h<;r own children. 
She has also the testimony of missionaries among tKe fugitives in 
ki coincidcncc«*vilh her o\l^ experience; and *^cr deductions 
wkh reg^d to^the capabilities oi^ the race are encouraging in the 
hitheft degree. The first t^csir^ Jt the emancipated slave, generally, 
is for education,^ There is nolhinjAhat they are not willingT5 ^ive or 
xb to have%thcir clildrcn insTnfeted; and so far writer has 

onSeryed herself, or taken the testime^nv 'of teafters among them, 
tlicy are remarkably intelligent and ^uick to learn. The results of 
schools founded for them by benevolent individuals in CincinnMi, 
fully establish this. Vb ^ 

The ifdthoitgivcs^ the foHowlng statement of facts, on the authority 
of Proh E. Stowe, ^fcen of Lane Scmhiary, Ohio, with regard 

jm eniAffiftpated- slaves now resident in Cincinnati; given 'to sh^w 
tnc capability of the cveywtlhout 4ny very t)artlcular assistance 
or encouragemen^ir The inmaj^-'felters alone are giv^. They are 
all residents of Cinc'innati. * ^ • • ... 

“ B . Fufnrtuji^akcr; w^nly yeaft 1ft this city; worth 

ten thousand dollars’ all hi^ own carniijis;*a Baptist. 

Ijull black; stolen from Africa; sold in New Orleans; 
been free fifteen ycara; paid for bimselifflx ^undred dollars; a far- 
mer; 6wns several farms in Indiana; Presbyterian; probably worth 
fifteen or twenty thciusand dollars, all earned, by himself. 

•* j<^ pyj] hlact; dealer in real. estate; worth tliirty thousand 

dollars; c^out fort>^v ears old; free six years ; paid eighteen hundred 
dollars for Ins family; member of the Baptist ^Ihurch; received a 
legacj^rom his master, which he has taken good care of and incTeased 
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“ G — — . Full black; coaVdeale'"; about thirty . ears old; worth 
eighteen thousand dollars ; paid for hnrself twice, being once defrauded 
to the amount of sixteen hundred dollars; made all his money by 
his own efforts — much of it while a slave, hiring his time o^ hi^ master, 
and doing business tor himself; a fine, gentlemanly fellow. 

“ W . Three-fourths black; bart •r and w^aiter; from Ken- 

tucky; nineteen years free; paid for self and family over three 
thousand dollors ; worth twenty thousand dolL*s, all his own earnings ; 
deacon in the Baptist Chuich. 

“ G.D. — r* Three-fourths black; whitov/asLer; from Kentucky; 
nine years free; paid fifteen hundred doilu;? ,)r self and family; 
recently died, agvd .wxty, w'o'^th six thrur*,.;, dollars.” 

Professor Stowe ” W th all thsdse : G , I have been 

for some y..ars pcrsonaliy c^cq iaintec a: il^mak^* my statements from 
my ow’n kno.vledge.” 

The wnter well remember*' n aged colou.ed woman, who was 
employed as a washerwoman in her hither’s tamiB. T he daughter ot 
this woman married a slave. She was a lernarkobly active and capable 
young woman, and, by her industry and ^hnft, and the most per- 
severing sclf-iiemal, raised nine I undred lo^ais for her J.i. 1 ..I'o 
fre< doiri, winch she paid, as she .aised it, into the lianas of his master. 
She yet wanted a hundred dollars Oi thc^ price when he died. One 
never icco^ered any of the money. These are but few facts, among 
multituiies whi/'h might be adduced, |o ^^'ow th sclf-dc’.ial, energy,, 
patience and hones ' wh*ch the slave has exhibited in a state o{ free- 
dom. 

And let it be remembered that these individuals have thus bravely 
succeeded in c^'nqnering for thcmselv ^ comf^a^" itive wealtli and 
social position, in the face of every disadvantage and di: courogernent. 
The coloured man, by ihe law of Ohio, ;annot be a vv "eg", and, till 
WMtinn a few years, was even denied the rivjit of tcc^imon/ .*" legal 
suits with the whiles. Nor ^ r*" the-'' nstancec coniineu to the Stale 
of Ohio. In all States or the vlnioi* we ,'ee men, *:v:t yesterday I urst 
from the shackles of slavery, wi », oy a self-educating force, which 
cannot be too much ddr..ired, h? *4sen to .espectable stations 

in society. Pennington, c morifj clergymen. Ooui’Ias and Ward, 
among editors, are well-knc Afn instances. i* If this persecuted ’^acc, 
with every discouragement rnd du ad van ‘age, have done thus much, 
how much more they might do if the Christian Church would act 
towards them in the .spirit of her Lord 

1 his is an age of the world when natr'iis are trembling and con- 
vulsed. A migh'y influence is abroad, curgin^- and heaving the 
world, as with an ec'thquake. And is America safe? iLvcry nation 
that carries in its bosom great and unredressed injustice has in it 
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the elements ojihis corvulsipn.' *For.'‘wkat'is this_ mighty ^nfluence 
thus rousing in all nations and Unguac^es those groanings that cannot 
be .uttered,- for man’s freedo^ and equality? j , 

O C{iiSVct\of Christ, read l^ie signs of the timas! Is not this power 
of the ^p'rlt rtf HiM' whose kingdom is/yct‘t6 come, and whose will 
is 'to be doFiC on earth as is in heaven? ^ 

•But ^ho abi\lc the day of His appearing? — for that day 
Jhall biii;n'a»ao Qven; uiid He shall appear .'iV a swift \ .f^.oss against 
those jfiat^ '"s ' the hireling in his^'wagjfs, the/w'idow And the 

fatherless, and /nrn ^side the stranj^er in his^rj^ht; ind He shall 

^ 

.cL £or a natron ’ ^ann^ In he * bosom so 
^ti'anf! cv''«ry ^ that yoi, pray that 
tc"\ you forg& th? prophecy 
vv.-iip, the dclii of i^engeance \;ith the year 


break in piece* 

Arc these 1 
mighty an in^ 
the ^ingdoT"^ 
associates, in drcu. 
of His roclceincd? 

A day'* 
been gui 
to answer. 

aiiv^ . .n*ivn I j a C . . . - - . _ - ^ - ^ - 

bv rcix nt'inco, pistic(\ and mercy* o"or not sun^r is the 'et?rna) law 
by w.iieh riif millstone sink^^ ill the ocean, thad that oirongcr law 
by 'vliiV'li injustice and cruelly ihall bring on nations tlie v\iath of 
Almighty Cod 1 • 


■ "'cc is^vct I 
r' I 


no 


1 out j us. Hplh ^Nbrth and South hav^ 
' Christie.). ^Chmch Kas,a heavy rr-count 
-ther.l * nroteet injuslTp andqruclty, 
itai ot sdi, is this uhion to dc saved; but 


THE END 







